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PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ The New Era appears at the right moment and we wish 
it a long and useful career. The first number is an excellent 
beginning 

—• The Indian Sociai. Reformer. 

“ If the Standard is kept up, the New Era is bound before 
long to be recognized as a cultural asset of immense value.” 

— The Swarajya. 

“The New Era promises to take a foremost place as a 
vehicle of the Indian cultural renaissance.” 

— The Hindu. 

“ A serious contribution to the intellectual life of the conntry.” 

— The Madras Mail. 

“The first issue is rich, very rich in material Alto- 

gether the first number whets our appetite and makes it keen 
for more of its ilk.” 

- Young Men of India. 

“The New Era is a new-comer among Indian monthlies— a 
quite comely infant giving promise of a prosperous future . . . . 
— The New Era is both new and good.” 

— “Capital.” 

“If the editor who will he assisted by an advisory board in which 
there are distinguished names succeed in maintaining the high 
standard of excellence of the first issue, the paper is sure to 
prove of immense help in the spread of light and knowledge. 

— Forward. 



INDIA AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Bv VISCOUNT HALDANE, O. M. 

The British Empire is entering on a new stage in its develop- 
ment. The principles recognised and adopted two years ago for 
that development express what is latent in the new stage. Wherc- 
ever a dominion has reached a sufficient level in the practice of 
self-government, it is now recognised that it has freedom to govern 
itself without interference from London. It is open to it to recede 
from the British Empire if it should elect to do so. The 
movement has however been accompanied by another movement. 
The dominions generally have shown that they attach importance 
for themselves to remaining within the Empire on terms of 
complete liberty of action. Not only is this important to them 
from the point of view of wealth and trade and commerce as 
well as of defence. It is important to them in another respect, 
which is each year growing more apparent that the Empire is 
consolidating itself in another fashion. Each year sees more of the 
best teachers of standpoints held in common going out to continue 
their work in the dominions overseas and more of the best teachers 
in these dominions are coming to Great Britain to teach our 
students, and to work co-operatively in the advancement of 
learning generally. The Empire is in short being unified intel- 
lectually. 

Of course this step forward requires the attainment of such 
levels as can enable it to be taken. If the Dominions are to be 
equal among themselves and with the mother country, they must 
have developed their standards of excellence to the necessary 
point. It is this that is making people turn with increasing 
attention to the development in India of the deeper outlook which 
has characterised its thought. A common misapprehension, even 
among philosphcrs, is that the quality of think,ing of a nation can be 
readily estimated by glancing at what arc really its superficial 
aspects. Because much of what is said in the name of that nation 

•Since reccivinR the inamiscript of the above article we heard with great regret 
that Lord lialdaiie li.ios pu&sicd away. E.— N. E. 
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to-day does not seem to accord with Western sciences and all the 
ethical standards of to-day in the West, it is apt to be assumed that 
we may turn our eyes away from it. But this seems to be a 
profound error. To sec what is the thinking of a nation which 
has produced a high level of idealism, we must understand the 
history of that idealism. It has been truly said that there is no 
one system of philosophy that will commend itself to all men 
individually. We have to study the history of reflection before we 
can appreciate what that history has brought to birth. The full 
truth lies in the development grasped as occurring from stage to 
stage. It is only so that the highest advances can be ascertained 
and estimated. Such an inquiry calls for the study of all phases of 
live history. It is useless to imagine that a reliable result can be 
reached by looking at what has been said, however apparently 
authoritatively, in any one generation. 

This has for long appeared to me to be profoundly true of the 
history of Indian reflection. Of course, the language employed has 
been different, and there has been a lack of exact science and of the 
spirit of Baconian methods. But that is not the most important 
thing to search for. If we come by study to the highest quality in 
Indian thought, this must w'hen found be given the first place, 
inasmuch as it is found to have influenced profoundly every- 
thing important that has come afterwards. 

There has been study of Indian reflection in its various stages 
of development not only in Britain but in America and Germany 
and France, but this study has been confined to the few, and its 
results have not penetrated widely. In India, on the other hand, 
there has been study of European thought at least as keen. There 
too the study has been in few hands. But the hands are those of 
highly competent philosophers who have examined and mastered 
the idealism of the West more thoroughly than we have that of the 
East. The names of such Indian thinkers as Radhakrishnan, 
Das Gupta and Haidar are associated for us with penetrative insight 
into our idealism in the West and the mastery of its standpoint. 
It is but rarely that we find much insight of the same mataphysical 
quality over here. 

What is needed is this. West and East should grasp the level 
to which each ^as attained in its own form and in its own 
language. For the more there is of mutual understanding the 
more there seems to lie discoverable of identity in outlook on the 
foundations of reality. Nor has the common outlook really been 
affected by the development of modern Sciences. The principle of 
relativity for example fits in easily with philosophical reflection in 
India as well as here. 
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What, then, is it that is most called for just now ? The new 
Journal will, I hope, produce an increased amount of reciprocal 
interpretation. What we need is to get down to the common 
foundation of metaphysical reflection in India and over here. This 
is not so difficult as it seems if we go behind words to their 
meanings. I will not repeat what I have sought to convey in an 
article written in the Hibbert Journal for July. The comparison 
of the doctrine to be found in the Vedanta and in the teaching of 
Gautama and elsewhere in the language of the leaders of Indian 
thought, with what has been laid down in much detail by Bradley 
in his “Appearance and Reality” and “Essays on Truth and 
Reality” and even more massively by Hegel in his “Philosophie 
des Geistes” points to the dominance with both sets of thinkers 
of conceptions required and employed in common. Bradley 
may pronounce thought to be essentially relational and 
therefore inadequate as an instrument for reaching what is 
ultimate. He may suggest feeling as a purer element of approach. 
But into these conceptions which belong to thought he lapses 
back unavoidably in his final analysis. His departure from Hegel, 
of whose legacy he so often declares himself to be the inheritor, is 
really much less than is popularly supposed. 

When we pass over the seas to look at what the great Indian 
teachers have bequeathed to the world, we find the analogy to this. 
At their highest, when they go behind metaphor, they tell us, as 
Gautama for instance did, that the foundation of the real is mind. 
By mind they do not mean a substance, any more than Hegel did. 
What is said is that the ultimate reality is action, the activity of 
thought in giving actuality and meaning to experience. They do 
not indicate the activity of a finite or individual human mind. 
For such a mind is always conditioned by the natural organism 
which it requires in order to express itself and cannot stand for the 
full truth. They mean mind in the .sense in which it signifies what 
is final and absolute, expressing itself in human minds and also 
in their objective experience, but in fact being always more than 
this. When one compares Indian teaching on this matter with the 
doctrine set out as a whole in Hegel’s “Philosophie des Geistes” it is 
impossible not to be struck by the close resemblance in the teaching 
given with an interval of centuries between. Th’e analogy is even 
greater than that between the Hegelian principle and the Philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. The concluding p.art of’the “Philosophie des 
Geistes” brings this out. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of modern thinkers to exam- 
ine these resemblances more closely than has so far been done. For 
they indicate that the ultimate conceptions of metaphysics in all 
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its greatest forms have much that is identical in them. If so, how- 
ever East and West have come to diverge over details, the essence of 
their final doctrines are not divergent. If this be so, it opens up a 
new avenue for hope in the quest after final truth. Much of the 
work has yet to be done, but the thinkers of India have in the 
recent works to which I have referred made a handsome contribu- 
tion to it. If less has been accomplished over here it is perhaps 
because our people are less attracted by metaphysics. 

Of course there is in both worlds of philosophy much metaphor 
and simile. For it is in images that we think even in the most 
abstract and exact sciences. But we can get behind such metaphors 
and similies to the general conceptions they embody with the ex- 
pressions in the Vedanta and in the records of Gautama’s teaching 
this has been so far done. What remains for further research 
is to compare closely the underlying conceptions so embodied in 
Eastern thought with the fundamental conceptions of western 
metaphysicians. Thinkers like Professor Radhakrishnan have shown 
themselves to be well aware of the analogies. Take for example the 
wider and deeper view of mind as it is expounded in the Hegelian 
Encyclopedia and particularly in the last volume “The Philosophy 
of Mind” which we have in an admirable translation. Hegel 
explains how this conception has nothing to do with what is called 
pantheism. It is concerned with the absolute as subject. “Only” 
lie says towards the conclusion of Section 552 “ in the principle of 
mind, which is aware of its own essence, is implicitly in absolute 
liberty, and has its actuality in the act of self-liberation, does the 
absolute possibility and necessity exist for political power, religion 
and the principles of philosophy coinciding in one, and for accom- 
plishing the reconciliation of actuality in general with the mind, of 
the state with the religious conscience as well as with the philoso- 
phical consciousness. Self realising subjectivity is in this case 
absolutely identical with substantial universality.” 

Compare with this what Professor Radhakrishnan says about 
the form which the history of reflection has assumed in India. 
Towards the end of his book on “The Hindu view of Life” he 
makes this observation 

“There has btsen no such thing as a uniform, stationary, unalter- 
able Hinduism whether in point of belief or practice. Hinduism 
is a movement, not a ^position; a process, not a result; a growing 
tradition, not a fixed revelation. Its past history encourages us to 
believe that it will be found equal to any emergency that the future 
may throw up whether in the field of thought or of history.” 
Again earlier (Page 46). “ Every God accepted by Hinduism is 
elevated and ultimately identified with the central reality which 
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is one witli the deeper self of man. The addition of new Clods to 
the Hindu Pantheon does not endaiiKcr it.” 

This presentation of the history of religion and Philosophy in 
India re.seniblcs in material respects the presentation of the history 
of all such reflection in the West by the Western idealists. What 
we need further is to have attention more closely called to it and to 
have it worked out in detail. 

Of course there are differences in such presentations. The 
spirit in the East is different from that of the West but the task is 
to discover whether there is not a basis fundamental in common to 
the spirit in both cases. For the reasons I have just given and for 
those assigned in the article on East and West in the Hibbert 
Journal for July, I think that a common basis exists. It is to me 
a source of much .satisfaction that the new .lournal is likely to 
stimulate the process of the necessary investigation of it. 


London. 


HALDANE. 



CHRISTIANITY’S SUPREME RIVAL. 

Bv HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. 

Others are considering, because others must consider, the 
vital interests that are involved for them in the problem of 
nationalism and internationalism. That politics, for example, 
is concerned is clear. To be sure, our two great parties now are 
backing and filling because they are afraid that the issues in- 
volved in internationalism may spoil some local and temporary 
success, but, as with slavery so with this problem, politicians, 
hem and haw as they will, must some day face it and find it 
the rock of their standing or their falling. 

That business has a tremendous stake in this matter is plain. 
To be sure, .some businesses have customarily made large profits 
out of war, but this does not represent the general consequence 
of war on the economic situation. War is commercially disrup- 
tive. Indeed, one of the most hopeful signs of peace is the grow- 
ing consciousness that not simply our ideals but our economic 
interests are against conflict. 

While, however, books, newspapers, and magazines con- 
tinually discuss the stakes which business and politics have in this 
matter, our concern is with Christianity. So entangled are 
Christianity and internationalism in their interests that if we in our 
churches try to content ourselves with the intimate and comfort- 
able aspects of personal religion we arc living in a fool’s paradise, as 
though one fitted out a little room and made it very lovely in a 
large, unsta’nie building that at any moment might come crashing 
down, room and all, about our cars. 

I. 

'I'his concern* of the Christian gospel with nationalism is not 
new. If yon would sec an ancient exhibition of it, turn to the 
sixteenth chapter of the book of the .Acts. Paul has been 
preaching in Macedonia. He has just crossed over from Asia 
Minor into Europe— one of the great events in the world’s history 

.scrimm preached at the I’ark Avenue, Uuptiiii Church, New York, on 
November 13, 1927. 
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because then, for the first time, Christianity invaded the western 
world. And there, at the beginning, the gospel was met, as it has 
been met ever since, by the challenge of nationalism. “These men” 
said Paul’s enemies in Philippi, “being Jews, do exceedingly trouble 
our city, and set forth customs which it is not lawful for us to 
receive, or to observe, being Romans.” Quite so -being Romans 1 
This attack on Christianity, you see, was not launched from the 
citadel of an opposing religion but from the citadel of an opposing 
nationalism. These ancient patriots instinctively felt that, if they 
were to be Romans in the accepted meaning of that term, they 
would have to withstand Christianity. 

Let us take it for granted that at one point we do not need at 
length to guard ourselves against misunderstanding. In one sense 
we are all loyal nationalists, as we arc all loyal members of our 
families. It may be that God can look with absolutely equal eyes on 
all our homes and nations alike but we cannot, and it would be dis- 
astrous if we tried. Each man primarily belongs to his own family ; 
there are the centres of his affection and there the tendrils of his 
devotion are entwined. Moreover, this unique allegiance to one’s 
own family, when it is rightly used, is beautiful in its results. Because 
1 have loved my own mother supremely I understand better the 
meaning of everybody else’s mother and know, as 1 could not other- 
wise have known, the significance of motherhood around the world. 
Because I adore my own children as 1 never could adore anybody 
else’s children I feel, as otherwise I never could have felt, the mean- 
ing of parenthood and childhood everywhere. That is what a 
home is for. It is a hot house w'here in a certain isolation of 
sheltered loyalties beautiful things arc grown affections, sympa- 
thies, insights, devotions— which afterwards can be transplanted 
and applied to the common good of humankind. 

Such is the deep meaning of a fine nationalism. No other nation 
can mean to us what our nation means. Here arc the roots of our 
heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. But, just because 
we feel so deeply about our own land, w'e understand how other 
people feel about their lands, and, using our patriotism to interpret 
theirs we grow, not in bitterness but in understanding and sym- 
pathy. So all fine internationalism must be rooted back in the 
noble significances of nationalism. • 

Let us take it for granted, then, that nationalism has two 
meanings, one good and one evil, and that wie arc not forgetting 
the fine uses of it when we employ the word in an untoward sense. 
For, whatever words wc use, we must somehow get at the modern 
counterparts of those patriots of Philippi who could not stand 
Christianity, being Romans. 
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The gist of the matter lies in the fact that the dogma of 
nationalism, as it has developed in the last two centuries, has 
become a competing religion. I think it the most dangerous rival 
of Christian principles on earth. The crucial conflict today is not 
primarily Chfistianity versus Buddhism or Christianity versus 
Mohammedanism, but Christianity versus nationalism, and until 
one has clearly envisaged that fact one does not understand the 
crux of our situation. 

Here are the three major items in the nationalistic creed : 

First, that each nation is a sovereign unit acknowledging no 
control save its own independent will. If its interests demand war 
it may make war, for it is free of all governance beyond itself, being 
by nature a sovereign unit competing with and. when necessary, 
fighting with other sovereign units for supremacy. 

Second, that within its own borders each sovereign unit may 
exercise an almost absolute authority over the lives of its citizens. 
We must be ready on call to sacrifice to the nation our lives, our 
fortunes, our sons and daughters, even our consciences. Especially 
in war time the nation can conscript a man’s food, a man’s business, 
a man’s money, a man’s life, a man's family, and a man’s opinion. 
If a pacifist finds his conscience in conflict with his nationalism, he 
may be compelled tt) give up his conscience or else go to prison. 

Third, that each nation, in some point congenial with its pride, is 
supreme. 7'his doctrine, highly coloured with emotion, is neces- 
sary to support the tremendous claim of the modern dogma of na- 
tionalism over the lives and consciences of its citizens. Cecil Rhodes 
said that he thought the British “the greatest people the world has 
ever .seen.” Voltaire prophesied: “Some day, to be approved of 
others, it shall suffice for one to say; This was the taste of the 
French; it is thus that this illustrious nation thought.” Wrote Pro- 
fessor Lasson of Berlin : “We are morally and intellectually 
superior to all, without peers, it is the same with our organiza- 
tions and with our institutions.” Said a great American diplomat, 
my personal friend : “God has yet made nothing or nobody equal 
to the American people; and I don’t think he ever will or can.” 
That is nationalism; each nation a sovereign unit: each unit 
claiming almost absolute power over the lives and consciences of its 
citizens, and each nation on some point congenial to its pride 
thinking that it is the best. 

Were there time, one might trace the history of this dogma, 
unravel the strands that, woven together, have produced it. In its 
present form it is a modern phenomenon developing from the 
eighteenth century on, but that it is now^ dominant in the world is 
clear. Our children’s children, looking back upon our time, will 
know it as the era of nationalism, as we look back and call aoQtber 
2 
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age the era of feudalism, and they will see, whether we see it or 
not. that Christianity’s most crucial fight was with the sinister 
significances of this dogma. 

II. 

Consider, then, the sharp conflict between the principles of 
Jesus and this perverted dogma of nationalism. 

In the first place, it makes any genuine monotheism 
impossible. Some people still think that monotheism is primarily 
an intellectual tour de force and they marvel at the flight of 
imagination and thought which enabled the great Isaiah, centuries 
before Christ, to think of this vast and varied universe as created 
by one Power and controlled by one Purpose. The fact is that the 
doctrine of monotheism developed not so much in spite of an 
opposing theology as of an opposing nationalism. Those primitive 
people believed in tribal gods because they ‘wanted to, because they 
hated their enemies and did not wish them to have the same god, 
because they craved freedom to slaughter their foes untroubled by 
any haunting and to them blasphemous idea that their god cared for 
their enemies. One of the first great internationalist utterances in 
the world’s history is in the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, where 
the prophet hears God saying, “Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” It is 
as if, during the great war, someone had imagined (Jod saying, 
“Blessed be Germany my people, and Austria the work of my 
hands, and America mine inheritance.” Thus the great prophets 
of Israel, amid international hatreds that exalted many gods, 
wrought out the high doctrine of monotheism to displace tribal 
deities. 

One does not need at length to say to you who lived through 
the last conflict that, when nationalism \TOrks its inevitable 
consequence in war, w e suffer even today a theological reversion 
to the primitive type. For w'^ar still rips (Jod into tribal gods and 
sets us praying, each before his ow'ii deity, for the blood of his 
enemies. 

Mark Twain w^as a humourist who often, in his humour, said 
more serious things than the most solemn preacher says. Once he 
wrote a prayer for war time : 

O Lord our God, hdp us to tear their soldiers to lilocidy shreds with our shells ; 
help us to cover their smiling fields with the pale forms of their patriot dead ; help us 
to drown the thunder of the guns with the wounded, writhing in pain ; help us to lay 
waste their humble homes with a hurricane of fire ; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending widows with unavailing grief ; help us to turn them out roofless 
with their little children to wander unfriended through wastes of thei/ desolated 
land . , . for our sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hof>es, blight their lives, 
protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, water their W’iiy with their 
tws, stain the white snow with the blood of their wounded feet ! We ask of one 
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who is the Spirit of love and who is the ever faithful refuge and friend of all that are 
sore beset, and seek His aid with humble and contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, 
O Lord, and '■I'hine shall be the praise and honour and glory now and ever. Amen. 

You see, humourists have a special license to tell the truth— like 
old court jesters who could take liberties with their lords that no 
one else dared and Mark Twain did tell the truth. When as 
nationalists we pray in war time, beneath our pious phrases that 
is what we are praying for. And as Mark Twain saw rightly, that 
is not monotheism but a return to tribal gods. 

I am not speaking about this matter as though I were an 
economist -I am not an economist ; or as though I were a 
politician - 1 am no politician ; but as a man of religion. For 
religion is involved in war. 1 believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth— we cannot really believe that and 
believe in the tribal gods of wartime. 

III. 

In the second place, this dogma of nationalism not only spoils 
monotheism but enslaves the Christian conscience. The son of a 
friend of mine saitl to his father, “Dad, what is conscience.^” and 
my friend answered, “Son. I don’t know but when that telephone 
bell rings, you take down the receiver !” If it means anything 
serious at all to be a Christian, it means t/nif. What God and 
our consciences say to us we must do. There is the supreme 
allegiance of a religious man. As of old, we must obey God rather 
than men. 

But this runs into direct collision with the new dogma of 
nationalism. Listen to this announcement of an early nationalist : 
“The state, it seems to me, is not at all made for religion, but 

religion is made for the state The state has supremacy in 

everything When the state has pronounced, the church has 

nothing further to say.” That is. all our religious loyalties are to 
be sub.servient to the nation and in a pinch we Christians must 
think Avhat the nation thinks, do what the nation says, believe 
what the nation believes. No infallible church in all history ever 
tried to impose upon its devotees a more absolute obedience than 
this dogma of nationalism would impose upon the citizens. If you 
suppose that this process is not afoot here in America you only 
have to pick up one of the nation’s most popular magazines and 
read at the top of its editorial column, “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the right ; 
but our country, right or wrong.” Right and wrong, God and 
conscience arc to be bent to nationalism. The king can do no 
wrong, said the monarchists, and we transfer that idea to the 
republic. 
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It is strange how history repeats itself. Why did the Romans 
persecute the early Christians? Was it because of intolerance 
toward their religion? Not in the least! The Roman empire had 
no interest in persecuting anybody on account of his religion, and 
the United States today is hardly more free for all sorts of religious 
faiths and practices than the Roman empire was then. There is 
one central reason why the Roman empire persecuted Christians. 
They would not worship Caesar. They would not acknowledge 
the supreme authority of the state. They put Christ first, and 
because they would not even scatter incense on the burning altar 
before Caesar’s statue as an outward symbol acknowledging his 
supremacy they went to the lions. 

Our American forefathers in the early days of democracy would 
have agreed with those first Christians. They had just broken the 
shackles of absolute monarchy and they had not the slightest 
intention of putting in its place any kind of absolutist state whatso- 
ever. They would have fought this developing dogma of nationalism 
as they would have fought Satan himself. Even in time of war 
they held to the primacy of their individual consciences. Abraham 
Lincoln in the House of Representatives lifted his voice against the 
Mexican w'ar and on the floor of the same house .loshua R. Giddings 
called it “a war against an unoffending people, whithout adequate 
or just cause, for the purpose of conquest,” and said, “I will lend it 
no aid, no support %vhatevcr. 1 will not bathe my hands in the blood 
of the people of Mexico, nor will I participate in the guilt of those 
murders which have been and will hereafter be committed by our 
army there.” In Massachusetts, James Russell Lowell in the Biglow 
Papers poured out his withering scorn against the wickedness and 
folly of the nation, and in his BostotJ pulpit Theodore Parker 
thundered his denunciation against the nation’s leaders. 

The serious part of this is that if instead of .Mr. Coolidge's admir- 
able appointment of Mr. Morrow to Mexico we had been in the 
hands of some crack-witted government that had involved us in war 
with Mexico and some of us had done what our forefathers did, we 
would have been locked up for it. l-or this absolute religion of 
nationalism grows apace and while the old religions have gradually 
sloughed off external penalties for heresy, it is the religion of 
nationalism that now has its spies, its Judge Jeffreys on the bench, 
its prison cells. Within a few weeks a federal judge in this country* 
with much unnecessary insult and objurgation, has refused citizen- 
ship to a woman because in her opinions she is a Quaker about war. 

So stealthily has this new conflict between freedom of con- 
science and the absolutism of the nationalistic dogma come upon us 
that many of us do not recognize its presence. But it is here. 
According to this dogma the individual conscience of the religious 
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man is not to be supreme but is to be harnessed. The bit and the 
bridle arc to be put into its mouth and it is to be driven by the 
state. In 1897, in an audience with the German ambassador in 
Constantinople, Sultan Abd-ul Hamid, though a Mohammedan, said 
that he had often had occasion to marvel at the kaiser's true 
religious spirit and his deep understanding of the significance of 
religion. He shared the kaiser’s conviction, he added, that religion 
alone is the foundation of obedience and hence of the welfare of the 
peoples. Quite so ! Any sultan and kaiser can agree, though they be 
Christian and Moslem, on the value of religion if they are allowed 
to dress religion in nationalistic livery and make it their servant to 
further passive obedience. God save us from such subservience of 
conscience in this nation ! 

For one of the deepest needs of our nation is the very opposite : 
men whose supreme allegiance is God and their own consciences, 
and who. therefore, would never dream of saying, “My country 
right or wrong,” but always, “My country right to keep her right 
my country wrong to make her right at whatever cost.” There is 
the true patriot not in the puppet of the state that the dogma of 
nationalism would produce. There is the hope of the people — not 
in one hundred percenters ready to jump in any direction when 
the government cracks the whip, but in men of independent 
coiusciences, in time of peace'or war, willing to defy the nation in 
the interests of the nation. 

Every Sunday in the na\ y the white flag of religion is floated 
above the stars and stripes. It is the only flag that ever is floated 
above the national emblem. It is the symbol of what ought 
perpetually to be true about our consciences. 

IV. 

in the third place, this developed dogma of nationalism not 
only spoils monotheism and enslaves the Christian conscience, but 
it reduces Christianity to a harmless myth and keeps it from being 
a programme of real action. How easy it is to reduce Christianity 
to a myth! A pre-existent, divine Being, virgin-born into the world, 
who died an expiatory death, rose in the body on the third day, 
ascended in the body to the skies and thence straightway will 
return to set up his millennial government on earth— how easy it is 
to reduce the Christian gospel to its mythological framework! But 
what that Being said when he was on earth, the kind of life he 
lived, the principles of individual and social life he taught— how 
easy it is to neglect that! And when a man refuses to neglect that, 
when he finds there the very nub of the whole matter, he comes 
into irrepressible conflict with the dogma of nationalism. 

For one thing, the dogma of nationalism means anarchy. If 
1 should say this morning that I am an anarchist, that would cause 
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a stir. But what is an anarchist e.vcept one who says that each 
individual is a sovereign unit with no co-operative control over him 
to represent the interests of the community? And what is national- 
ism but that very doctrine that each nation is a sovereign unit, 
that if it wishes to make war it may make war, that if it wishes to 
build a great army and navy it is at liberty to do so, that being 
sovereign in war or peace it may do what it will so long as it is 
strong enough to get away with it. My friends, let us call things by 
their right names. That is anarchy. That is where we are now — 
in international anarchy. That is where we will be as long as the 
dogma of nationalism obtains. 

This dogma loves to make itself respectable. It arrays itself 
in the panoply of patriotism. It moves in good society. But, for 
all that, it is sheer, shameless anarchy, and, because it is anarchy, 
it means war. While the forces of war are organized, those of 
peace are not, and the dogma of nationalism docs not want them 
to be. This is the gist of the whole matter ; nationalism long since 
organized the forces of war and now it is fighting with fell 
determination against every endeavour to organize the forces of 
peace. This dogma of nationalism therefore, involving anarchy in 
theory, involves war in fact. 

And such war! There are people yet who think that you can 
clip the tiger’s claws while the w'ild beast is still at large. They 
credulously believe that, knowing how to drop bombs on villages, 
we may be persuaded not to do it in w’ar time; that, poison 
gases being in our control, so easy to make, so tremendous in 
effect, we may outlaw them from actual employment w'lieii 
war’s passion bursts; that, having w'itliin reach the technique 
of infecting enemy populations with pestilential bacteria we 
may be beguiled into not doing it when we need it most. How 
credulous people are in spite of all the lessons of history ! Believe 
in any superstition you will believe in witchcraft, believe in 
demoniacal possession, believe that an eclipse is caused by a dragon 
swallowing the sun -but how can one believe that wlien war comes 
enemies will fail to employ any agency of destruction they can lay 
their hands to? As each new instrument of death, from the days of 
bows and arrows to the days of gunpowder, has been ruthlessly 
employed in spite of all the cries of horror that have been lifted at 
its introduction, so now biological laboratories under the egis of 
national governments arc perfecting the technique of infecting 
enemy populations with pestilential bacteria, and nothing will 
prevent the use of that or any other agency when war bursts. 

We face, then, the indisputable conclusion that the dogma of 
nationalism, involving anarchy in theory and war in fact, must 
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work out to its climax : that, as long as that dogma obtains, it will 
repeatedly happen that one nation will conscript its Christians and 
another nation will conscript its Christians, and the two nations 
will hurl their Christians at each other’s throats. Those Christians 
will drop bombs on each other’s villages, murder each other’s 
mothers and babies, consolidate vast blockades and starve each 
other by millions, poison each other with gas, and slaughter each 
other with pestilences. 

Do you .seriously mean that you think there can be any 
compromise or accommodation between this dogma of nationalism 
on the one side and the spirit of Christ on the other ? 

Nationalism at its best can be beautiful ! At its best it is one of 
the unifying forces of the world. Here in this country it takes folk 
of every tribe, tongue, people, and nation and braids them together. 
It is stronger than creed, stronger than class, stronger than race. 
It takes diverse multitudes and makes them one, weaving America, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colours and yet unified. But just because 
we feel so deeply the beautiful meanings of nationalism when it is 
at its best we hate the more this new dogma of nationalism that 
rips our one God into tribal gods, tramples on the sacred heritage 
of a free conscience and makes of our Christianity an idle myth 
instead of a programme of serious social action. Ah, men of Philippi, 
not all dead yet, wdio, facing Christ, say still about his gospel : 
“ . . . not lawful for us to receive, or to observe, being Romans !” 

PRAYER. 

Eternal God, thou seest how often in our imagination wc 
turn back to great days when our forefathers stood at the cost of 
their lives against the public enemies of the gospel. Help us, we 
beseech thee, to see that wc live in such a time, as real, as crucial, 
as ever the church has faced. Make us genuine Christians. Let 
the same daring and devotion with wdiich brave soldiers have 
fought in war characterize our crusade for peace. Give us vision, 
intelligence, wisdom, and courage, and grant that before it is too late 
the nations may recognize that not ideals alone but the salvation 
of civilization depends upon following the path that once was 
blazed by the Man of Galilee. We ask it in his name. Amen. 
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SIR HARl SINGH GOUR, Kt. 

Tradition, early impressions and the influence of elders are far 
more potent factors in moulding the thoughts of men tlian edu- 
cation, logic and reason. Indeed, the combined effect of one 
is the parent of that blind faith which refuses to yield to the 
stern reality of reason, the very approach of which is at times 
hailed with the missiles of derision angry protests and calumny. 
It is thus that fallacies and fancies have become perpetuated and 
passed into the very fibre of our being, and though the world 
is old and has made giant strides in the domain of science, in the 
domain of superstition and dogma, it has remained, and remains 
today, as backward as it ever was when the witches were burnt 
and the unbelievers impaled. The civilization of Kurope and 
America has made cataclysmic changes in the political and social 
outlook of man, but in the field of religion its advance, if any, 
has been spasmodic and erratic. Its feeble movement towards 
advance has been ruthlessly checked by a counter movement 
towards a deeper orthodoxy. In India, where the refreshing breeze 
of new ideas passes unnoticed, the masses, accustomed to traditional 
faith and mechanical routine of life, remain unmoved by the 
preacher of a new dispensation. The Kastern Society is, indeed, 
an inert mass of unmoving matter which might be galvanized into 
a semblance of life but to which there is yet no hope of imparting 
real vitality. As such, the masses in the East and those in the 
West might be said to present a contrast -and afford no room for 
comparison. But if we examine the psychology of the two people 
we shall find innate identity between the two the differences 

between them being those of degree rather than of kind. 

• 

The Western thinks the Ea.stern mind devoid of effort - origin- 
ality and enegy- -the Eastern thinks the Western devoid of spirit- 
uality benevolence and charity. The Eastern regards the Western 
materialistic, the Western contemns the Eiist as superstitious, 
which he in his ignorance and folly calls “spiritualistic.” 
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The fact is that both the East and the West are a prey to time- 
long domination of another power— a power which enslaved their 
progenitors and which by its gained momentum has imparted 
to the enslaved a feeling that their bondage is their birthright, 
their thraldom their excellence. It is by a process of perverse reflex 
action that a man can be led to believe that all his shackles are his 
golden amulets, that his abject subservience to the crafty priestcraft, 
the best guerdon of his personal purity and mental spirituality- 
This abject state of human depravity feeds upon its own venom 
and imparts it to those born free from it. Thus in time the virus 
inoculates the whole nation and the prisoner becomes his own 
gaol-keeper more vigilent and ruthless than any mere hireling can 
hope to be. This is then the ictiology of a people whose little lives 
are spent in their self-ordained torture chambers — believing, be- 
lieving, and believing, but seldom thinking of what they believe 
and never putting their thoughts into the fiery crucible of reason. 

If we examine the history of the world we shall find that 
humanity at large has from the days of its infancy been a victim 
to its own hopes and fears. These have been exploited by the 
unscrupulous and the wily who have, in course of time, spread 
a network of superstition, dogma and ritual, which, while arresting 
the play of reason, have reduced man to the abject condition 
of a lunatic or a child or one whose mental faculties have been 
benumbed by the paralysing passes of the hypnotist. And such is 
the vicious circle in which man moves, that if all the religions 
of the world were suppressed, and if all their priests hanged, it will 
not be long before another set of prophets and Pharisees will arise 
and engulf humanity into a new set of dogmas and nostrums, and 
one is not .sure whether the new dispensation would not be worse 
than the old. The fact is that man cannot exist w’ithout a religion. 
To him religion of some sort is a psychological necessity. He 
must have a religion to satisfy his craving for immortality. He 
must have a religion to satisfy his yearning for greater happiness- 
He has invented religion to give his life a hope and remove from 
death its sting. This is the rationale of all religions. They are 
all man-made, and made, as it were, to order. Their view- 
points are diverse, because human cravings are diverse. If 
one wants quiet itnd repose in the Elysian fields alter the heat and 
dust of a restless life, another wants the houris and almond trees to 
gratify one’s wants which intensify the pleasurable sensations of an 
idle life. Contrariwise persons whose life upon earth is akin to hell 
need a more horrid portraiture of the netherland than those to 
whom the mere deprivation of their favoured pursuits would 
launch into a mental anguish compared to which the horrors of 
hell are but a crude pastime. 

3 
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We may then safely premise that religion is a logrical necessity 
to man to fill in the lacunae left vacant by science. The one fills 
by prophecy what the other cannot cover by ratiocination. Those, 
therefore, who decry religion as a snare and its institutions as a 
menace to human progress must not forget that no human device 
will stamp out religion, and if we can conceive of an Utopia in 
which the rule of life would be guided by reason we must not 
dismiss from our conception the misery of tho.se who have no 
rea.son to guide them. Shall they then be left wholly guideless? 
Shall they, who cannot see, be refused the aid of those who profes.s 
to see for them? They may be themselves misguided, or they may 
be calculated charlatans anxious to profit by the weakness of 
their fellow-beings, but whatever may be the case, the fact remains 
that they are as much a social necessity as they are a st)cial danger. 
The philosopher would let the religionist alone if he could be kept 
w'ithin his legitimate bound.s. Let him peer into the ITnknown 
of which the thinker knows not, let him offer an imaginary aii;! 
attractive c/ dorado to those to whom the fancied beatitude of 
a future life gives .solace to this. But this limit is seldom obser\ed, 
nor is it possible to restrict them otherwise than by the rush of 
reason to dispel the idols of the market place. 'This is the 
arena for the conflict of Science with reli.gion. The one addresses 
itself to the reality the other to the exuberance of human 
fancy fanned by human ambition to attain tlic imattainabk*, 
to idealize the real, and weave an imagery round the drab 
plain truths of life. The conflict between religion and science 
has been going on for time immemorial, and though religioii 
has pilloried science and Inirnt its apostles meeting their trut'ns 
with ruthle.ss mendacity, science will continue to carry on its 
struggle, but whether it will ever triumph and knock off the 
shackles which religion has wrought around human endeavour 
can only be dimly divined. It is clear that tiic present century, and 
certainly the last decade, has shattered lunn.aM belief in divine 
agency and the omnipolency of religion. It is beginning to be 
slowly realized that religion was invented to satisfy the human 
craving, but has lived to curb its manifold energies. But so long 
as science fails to plumb the depth of human ignorance religion 
will remain to regale tlie masses with its traveller’s tales. And 
this will go on till man hceoines more rational and less religions, 
more thoughtful and less .superstitions, more determined to give a 
pause to his romantic fancy ami less disposed to truckle to the 
fallacies of dogma. 

In order to wean him from the confusion of ages what is 
required is a new method of education. Religion must be 
banished from the school curricula. The parental right to impose 
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upon Ills offspring his own religious idiosyncracies must be 
curbed by the State. It must stand for the elucidation of truth, 
for the development of human mind along the well-beaten track 
of known data and demonstrable knowledge. Education in the 
•scbools must be secular and that in the college sternly scientific. 
After the student has left the college let him delve in his hobbies— 
but so long as he is under tutelage let his mind not wander into 
the mysteries of after-life nor absorb its ready-made solutions. 
It is prophesied by the hierophants of religion that such an 
education would drive out all moral sense from the pupil and in a 
single generation degrade a god-fearing nation into a rabble of 
athiests. 'I'hey, however, forget that it is much better to beget 
a race of truthful athiests than a rabble of religious hypocrites. 
What is good for the humanity? its training so that all that is 
highest, noblest and best in man should be given a chance to 
develop and subserve the cause of truth, or that a docile supersti- 
tious animalculae be raised to carry on the tradition of their 
forbears and obey the behests of authority? 

The problem is great and not only national, but international. 
'I'lie masses already steeped in the abysmal darkness of ages and 
surrounded by the phantoms of fear and dread of the unknown 
cannot be expected to take the lead. It is the thinking few all 
over the world who can combine to remove the religious menace 
to the growth of knowledge, and it is they who must stand and be 
ready to suffer the social martj rdoni for their faith in the ultimate 
good of humanity as bound up with the study of reality and the 
banishment of religion from their academies. 


Nagpur. 
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INDIA AND THE NEED FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS. 

Pundit JWAHARLAL NEHRU. 

After a long period of not very splendid isolation India is 
again beginning to look to the outside world and to take interest 
in other countries. It is realised that the modern world is closely 
knit together and no part of it can ignore the rest. Science and 
industry and new methods of transportation have made each 
country dependent in a large measure on the others, and though 
the myth of nationalism flourishes and holds men’s minds, it is 
an outworn creed and internationalism approximates more and 
more to reality. Wars can seldojn be localised, nor can peace 
endure in a country when the rest of the world is at war. 
Idealists tell us that the only way to put an end to the ceaseless 
conflict between nations and to inaugurate an era of world peace 
is to create a super-state to which all nations will owe allegiance 
or to have a co-operative world commonwealth. 

It is difficult for us in India to think of the larger issue, of 
world problems and world peace, when the problem that confronts 
us always is how to free ourseh es from our present subjection. 
And yet our problem is but part of the larger one, and it may be 
that when we succeed in solving it we shall also have helped 
greatly in establishing world peace. If imperialism is the real 
cause of most of the exploitation and troubles in the world to-day, 
the classical and typical e.vample of imperialism is the British 
Empire of India, and the freedom of India becomes an essential 
condition for world freedom. 

Many of our friends in India and outside are therefore 
continually laying stress on the necessity for us to develop 
contacts with other countries so that wc may appreciate the 
forces that arc moulding the world today and be able to 
co-ordinate our activities to them; some of them tell us that wc 
should co-operate with all other anti-imperialist forces to combat 
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imperialism; others favour an Asiatic federation; whilst a third 
group arc ^sanguine enough to want us to utilise the machinery of 
the League of Nations for our benefit. But all these agree that 
international contacts are necessary for us. Some who are of a 
contrary opinion fear that too much of internationalism may 
make us forget the real work at home and make us imagine that 
wc can achieve our freedom with the help of outsiders. The fear 
is a real one but perhaps it is a little exaggerated. No one who 
has come up against the hard realities of the struggle is likely to 
forget that there is little of charity in international dealings and 
no country can make good except through its own efforts. 


The advantages of international contacts from a purely 
political viewpoint are evident enough. But there is another 
aspect of the question on which perhaps enough stress has not 
been laid. 

Foreign rule and exploitation of a country have many sins to 
answer for. Some of the tragedies they bring in their train are 
obvious and frequent reference is made to them. But one 
unhappy, and yet unavoidable, consequence to which little 
attention is usually paid, is the concentration of nearly all 
activities in the struggle for freedom. The rich and many 
coloured life of a nation loses its variety and its diversity and only 
one hue is visible, brilliant enough at times, but usually a drab 
grey covering the uniform misery of the people. The creative 
spirit can find little expression and the strength and energy of 
the chosen in the land are diverted to the long fight for 
freedom. There are brilliant episodes in this fight when the soul 
of a whole people is exalted and for the sake of an ideal even men 
of common clay do heroic deeds. But this work is one of 
destruction in the main and destruction and creation seldom go 
together. Ireland offers us a sad and yet a noble example of such 
a struggle for freedom. For seven hundred years or more she 
carried on her fight for independence. Her history is full of 
heroism and sacrifice hut the rich and noble culture that was 
hers has almost passed away. India is another sorry example 
of stagnation and cultural death brought on by long years of 
foreign rule. 


And yet the struggle for political freedom brings with it an 
intense desire for one’s own culture and traditions. The hatred of 
foreign rule extends to the foreigner’s ways and institutions, and 


an escape is sought from them in dreams of the past when the 
foreigner was not there. We think of the golden age of past times, 
of Rama Raj. And this very looking back makes us still more 
stagnant and rr syd and incapable of t^ eative work. We do not try 
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to enrich the present with our thought and action. We merely 
worship the past and what we worship we make lifeless. 

The culture of a people must have its roots in the national 
genius. It must smell of the soil and draw its inspiration from 
its past history. But it cannot live for ever on the earnings of its 
forefathers or on an old bank account to which nothing is added. 
It must be a live and growing thing responsive to new conditions 
and flexible enough to adapt itself to them. In India the moment 
we tried to make our culture rigid in order to protect it from 
foreign incursions we stopped its natural growth and slow 
paralysis crept in and brought it near to death. We talk vain- 
gloriously of our immortal civilisation, but what does it consi.st 
of today so far as the common people arc concerned ? Our religion 
is one of the kitchen, of what to touch and what not to touch, of 
baths and top-knots, of all manner of marks and fasts, and 
ceremonies that have lost all meaning: our very gods arc manufac- 
tured in the factories of England or .fapan; our music chiefly 
consists of painful noises which accompany processions and 
ceremonials and make the day or night almost unbearable, and 
usually result in broken heads, or the terrible din whereby our 
Muslim friends mourn an ancient tragedy that took place in 
Arabia twelve and a half centuries ago: our artistic cravings are 
satisfied with hideous prints from Germany; our literature 
largely consists of sentimental and soppy effusions ; in our thought 
there is little new, we merely repeat and paraphrase and expound 
ad nauseam what Avas said ages ago, or else we denounce it equally 
irrationally. The few brilliant exceptions that we have produced 
in recent times only serve to heighten the surrounding gloom. 

We had everything in the past that made for a rich and 
varied culture and a progressive civilisation. And yet we have 
landed ourselves in a stagnant quagmire from which escape is not 
easy. We can effectively escape from it only when the struggle 
for political independence is ended in our favour, and our energy 
can be diverted to more creative channels. But success in that 
struggle depends in some measure on our social and cultural 
progress. It is a vicious circle and we have to attack the enemy on 
all fronts, though necessarily the political and economic fronts 
will claim most attention. 

Thus whether we consider our problems from the standpoint 
of politics or economics or of culture and civilisation in their 
widest meanings, we arc driven to the conclusion that we must 
end the isolation of India and try to understand world currents 
and world happenings. We must in addition to our nationalism 
develop an internationalism which is prepared to profit by the 
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good things of other countries, and to co-operate with the progressive 
forces of the world. So far, practically our sole contact with the 
outside world has been through England and the English language. 
This has been unfortunate for we have seen the world through 
English eyes and with English prejudices. And even with England 
our relations could not be healthy. Between the rulers and the 
ruled there can be no wholesome co-operation. 

Our international contacts must now therefore be largely with 
countries other than England. Only thus, can wc gradually get out 
of the curious mentality of subservience to England, of the 
inevitability of the British connection, and see the world in proper 
perspective. Many of us imagine that because we are under 
British rule, luigland is the dominating force in the world today 
and we feel powerless before this Colossus. A wider knowledge 
of the world situation will convince us that England is no longer 
what she was and the days of British domination are numbered. 
But whatever the future of England may be the world is bigger 
than England and we cannot understand or profit by the varied 
cultures of different countries through England only. 

Wc have had in our own day notable examples of eastern 
nations shaking the lethargy of ages and making rapid progress 
through contact with other countries. Every one knows of Turkey 
but an even more remarkable example is that of Afghanistan. 
In the course of a very few years Afghanistan has risen from being 
a back-water of Asia, a dependency of England to an independent 
position which commands respect everywhere. How did this 
happen except through the development of contacts with other 
countries? 'Foday there are hundreds of young Afghan students 
in the universities of Europe. One finds them in large numbers 
in France and Italy and Germany and Turkey, even in Russia. 
But curiously enough out of the 1,600 or more young Afghans 
studying in Europe, there are hardly any in England. They prefer, 
and rightly so, Paris, Berlin. Constantinople, Rome and Moscow 
to Imperial Loudon. 

.Afghanistan and Nepal have much in common. Their geogra- 
phical and strategic position is similar, and till a decade ago there 
was little to chodse between the two so far as their political position 
was concerned. A few years however have made a tremendous 
difference, and whilst Afghanistan is forging ahead and taking 
an effective part in world politics, Nepal still continues in the 
ancient rut and is daily becoming more subservient to British 
policy. The difference between the two has been caused principally 
by world contacts in the case of one and the entire absence of them 
in the case of the other. If the rulers of Nepal were farseeing 
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enough they would also claim their full independence and the 
right to determine foreign policy. They would also send their 
represeut-atives to foreign countries and their students abroad 
to study the science and civilization of the modern world. No one, 
not even England can say them nay, and within a brief space of 
time they would make their country, rich in every thing today 
except wisdom and foresight, independent and strong and prosper- 
ous. But they live in their little shells isolated and ignorant 
of what happens elsewhere and their chief business appears to be 
to supply mercenary soldiers to England to be used against 
their own kith and kin in India. 

Some amongst us feel that contact with the west is dangerous 
for our culture: it may not be able to survive the impact. If our 
culture is such a feeble thing the sooner it dies a natural death 
the better. But if there is any life left in it, it will derive fresh 
vigour from the healthy impact of other forces and will survive, 
changed it may be and more suited to the conditions of today, 
but still based fundamentally on the genius of the race. But the 
surest way of killing this culture of ours is to isolate it and keep it 
away from fresh air and make it die of suffocation. 

International contacts are essential for India from every point 
of view. How then can we develop these contacts ? Even today 
there are thousands of Indians, apart from students and labourers, 
.settled in various parts of the world. One can find them not only 
in the frequented countries of western Europe, but in almost 
every country from China to Peru. There are exiles, who cannot 
return to their homes, traders, and adventurous spirits who have 
ventured out without help or favour and have made good. In 
India we discuss our inability to provide officers for our armies, 
but in distant countries Indians have risen to high military rank 
and have even commanded air forces. Unhappily however these 
Indians in foreign countries arc completely cut off from their 
mother country. They arc mostly forgotten by us and we can 
profit little by them, except in individual cases. Probably the only 
people who know much about them are the officers of the 
British Secret Service. It would be desirable however for our 
organisations to get into touch with these scattered children of 
the country, to help them where they can, and* to utilise their 
services for the service of the country whenever po.ssible. There 
are many difficulties in the way, not the least of them being that 
most of these residents abroad are so much ciit off from present 
day India that it is a little difficult for them to appreciate the 
conditions here. But nonetheless something may be done 
if an effort is made. The real difficulty in the past has been our 
fear of compromising ourselves before the British. For it is the 
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the privilege of our rulers, amongst other things, to decide what 
company we may keep. 

To develop political contacts the straightest, though not the 
easiest, way is for the National Congress to appoint its represent- 
atives in certain foreign countries. A few places of world 
importance may be chosen for this purpose: Paris, the greatest 
international centre today. New York, Constantinople, or Angora 
for the middle East and tlie Islamic countries, Moscow, and Tokyo 
for the far East. These five places would cover all the live centres 
of world politics to-day. Through our representatives there 
we could keep in intimate touch with current happenings and 
with the men and women w'ho count. We would also gradually 
build up a trained body of experts in international matters from 
whom will develop our diplomatic corps of the future. The 
difficulties in the way of the Congress arc tw'o-fold, one of 
finance and the other and the more serious one of finding suitable 
representatives. The Congress cannot send out second-rate 
men to represent it and unhappily we are very poor in politicians 
of ability who can be expected to undertake this work. There is 
such a lack of good workers at home that it is difficult to spare one 
of them. A third difficulty we might have to face would be due 
to the attitude of the British Government. They will not fancy 
the idea of our sending representatives abroad, specially to Moscow. 
But whatever the difficulties may be, if the Congress is really 
eager to do something in this direction there is little doubt that 
it could make a beginning. 

Another way for us to develop international contacts would 
be for our chambers of commerce to keep representatives in some 
foreign countries. I was given to understand in the continent of 
Europe that such representatives, although they would be non- 
officials, Avould be treated with every consideration and every 
facility would be given to them. Their presence would be 
helpful in developing trade relations with countries other than 
England and thus in helping in the boycott of British goods. 
Machinery for use in India could be purchased at better rates 
than in England, and markets for Indian goods could be found. 

I have been told that the sports goods manufactured in India have 
been gradually spreading out in many countries. If our merchants 
and chambers of commerce develop direct relations with other 
countries they will gradually free themselves from the strangle 
hold of the British banks. 

It is customary now for large numbers of professors and 
students to utilize their vacations in paying visits to foreign 
countries to studv conditions there. Americans of this kind, 
probably because they have the most money, are verv much in 
4 
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evidence all over Europe, and even Russia is being invaded by 
them. I am afraid our students are too poor to visit foreign 
countries during the vacations but our professors should certainly 
follow the examples of their confreres in other countries. Our 
universities should send deputations specially with a view to 
study educational methods and other problems which might 
help. This is most necessary in the case of Russia which is passing 
through a most interesting and instructive phase and offers 
problems very similar to ours. 

Lastly I would suggest that a definite and concerted attempt 
be made to divert the stream of Indian students which goes for 
study to England to other countries. Mere considerations of 
self-respect ought to have been sufficient to induce our students 
to keep away from England. We have all heard of the treatment 
that is meted out to them there, the difficulty of finding lodgitigs 
because most people object to Indians, tlie want of facilities for 
study, and the aggressive and offensive social atmosphere which 
an Indian has to encounter in England. But even apart from 
self-respect it is well known that continental and American 
universities teach much better and more thoroughly. If the Indian 
Civil Service or Indian Medical Service or the profession of tlie 
bar is the objective of an Indian youth then he has little choice. 
He must go to England and face all the discomfitures and difficul- 
ties which are the lot of Indian students there. But if he desires 
to do any kind of creative or useful work and not be a mere hanger 
on to the British Government or a member of an overcrow'ded 
and parasitic profession, then it is folly for him to go to England. 
He will get the best of training- Scientific, technical, medical, 
surgical and cultural -elsewhere and will be treated with far 
greater courtesy and consideration. 

The question of language usually keeps many people away 
from the continental countries. It is certainly a haudicait to have 
to learn a new language suddenly in the middle of one’s 
university career. But the difficulty is not so great as it appears 
and the reward of knowing an additional language is certainly 
worth all the trouble taken. From the national point of view it 
is very desirable for Indians to acquire a knowledge of other 
languages besides English. ICdiicatcd men in India should try 
to know at least one foreign language. Too many of them 
know English already and there Is no danger.of English suffering 
from want of patronage so long as we remain a dependency and 
even after. It cannot displace our mother tongue, but it has 
become, as a friend of mine put it, the step-mother tongue of our 
intellectuals. It is therefore necessary for us to encourage other 
foreign languages. Our universities iiave not done much, so far in 
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this respect and there is great room for improvement. Even where 
other foreign languages are taught the medium of instruction is 
English, which is an exceedingly foolish way of teaching a third 
language. The average student would often have to translate 
twice before he can express himself to begin with in the new 
language. As a matter of fact there are certain grammatical 
resemblances between Hindustani and for instance French which 
would facilitate the learning of French through Hindustani direct. 
Our schools and colleges should therefore start the teaching of 
foreign languages directly through Hindustani or Bengali or any 
other language of the country, without the intervention of 
English. 

A knowledge of these foreign languages will make it easier 
for students to go to France or Germany or Italy or Russia. But 
even for those who do not go out of the country it will open out 
new literatures, new worlds of thought and action; and it will 
enable them to follow the throbbing day-to-day life of another 
nation by means of its publications, its journals and reviews. 

“'Fo understand all is to forgive all”, says the French proverb, 
and to understand another people and another nation is to like 
them and appreciate their good points. International contacts 
promote mutual comprehension and the spirit of good will and are 
thus the surest guaratitees of an enduring peace. 
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COMMUNISM. 

Prof. K. T. SHAH. 

The rapid growth of socialistic thought has been precipitated 
in the last fifty years as much by the growth and progress of the 
Industrial Revolution, and the consequent mechanisation of in- 
dustry, as by the breakdown of custom and status, which had 
previously reconciled the individual to the lot in which it had 
pleased Providence to throw him ; and which now makes the 
individual increasingly discontented, because he increasingly finds 
more room and less means for self-development and self-expression. 
The progress of mechanical industry, ever since the Revolution 
commenced, has resulted in the production of material utilities in 
such abundance, that, theoretically speaking, the poorest 
individual of our times is able to command a standard of life which 
would have appeared a veritable luxury even to princes two 
hundred years ago. In practice, however, thanks to a number of 
social institutions developed in the past owing to the e.xigencies of 
those days, - such as private property and its transmission from dead 
to the living, the social aspect of this growth of the wealth of 
mankind manifested itself in a growing intensification of riches 
and poverty at either end of the social scheme. The spectacle of 
great riches is by no means peculiar to our age But the perception 
of the injustice of .such e.xcessive riches, so much that the owner 
does not often know what to do with his wealth, and frequently 
uses it in the most wasteful manner, is pecniiariy modern. The 
injustice is brought home to the ordinary individual nowadays 
more than ever, because the individual conies into, intimate contact 
with the process of production, though his role is confined to 
merely devoting himself to a small operation out of a multitude 
necessary for the particular production he may be engaged in. As 
begets only a mere wage that is seldom greater than what just 
suffices to keep body and soul together on a most modest standard 
of living, while for undergoing no labour like his own his employer 
seems to take away the portion of the worker several times over, 
the worker naturally feels there is something rotten in the State of 
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Denmark. On the other hand, the practice of free competition, 
made almost into a fetish by the writers and statesmen of the last 
generation and their predecessors, ended only in the most anarchi- 
cal exhibition of the brutal side of man. Catchwords like “ the 
survival of the fittest ” or “ The Struggle for Existence ” were used 
by half-baked economists and would-be scientists out of the context. 
They thus gave a turn to the social structure that no thinking 
reasonable human being could welcome. In cour.se of time the 
competition-maniacs themselves perceived the immense wastage of 
a system of unrestrained competition; and so they began to evolve 
forms, which, while keeping up the fiction of competition, aimed 
at effectually destroying free competition in the only field in which 
it was harmless. The Trust and the Syndicate and Cartel were made 
expressly to restrict and to destroy competition among producers. 
And when the Trade Union perceived the possibility of concerted 
action for benefiting the workers, they sought a steady improve- 
ment in the conditions and emoluments of work through its means, 
and so to .solve the one problem of the age, w'hich now appears 
solveable only by the wholesale socialisation of the means of 
production, disstribution and exchange. 

This genealogy of Socialism is common to all the variety of 
forms and shades that that principle takes to day. It is, however, 
not completely satisfying as an explanation of the root origin of 
the ideals embraced in the term Socialism. The expression, besides, 
docs not do full justice to the meaning embodied in it, at least as 
used in common parlance and everyday polemics. Socialism, in 
its several forms, is both an ideal as well as a scheme of life. It 
arises in both these aspects from : (1) a realisation of the immense 
waste of human energy involved unavoidably in the exclusive, 
proprietory, capitalistic organisation of society, and (2) an intense 
desire to seek the ways and means for so arranging everyday life 
for every human being as to dispense with this Avastage to the 
utmost of our ability. 

On the ideal side. Socialism, particularly in its most complete 
comprehensive form, aims at securing to each individual all that 
the physical and mental needs of that individual demand, so that 
that individual njay be in the fullest position to realise most 
completely the purpose of his being, and so to contribute the 
utmost possible to the well-being of his fellows. “To each 
according to his needs*, from each according to means’’ sums up the 
ideal of the communist tersely enough to point to its root origin. 
The communist has perceiA'cd that there is, as things .stand now, 
an immense disparity between the aggregate productive energy 
of the human race .md its total consumption capacity. Man is a 
consumption unit beginning to count months before he is born, 
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But, with the progress of civilisation in mankind, the same human 
being does not become a fully developed productive unit until he 
is well into adolescence. Man has this trait in common with all 
animals marching onwards into the scale of evolution. Their 
young ones need a varying period for training to join in the 
productive process of life -in the full functioning of all the powers, 
such as they may be, of each such animal. Man being at the top of 
the scale of evolution necessarily needs the longest period for such 
training and fitting himself for the job before him ; and the period, 
moreover, increases as the individual in the several groups within 
his species is more advanced, more sophisticated, more complexly 
developed. All that while, however, he continues to remain a 
consumption unit of a particularly exacting type, so that no 
inconsiderable proportion of the total adult productive energy of 
the species has to be diverted to the nursing and guarding and 
teaching and training of the child and the youth and the adolescent. 

Who pays for this unproductive employment,— materially 
speaking,— of a large section of the human race. ^ Why, the adult 
worker during the period wdien his productive faculties are at their 
best. It must be noted in passing at this stage that not all adults 
of matured faculties and sound productive capacity, are engaged 
during these years either productively or at all, thanks chiefly to 
the artificial, irrational, organisation of the modern commercial 
and capitalistic society, with its heavy incubus of a class of idle, 
wasteful, reckless rich. But assuming, for the sake of argumenf, 
that all adults, sound in body and mind, arc productive workers, 
what is their total productive energy ? And what is its relation to 
the demands upon it? Obviously man’s powers of mind as well as 
body begin to decline and decay after life’s fiftieth or at most 
sixtieth milestone is past, even in the most healthy and wealthy 
communities. Assuming the proper age for necessary retire- 
ment from strenuous productive work, the right age for 
compulsory pensioning, as it were, to be sixty; assuming the 
period of preparation to extend from birth to twenty; and 
taking the normal span of human life in the best eared for com- 
munities to be seventy — the Three— Score Years and ten of the 
Bible — nearly half the normal life is unavoidably non-productive; 
even though during both these periods at eithef extremity every 
human being functions fully as a consumption unit. I’J. i 

There is thus a deficiency between the sum total of our produc- 
tion energy and the aggregate of our consumption needs in the 
proportion of one to two. But even this is not enough. For the 
under-lying assumption so far has been that the adults are all 
working productively, materially speaking; and that they are at 
work a// the days of the year, and «// the hours of the day. 
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Obviously this cannot be. Man can work at his best for hardly more 
than eight hours per working day; so that the actual total produc- 
tion-energy is really not more than a third of the aggregate poten- 
tial productive capacity of all the adults in a community employed 
productively. As a matter of fact, quite apart from the root vice 
of modern proprietary and commercial society, not all the adults 
are engaged, during their productive period, productively. 
Economic organisation, in almost every field, is still far from 
perfect. In agriculture, which still affords employment to more 
than half the human race, seasonal exigencies alone prevent man 
working for more than 200 days out of 36.S each year. In the 
mechanised industry, too, no man can keep up steady labour 
for more than 300 days out of .36.S. And, added to these, there 
must be further deductions from the sum total of our production- 
energy on account of : (1) the social maladjustment creating and 
maintaining a class of the idle rich and congenital wastrels; 
(2) biological misapprehension, causing or allowing unemployment 
or malemployment for reasons of sex ; (3) political misconstruction 
and social misfits requiring but not justifying— a horde of 
unredeemed parasites, euphemistically described as statesmen 
and soldiers, politicians and prostitutes, paupers and thieves, 
missionaries and ministering angels of all sorts. 7 2 I 

Let us now recast, in the light of the foregoing remarks, 
the equation between supply and demand, between the production 
energy and the consumption requirements. Barely one-tenth 
of the aggregate energy of mankind is actually available, even 
in the best organised modern communities, for material production. 
The total consumption requirements of mankind on the other 
hand, are represented by the full force of humanity. They are, 
in proportion, more by those who themselves contribute little 
(»r nothing to producing material utilities. In proportion as a 
human being is disabled from production by age, or sex, or bodily 
infirmity, or economic incapacity, or social malorganisation, the 
consumption needs of that person arc particularly greater. Supply 
cati. therefore, equal demand, only if the actual producers impose 
on themselves a self-denying ordinance, and forego their seeming 
right to the whole produce of their labour. That is, of course, 
if we assume it to lie the fundamental and indefeasible right of 
every human being born amidst us to a decent, human, et|ual, share 
of life and its opportunities for self-development and sclf-realisa- 
lion. 

Hence the communist ideal: from each according to his means 
so that to each wo may ensure according to his needs. I'his must 
be accomplished the moment our eyes are opened, if we would not 
have the inevitable wastage of human life and energy to be still 
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greater than it is today. But how is the accomplishment to be 
effected? Obviously, the groups and units now in possession of 
exclusive opportunities for self-expression will not suffer them- 
selves to be deposed from their advantageous position of their own 
accord. They fatten upon the weakness, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion of the multitudes that they have managed to keep out of the 
latter’s human heritage for centuries. How can they be expected, 
humanly speaking, to forego their chances to indulge their brute 
instinct of preying upon the weaker? But, by parity of reasoning, 
how can we expect those who have been kept out of their due to 
ignore their rights ? Class consciousness is inevitable, even if it 
seems unwelcome to those now in the saddle. And intensifying 
class consciousness must inexorably lead to class conflict, or to 
social revolution, which is the only means of rectifying the balance, 
and of purging human life once and for all of the original sin of 
private property and its senseless transmission in accordance merely 
with the accident of birth. 

The term Revolution generally terrifies the representatives of 
the classes who have the best reason to apprehend the consequences 
to themselves of that mode of social readjustment. They conveni- 
ently forget that Revolution, as the expression is generally under- 
stood, is only one of the forms of social evolution, even as an earth- 
quake is one of the natural modes of geological evolution. And 
because they command all the key-positions, as it were, leading to 
a domination of the mind and body of the people, they have 
succeeded in inculcating a healthy dread of the very name 
Revolution amongst the wage-slaves and the proletariat in our 
modern civilisation. 

The mere dread, however, of a social Revolution has never pre- 
vented its occurrence, wherever the position is ripe for its advent. 
The communist would deliberately plan for it as the only means of 
realising his ideal, though it may be regarded as an open question 
how far such deliberate planning for a revolution works out as per 
programme. As a preliminary, he must declare a relentless war on 
ignorance and its brood of superstition, as well as on exploitation. 
'I'he communist cannot but be opposed to the Throne and the 
Altar. The priest and the prince arealike a nuisance and an offence 
in his eye, as much as the capitalist and the proprietor, in so far as 
each stands out as a type of exploiters. Likewise the communist 
must also deny any kind or shape of private property in any 
form or guise of productive ulility. Note, in passing, the 
apparent paradox that the communist is not so much against 
property as against proprietors, not so much against capital as 
against capitalists, or rather against Capitalism. For property, in 
so far as it is a means of production, and capital, in the sense of 
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an indispensable adjunct in production, we must have, if we 
would not stop the very process of production. The Communist 
would be the very last to agree to any suggestion which would 
increase the already very serious discrepancy between supply and 
demand, between production-possibility and consumption-neces- 
sity. He, therefore, encourages an all-round intensive mechanisation 
of the productive processes, with as much fanaticism as he invests 
in the disestablishment of any kind or degree of privileged 
classes that would prey upon those lacking in the privileges. 
Looking upon power-driven machinery as the only means to 
make up the equilibrium of demand and supply in human society, 
he necessarily must insist on all-round mechanisation. But if 
the central aim of such a mechanisation is not to be defeated 
altogether or perverted to the exclusive advantage of an 
unproductive few; i.c. if the surplus of produce due to 
mechanical power aiding human ingenuity is not to go to a select 
few only, the communist must take every precaution he can to 
prevent the unequal distribution of the produce regardless of 
productive effort on the part of the worker. He thus insists on 
holding all forms of property, all means and adjuncts of produc- 
tion, including human labour of all kinds, in common; so that the 
same might be employed for the common good by common 
consent, and secure eventually an equal share of life and its 
chances for all. 

This is a curious ending to the modern industrial worker’s 
first depressions on sight of a machine or labour-saving device. 
The first industrial workers almost always opposed machinery, 
and sought to break down - burn down factories where the 
machines were housed, any time their sense of grievance against 
machinery for causing their unemployment became unbearable. 
But they mistook their unemployment to be caused by machinery, 
whereas in reality it was caused by a faulty social system, which 
permitted such an unequal and inequitable distribution of the 
surplus produced. It is the same faulty reasoning which even 
now inspires in certain quarters the demand for a reversion to 
the non-mechanical age, to the handloom and the charka, as 
the only salvatipn of the social sore. By reducing the mass of 
material utilities producible in any community, we can have 
no reasonable hope to improve the real or even the apparent 
plight of the worker and the peasant. The real problem of the 
age lies in the department of Distribution, not in Production. As 
to the latter the more we increase the volume of available 
utilities, — and that can only be done by intensive all-round 
mechanisation,-— the greater chance there would be of a better 
dividend for each producing unit in the community. And if 
5 
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in spite of increasing the volume of material production, we are 
still faced with the spectacle of inequality,— not due to any initial 
disadvantage, infirmity or handicap peculiar to a given 
individual— we must necessarily scrutinise our organisation and 
mechanism of distribution to find out what and where are things 
amiss, and not upset the fountain-head of all production by deny- 
ing the value of modern power-driven machinery. 

In Russia to-day they are intensifying mechanisation with a 
grostesquc, almost an indecent, rapidity. The gibe springs unavoid- 
ably to lips schooled in the clap-trap of all the superstition of an 
effete commercialism, that the Soviet regime is utterly soul-less. 
As though any government, - any social system,- ever had a soul, 
or could possibly have one! The purpose of all such accusations 
is to divert attention from the main achievement of the communist 
regime in Russia. Neither as an ideal of life, nor as a scheme of 
social organization, can we rightly say that the pure spirit and 
undiluted essence of communism is at work in Russia to day. They 
started with it in 1917 ; but the combined might of circumstances, 
prejudices, and international hostilities has been too powerful for 
them. They have had to modify their programme; and at certain 
points to retrace their advance. The peasants have had to be allow - 
ed individuality of possession in the land confiscated from the pri\ i- 
leged classes of the ancicn regime, and intended to be held in 
common. And though in other industries the so-called New 
Economic Policy has not quite discarded, as the rich imagination 
of their critics would suggest,- -the essence of the communist ideal, 
inequality of a sort has made its reappearance in that department 
also. The workers’ and the peasants’ lot is nevertheless far 
superior in Russia to-day to any it was under the T.sarist regime ; 
or to what it could be in any other country where these classes, in 
spite of being the only real producers of material utilities, are still 
compelled to remain mere wage-slaves. If the lot of the Russian 
worker and peasant to-day appears inferior on comparison to that 
of an industrial worker in the United States, that is largely 
because,’with the best will in the world, the Soviet rulers have not 
been able yet to push on mechanisation to the extent and degree 
it obtains in the Western Republic. The potentiality of Russian 
productivity is yet unknown, even in Russia, but the am- 
bitions of the Russian authorities must necessarily be kept 
in check, as long as the rest of the world refuijes to fall in line with 
the Russian methods. 

Herein lies the condition for the successful operation of 
perfect communism, which all its critics deliberately ignore, and 
which some of its professors carefully conceal under a sense of 
misplaced pride. Communism to be really successful— to yield the 
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best fruits— must be universal. AH the fetish and formulas of 
nationalism and patriotism are the deliberate creations of the 
privileged classes to keep up their privileged position by keeping 
disunited and even at enmity the workers of the world for the 
sake of the drones. But while they held in their foul grip the 
mentality of countless millions of workers — even if they are mere 
wage-slaves, - any single country attempting at reconstruction, on 
fairer and more economic lines, of its own social system, must 
break down at every point of contact with the unsocialised— and, 
therefore, unsympathetic communities. Russia’s experience 
suffices to prove beyond question that proposition ; and the same 
must also suffice as proof for the corollary that further 
ventures in the potentialities of production cannot be made, — 
further experiments in the conservation of human energy cannot 
be attempted,— until the reign of reason is more general than it is 
to-day. 

The achievement of Russia is thus both a model and a warning. 
Without a Social Revolution the accomplishment of the ideal— or 
even an approximation to it. -is impossible. A Revolution is a 
revolution, with a reasonable questionmark as to its being 
necessarily bloody. If bloodshed occurs inevitably in a social 
revolution, the greed of the possessing parasitic, privileged classes 
must be held to be responsible in at least an equal degree with the 
frenzy of fanaticism that needs must take possession of the new 
converts to communism, who arc perceiving for the first time the 
criminal injustice done to them for generations. The modus nper- 
(ludi of the social transformation, whatever its salient features 
wiiile in the process of accomplishment, must end in the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. For, if the injustice of ages is to be 
redressed, power under the changed regime cannot be vested in the 
individuals drawn from classes held to be offending ex hypothesi. 
Russia thus has had to disfranchise all those classes which in the 
Tsarist regime monopolised privileged positions. The nobles and 
the priests and the huge capitalistic employers have no vote, just as 
imbeciles and idiots have none. 'I'he class that can alone achieve 
results is the class which has had most to suffer in the past; 
for they only know exactly where the shoe pinches who have 
worn it. Fortunately, in spite of the assinine organisation of 
our modern commercial society, the real workers still outnumber 
the drones with all .tjieir valctaille- in the proportion of nine to 
one in most countries. So there is no great danger of substantial 
injustice in the reorganised society. With the liberation of the 
human spirit from the shackles and trammels of the modern w’age- 
slavery, we may confidently expect such an advance in the 
Aggregate of man’s command over the yet unknown resources of 
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our ancient heritage, that the total mass of the material utilities 
available for distribution would be amply abundant for all the needs 
of human beings, on an infinitely superior standard of living. 
None need be destitute, for none would be a wastrel ; and though 
some unfortunates— unequally endowed by what the superstition 
of our age calls Mother Nature,— may seem to be burdens, 
the ingenuity of man and the progress of Science would then be 
free to apply itself to solve the mystery of what we now label 
the inequalities of heredity. And Beyond what? Those who 
believe in the Destiny of man need not waste their faith on 
vagaries of an unknown god, nor need they seek to peer further 
in the vistas of future now when the root problem of merely 
material inequalities still remains unsolved. 

Bombay. K. T. SHAH. 



THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE • 

A CRITICAL SURVEY. 

I. 

By B. K. MALLIK, M.A. (Oxon.) 

Perhaps it is not even good taste to suggest, at this late liour, 
(hat this eminently readable book still remains to be understood; 
but that seems to be the only way, however crude, I might offer my 
apology for this belated survey. I am aware how Oxford eagerly 
came to these lectures while the boats were busy splashing colours 
in the “Eights.” 1 am aware, again, how even the warily scrupulous 
dons appreciated them, quietly ; and if it is not injudicious, I am 
aware, also, how the Professor with his devastating humanity pre- 
cipitated almost a crisis in the Manchester College if not in the 
Christian Church. But what, to my infinite shame, I am not aware 
of, is whether the real point of the Professor ever crossed the seas ; 
or if. by any chance or mischance, it actually did, whether it could 
have stayed behind either by the nearer ‘Isis’ or the more distant 
“Cam.” This is rather unfortunate, and 1 am the more distressed 
for it as I find, at the root of my misfortune, an acute suspicion 
that, perhaps the European mind would never see the Hindu point 
however heroically it might try. Whether this is my personal 
pathology or it is truly grounded in realities I do not know ; but 
what seems to have been almost rooted in me especially after a long 
sojourn in Europe, is the conviction that even the days of Viveka- 
nanda are gone, once and for ever. What this e.vactly means is 
certainly not what I obviously say ; but it was high time our 
Swamijis had realised the decline of those heroic days and the 
steady rise of “catholic wrath” in their trail. I would not deny, 
however, that a Russefl or a .lacks, might, still behave, at times, as 
if the citadel of European absolutism had well-nigh capitulated. 
On the contrary we might even witness stray wanderings either 
into the vividness of our Rabindranath or the chastened twilight of 

* TUc Hindu View of Life by S. Kadbakrislinan, George Allen & Unwiu S.S. 
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Sabarmati. But the western world, let it never be supposed, would 
cheerfully lose its “brass” if only to spare the Hindu faith. Even 
while it might be breaking down or tottering for a fall, it will have 
at least enough ‘Shaws’ and ‘Mussolinis’ to storm down the Hindu 
pride. But 1 have no mind to embroil Professor Radhakrishnan in 
this hopeless alarm. It might even hurt him if any of his friends 
suggested that he had been quietly sheltering such an unkind feel- 
ing against the stalwarts of the European home. As a matter of 
fact, judged by his obvious moods, he might well be credited rather 
with a softness for the European pride. At any rate, it would be 
fair to him to suppose that Professor Radhakrishnan would not have 
gone all the way to Europe if he had not believed in some real 
fellowship between the Hindu and the European. And, evidently 
it was this belief, more than any other, which helped him to put 
before the British public, the Hindu wisdom, perhaps for the first 
time, in its crystal purity. Never before had the University of 
Oxford the rare chance of listening to one who was, still, an 
independent Hindu, in spite of the besetting, European age. Here 
was a talk as brilliantly modern as you please, and yet it all flowed 
from one who was scrupulously a Hindu though curiously enough 
with neither its aloofness nor orthodoxy. Perhaps, it is too early 
yet to canonise Professor Radhakrishnan, but, indeed, there was so 
much of open and fresh air in his presentation side by side with 
keen advocacy, so much of humility and love along with a rigidity. 
And yet the lectures were, one and all, an intellectual treat, as 
strongly independent in tone as they were fresh and original in 
form. And why should it make any difference whether the Professor 
was understood or not ? After all, the main issue never was, as it 
were, to sweep together the Hindu and the European, h'ellowship 
was not a matter even of argument, much less of chance. And if 
it so happened that the distance between the Hindu and the 
European still did not shrink, even after the Professor had spoken, 
perhaps it was a calamity which even the Gods could not mend. 
Indeed, it need not be even officious to add that there must be 
considerable happenings in this universe of ours before we could 
seriously contemplate even an intimate alliance between them. 
At the very least, to raise only a practical issue, a quite fresh and 
original mode of social existence has to be devisdd ; and that, for 
the whole of the human family ; and, if the prospects are really to 
change, to any advantage, at lea.st, the persistent claims for liberty 
and equality must be faced. But nobody can deny that it has been 
necessary for some time, precisely in the interest of that fusion, 
that the Hindu point of view should be put side by side with the 
European ; and preferably by a Hindu who perchance had not lost 
himself. And that is precisely what, to his great credit, Professor 
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Radhakrishnan had undertaken to do ; and he has done it, as a 
matter of fact, ever so well that he might well be rid of his Euro- 
pean fame before even the next impact was due. For, after all, with 
all his humanity and goodwill, he did not quite succeed in showing 
how the European could be assimilated into the Hindu scheme. 
As a matter of fact, his real achievement lay, not so much in 
building up a common human family, as in defining the spirit and 
unity of the Hindu view, in shaping, as it were, its central theme. 
And one might be pardoned if one suggested that the more the 
western mind went into it the more was it bound to retreat cither 
to its age-long antipathy or even to open hostility. Besides, this 
uneasy sense could only deepen as Professor Radhakrishnan did 
not conclude either as a mere historian or as an advocate of 
Hinduism but even rose to the prophetic pitch of offering its 
basic principles for the reconstruction of the human home. 
Perhaps the mood of the Prophet never left the Professor from 
the beginning of his meteoric tour right up to its very end. 
Perhaps, it was this mood, more than any other, which carried 
the day for him in the camp of his antagonists; for, after all, 
the European with all his loud insistence on liberty and equality 
alw'ays wanted to worship either a hero or a prophet if only 
to soothe his flaming soul. But let us proceed to find out what 
precisely, in his opinion, was the Hindu view especially in its 
relation to the Mahomedan and the Christian. And if it is 
sufficiently integral and unique as he thinks it is, let us see how 
it really meets the problems of the modern age as it is reputed 
to have done those of Classical and Medieval India. 

There is, at least, one other obvious point to consider 
though only, as a preliminary viz., why did the Professor raise 
this issue at all, and at this late hour of the day? It sounds 
rather strange that a scheme which has stood out to times for 
hundreds of centuries, should have to make good its integrity 
to a recent and modern curiosity. At the very worst, its 
conceit- it was not a fraud by any means -might well have 
been construed as its bonafides. Did not “a mere accident” by 
an old adage, sanction even territorial dignity? But it w.as, as 
well, that the question was put, for the answer to it was owed 
by the Hindu to 'his antagonist, at least, in common courtesy. 
The modern mind or more strictly, the modern European 
mind, under a severe stres-s, came to entertain a doubt; and, 
what is more, the exigencies of political and economic existence 
made it rather unusually restive. How painfully did it not 
split even womanly modesty in the glare of the public gaze ? 
How shamefully did it not knock about an otherwise peaceful 
soul ? Whatever the pathos, the more Miss Mayo tore her hair 
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to sweep a Hindu's door-mat or recklessly piled up dirt as if 
to close up the public thoroughfare, the more she reflected the 
scorching agony of the Western pride. But apart from the 
question of laying this scorching doubt, a fresh interpretation 
of the Hindu scheme, perhaps, was due on its own account. 
A social scheme, after all, is not so much dead wood ; so that 
each age has, not only, to recapitulate the old memories— even 
to the extent of exceeding its historic limits- but to put out, 
if possible, the whole structure in a form which only the latest 
experiences could devise. Perhaps even Viswamitra and 
Buddha did not put the question about its bonfides or integrity 
as the modern mind finds it necessary to do ; and perhaps, our 
answer, if we can find any, might be equally peculiar enough. 

But, in any case, it is necessary that we should look into 
the'heart of the doubt which provoked the question ; if only 
because:— (a) It ran out of its European home to infect 
even some of the honest and indigenous souls, (b) It might help 
us to see the point of Radhakrishnan’s answer, the more easily, 
precisely because it would put the charges against Hindu integrity 
definitely. 

Broadly speaking the doubt is based on a two-fold charge, 
viz, (a) That the Hindu society is a ‘medley of practices or a 
museum of races, manners and faiths’, (b) That the Hindu Polity 
makes no room for justice in its economy, i.e. for the freedom of 
the individual. Both in its responsible and popular mood, the 
European mind has, for long, questioned if the Hindu body of 
diverse races, faiths and practices could conceivably form a 
systematic unity. Was it not. on the contrary, as a matter of fact, 
but a hopeless gamble at cheap or even mock humanity ? Any 
European not necessarily an Englishman, might be found, to 
be repeating this ancient doubt whether in strict, diplomatic 
confidence or in the exuberance of religious heat. On the other 
hand, in a different mood and under altogether different 
conditions, did it equally seriou.sly question if the deliberate, over- 
centralisation of “caste” did not, after all, cut out the initiative 
and inspiration of the individual by an arbitrary regulation even 
about the details of human behaviour. How much of the 
uniqueness of the individual or the opportunities for a strictly 
individual life, could possibly survive even after this steady, and 
incessantly benevolent lead ? 

Obviously, the charges betweeji them produced a contradiction. 
But is it, one might still ask, inevitable that the diversity of 
faiths and practices, as are justly associated with the Hindu Polity, 
was bound to cut across its unity, or that the caste-regulated 
individual was fated necessarily to miss his freedom altogether? 
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We happen to believe that no such calamity ever crossed the 
Hindu horizon ; at any rate Kadhakrisbnan is emphatic that there 
was a definite central purpose running through the entire history 
of Hindu culture which, instead of despoiling the individual of 
his birthright, freedom, rather guaranteed its security. What 
this central unity is, and how it preserved “freedom”, especially 
according to the writer, we will, .soon, have the oportunity to 
see ; as a matter of fact, our review of his work will consist mainly 
of a critical analysis of his ideas of ‘freedom’ and ‘unity’. But 
before we proceed to discusss them, it might be, as well, if we 
contemplated, for a moment, the Hindu social scheme itself, if 
only to visualise the ground and origin of the charges. The 
persistence of the doubt is, by no means, an evidence of its 
intelligent appreciation ; and it need not be superfluous to do it 
justice by forcing it, as it were, from the very heart of the social 
scheme. 

Obviously the difficulty about the Hindu scheme is not on 
the score of its being a social system ; there could be nothing in 
a social scheme as such /.e. a group of diversities, which need 
have isolated tlie Hindu scheme from its antagonist, the 
European, Christian or Mahomniadan. As a social scheme, it 
was bound to be constituted by diversities with reference to 
which alone its unity had a sense. At least the priest, the soldier 
atid the working man, for instance, had to be there in any 
scheme as, after all, it was, if anything, but an aggregation of 
diverse human interests. If, however the doubt still persistently 
arose about the Hindu scheme it must have been provoked by 
some peculiarity in the nature of its diversity. We have to 
assume that there must have been some special feature about the 
Hindu diversity which, while it isolated the Hindu scheme from its 
hereditary rivals, at the same time, set a doubt on the trail of 
its isolation. As a matter of fact, the peculiarity seems to have 
arisen as the result of a deliberate preservation of every 
conceivable type and form of life simultaneously, instead of only 
a selection from among their multiple varieties. For instance, 
while a European or a Semitic system happened to sanction only 
one form of marriage or one form of worship -whatever that 
might be, -the Hi fldu system sanctioned almost every form. As 
we shall presently see, the Polytheist and the Monotheist had 
equally a chance in the Hindu family exactly as the Polygamist 
and the Monogamist. Why however, the Hindu genius chose to 
build on such a peculiar plan is just the point at issue, but it was 
certainly not to cultivate a mood of romancing. On the contrary, 
the Hindu must have worked with a conviction which was less 
anxious ‘to create or write human history’ than to reproduce, 
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if possible, the cosmic ground-plan as if its model was the cosmic 
spirit itself, as it was perpetually lost in the reflection of its 
eternal history. What this precisely means, and whether it did 
not, after all, run close, to an apocalyptic dream, is another story ; 
but it was nut possible, certainly, that the European mind also, 
would look in the same direction, much less sympathise with 
this wide-reaching ambition. For, on the whole, it was ‘History’ 
and not ‘totality’ that appealed to the European genius more; 
and “selection” was the key note of its activity even while it 
was apocalyptic in its rarer mood. Besides, the social process, 
like any other was, to it, an evolution which did not preserve 
what is even technically called the ‘earlier’ or the ‘less complete’ ; 
nor certainy gave a chance to the ‘false’ or the ‘irregular’. Whether 
it was classical and medieval, or savage and barbarous, with the 
European, the interest, in question, had to go the way of doom 
if it happened to be “earlier” or truly primitive, not to say false 
and mistaken. The law of evolution was transcendence and 
supersession instead of preserv'ation and continuance; so that 
unity was well nigh inconceivable if it had to eke out its 
existence on the combined fortunes of the so-called “earlier” 
and the “later”. The Hindu scheme, naturally, was not even a 
cosmopolitan attempt to the European mind, like the “League 
of Nations” ; nor certainly a ‘concourse’ like the late Austrian 
Empire or the still existing British ambition. It was really anti- 
social and anarchic if it was, at all, a logical and decent performance. 
No doubt the late Austrian Empire had, at least, the race 
problem and Russia and China even the religious problem in 
addition, while the British Empire came to hold by a peculiar 
chance, the Hindu system itself as one of its dark units ; but none 
of these practised the diabolic art of making the “Lamb and 
the Lion” drink from the same spring i.e. of fusing such apparent 
contradictories as ‘monogamy’ and ‘polygamy’ into the same 
crucible. The British Empire, again, was even supposed to 
have had a mission in spite of its strenuous history ; and if 
Providence had not passed it on to some remote generation in 
the far-off future, it might yet have seen to it that the Hindu 
scheme was smashed to bits by its own social and polititical 
dead-weight. Not even its worst enemies whether inside or 
outside its economy, ever advocated its wholesale assimilation. 
And if one, for the moment, looked back to its “political model” 
or its “cultural pattern” in classical history 'even the most liberal 
mood behind “Jus Gentium” or the “Platonic adventure” need 
not be supposed to have dreamt of the Hindu vision in its bid 
whether for ‘Universal citizenship’ or for ‘immaculate perfection.’ 
And it makes no difference whether one looked to Imperial 
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achievement or Humanitarian movemment. Not even a trace 
of the Hindu idea of Toleration would be found whether in 
the Stoic or in his rival, the Christian or even the Mohanimadan 
humanity. The note of universalism that they all struck though 
eminently brilliant and far reaching, fell far short of the 
evolutionary plan, not to say, the cosmic; precisely because its 
one aim was to level down the barriers inside a selected area, to 
standardise individuals, instead of a ‘chosen race’ or a ‘chosen 
class.’ 

Almost by common consent, therefore, the Hindu system 
could be taken as, at least, unique, without a parallel anywhere 
in the history of the human race. At any rate it was this 
uniqueness which consisted in systematising the “heterogenous,” 
which led the European mind to doubting if it could possibly 
have a central purpose or system at all. As luck would have 
it, what the Hindu happened to believe to be the only true form 
of unity, the European frankly suspected to be hut a symbol of 
anarchy. Why this difference arose is another question, but 
once the Hindu came to hold so strongly that heterogeneity 
could not only be systematised but were the only media through 
which a ‘society’ could be formed, the other doubt, ;.e., about 
the absence of freedom, could not be very long in coming. 
Whether the Hindu would admit it as a matter of fact or not, 
the individual in his system had to stand despoiled of his free 
activity exactly to the same extent as he had security. 
So that it was not to be expected that the European should not 
accuse the Hindu of injustice if not of even crudity at times. 
Whether he was right or wrong in his accusation is another 
question ; whether it was a shame on the head of the innocent 
Hindu is still a debatable point. It might be only an irony of 
fortune at the worst or even a blessing at the best. At 
any rate, the individual was not meant to be a mere tool 
or grind ; on the contrary, if he was so frankly stripped of 
his social birthright, at ail, it was only to guarantee his 
“preservation” on the one hand and ‘spiritual fortune’ on the 
other. But let us proceed to study Kadhakrishnan's reply to 
the charges. We have had enough of the charges and the 
doubt. 

He of course, does not take it for granted that it was not 
necessary to define the Hindn system ; on the contrary he begins 
his lectures straightway by telling us precisely how difficult 
it was to define the term “Hindu.” He says. “To many it 
seems to be a name without any content. It is a museum of 
beliefs, a medley of rites, or a mere map, a geographical expression. 
Its content, if it bus any, has altered from age to age, from 
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community to community. It meant one thing in the Vedic 
period, another in the Brahmanical and a third in the Buddhist. 
It means one thing to the Saivite, another to the Vaishnavite, 
and a third to the Sakta.” But the difficulties do not embarrass 
him ; at any rate they did not precipitate a suspense, for one 
thing, about its historic continuity. On the contrary we find 
him arguing with great confidence about its unity from the 
two outstanding features in its career : 

(a) Endurance for hundreds of centuries, (b) Parentage of 
ever so many centres of culture. How could such a classic 
culture continuously endure and inspire so many other' centres 
and yet never crystalise into a central unity ? 

But it was not humanly possible that the Professor of all 
others would pamper the European pride, iiiiich less stimulate 
the classic delusion that ‘nothing moves in this imiverse except 
the Greek pride.’ The utmost that he could gracefully concede 
to Greece was a monopoly in the European zone provided that, 
at least, the Asiatic sovereignty was reserved for the Hindu 
claim. Perhaps it is not altogether impossible that the facts 
of history might, to some extent, at least, bear him out, but what 
a comforting solution of the Indo-Greek controversy for the 
rest of the humunity } And who knows but Spengler after all 
might be more in the right than the Greek pride ? Let us (jiiote ; 
“The dictum that, if we leave aside the blind forces of nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not (Jreek in its origin, 
has become a commonplace with us. But it is not altogelliei 
true. Half the world moves on independent foundations which 
Hinduism supplied. China and Japan, Tibet and Siam, Puiana 
and Ceylon look to India as their spiritual home. The civilisation 
itself has not been a shortlived one. Its historic records date 
back for over four thousand years, and even then it had reached 
a stage of civilisation which has continued its unbroken, though 
at times slow and almost static course, until the present day. 
It has stood the stress and strain of spiritual thought and 
experience for more than four or five milleniums”. 'I'he point 
that he came to make next was, perhaps, less controversial, or 
altogether immune, viz., that the Hindu culture was neither an 
Island culture nor even a mere semicontinental 'attempt. Sooner 
or later not less than 2,000 miles in length and 1,800 miles in 
breadth, came to contribute towards its vividly huge proportions. 
This by itself, was not extraordinary there was at least, a 
parallel ; but it did not mean that it was more a mere ‘regional’ 
produce or a gift of ‘natural selection’ than a civilisation. He 
quotes Vincent Smith, “India beyond all doubt possesses a deep 
underlying fudamcntal unity, far more profound than that 
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produced either by geographical isolation or by political 
superiority. The unity transcends the innumerable diversities 
of blood, colour, language, dress, manners and sect” The point 
is that the Hindus remain, “as such a distinct cultural unit with 
a common history, a common literature and a common civilisa- 
tion” and, one may add, in spite of their ‘regional peculiarity’ 
and a deep debt of gratitude to ‘culture contacts’. Why, indeed, 
should ‘region’ and ‘selection’ control the Hindu destiny any 
more or any less than they are supposed to have done the rest 
of the human cultures ? But the point which comes up for 
discussion immediately after is really the main issue and naturally 
most intensely controversial, viz. the nature of its unity. And it 
was all to the good that the Professor had actually devoted to 
it practically the whole of his lectures. He says “We see that 
the Hindu recognises one supreme spirit, though different names 
are given to it. In his social economy he has many castes but 
one society. In the population there are many races and tribes, 
but all are bound together by one common spirit. Though many 
forms of marriage are permitted, there is only one ideal aimed at. 
There is a unity of purpose underlying the multitudinous 
ramifications.” This is the conclusion which the Professor 
reached after a very brilliant though rapid survey of the history 
of Hinduism and obviously it cuts like a keen point into the 
very heart, at least of one of the main charges against Hinduism. 
Here is, at any rate, a distinct conception of unity and whether 
it is altogether arguable or not. there can be no doubt that it 
knocks tlie European charge practically dead on the spot. But 
let us see how the Professor develops it. He says “The Hindu 
civilisation is so called, since its original founders or earliest 
followers occupied the territory drained by the Sindhu (the 
Indus) river system corresponding to the North-Western Frontier 
Provinces and the Punjab. The people on the Indian side of 
the Sindhu were called Hindu by the Persian and the later 
western invaders” We shall not wait to discuss the significance 
of the term "Hindu” 'Fherc are other people who might be 
interested in the bare significance of a term, but the point which 
we should make by the way is that this civilisation, by whatever 
name you might ‘call it, was neither Pre-Aryan nor pure Aryan. 
Asa matter of fact India was peopled by communities and races, — 
we hope the Mahoenjiidaro excavation will not close with only 
the Semi-Sumerian epoch long before the Hindu civilisation had 
arisen ; and it will be a mistake to suggest that it was a gift to 
them by the Aryan-speaking people who might have carried it 
over with them very much in the way the modern Europeans are 
still busy bringing their merchandise to us. But the que.stion 
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arises that if the Hindu civilsation was neither a mere replica 
of the Aryan or the non-Aryan culture nor merely some clever 
manipulation of them, what exactly were the eonditions that 
were responsible for it, and as it actually arose only after the 
Aryan-speaking people had appeared on the scene, in what 
precise way were these conditions connected with ths Aryan- 
appearance? This, to us, is a very important issue, and it is 
unfortunate that the Professor had not the time to discuss it. 
Incidentally however he has made two points which seem to 
have a direct bearing on this particular question. Let us quote 
from him. “If we look into the past history of India, we see how 
the country has been subjected to one race invasion after another. 
Even at the begining of her history India was peopled by various 
groups, the dark aboriginal tribes, the sturdy Dravidians, the 
yellow-skinned Mongols and the blithe, forceful Aryans. Very 
soon she developed intimate intercourse with the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Scythians and some of these settled down in 
India. No other country in the world has had such racial problems 
as India. The term Hindu had originally a territorial not a 
credal significance. It implied residence in a well defined gi>ogra- 
phical area. Aboriginal tribes, savage and half-civilised people, 
the cultured Dravidians and the Vedic Aryans were all Hindus 
as they were the sons of the same mother. The Hindu thinkers 
reckoned w'ith the striking fact that the men and women dwelling 
in India belonged to different communities, worshipped different 
gods and practised different rites.” Obviously what we get from 
the above quotations is that the people responsible for the 
scheme of Hindu organisation had at least two distinct things to 
face, (1) A diversity of faiths, customs, rites and (2) A state 
of violent opposition and conflict between them. The question 
before them was not, as a matter of fact, as to how a society could 
be raised with, for instance, only ‘one race’ or ‘one religion‘ or 
a variety of faiths and customs, not necessarily in a state of 
conflict. It was on the contrary, a problem of raising a society 
which would make room for a conflicting variety. But nobody 
would suppose that a mere conflicting variety was sufficient to 
give rise to the Hindu system of caste. On the contrary the 
problem of society-building might well be supj\osed to have been 
nothing but the problem of unifying the multiple and the 
diverse; and no society, not certainly the European, was ever 
free from the task of organising the conflicting variety. Where 
then was the peculiarity of the Indian diversity? In what way 
did the variety of practices in India or the conflict among them, 
differ from that of the European or of any other centre of society- 
building? And a peculiarity there must have been or the 
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uniqueness of the Hindu scheme stood condemned and certainly 
it is too late in the day even to dispute that uniqueness. 

At the very best, no other social scheme preserved the 
types, or the variety, whatever the consequences, in the 
manner the Hindus did. No other scheme developed caste 
system. Neither the ancient Greek in Athens nor the modern 
CJhristian in Brazil, not to say any other race developed 
anythinK but the class system built on a singular model or 
exclusive type. There was not even a suggestion of caste, 
so that what it is absolutely necessary that one must dis- 
cover is the precise way in which the Indian variety had 
stood so as to lead, in the end, to the formation of the 
caste-scheme. But here again, the Professor had not time 
enough to raise these issues; as a matter of fact he had 
to take many things for granted by the awkward necessity of 
having had to discuss the Hindu outlook in the course of 
only four lectures. There arc two points, however, which he 
has made with perfect confidence by way of indicating the 
Hindu peculiarity. For instance he is more than conhdent 
that the Hindu method of dealing with “conflict” was 
peculiar enough wliile according to him no race except the 
Hindus ever practised “toleration” in the place of “extermina- 
tion” or “subordination." Whether he is correct in his belief 
or not is another question, and it will be our care to discuss 
it at great length as we go on: but there can be no doubt 
that he has reviewed the whole question of conflict in a 
masterly way ; and if in the end, w e venture to propose any 
difference from him it will be very much because of this 
illuminating analysis. But let us see how he makes out these 
peculiarities. 'Fo begin with he has classified the conflict 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans under two heads: 
(1) conflict of faiths; (2) conflict of races. 

This is ccrtinly comprehensive enough but let us quote, 
“Regarding the solution of the problem of racial conflicts, 
the different alternatives which present themselves are those 
of extermination, subordination, identification or harmonisation.” 
We would strongly recommend to the reader this illumina- 
ting survey of tfte historic methods. As it is, the Professor 
rejected one by one all the methods till he came to the 
last; and he offers it, with great relief, as the only safe 
course for democracy, viz., let us quote “Hinduism adopted 
the only safe course for democracy, that each racial group 
be allowed to develop the best in it without impeding the 
progress of others. F>ery historical group is unique and 
specific and has an ultimate value : and the highest morality 
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requires that we should respect its individuality.” Perhaps 
this is much too precise a claim to pass unchallenged even 
among the advocates of the Hindu view; but the Professor 
be it noted, is emphatic that the method of harmonisation 
was necessarily a Hindu method, a creation by the Hindu 
genius par excellence. What is even more, the Professor 
is convinced that what gave a bottom to the uniqueness of 
the Hindu scheme was precisely this speciality. In so far 
as the Hindu did not choose, according to the Professor, 
cither to e.\terniinatc or to subordinate his opponent, did 
he happen to develop his caste-scheme. But why, one might 
ask again, did the other races and peoples choose differently ? 
How is it that they chose to exterminate or subordinate 
their opponents when, at least conceivably they could have 
equally harmonised their differences like the Hindus? And 
even if by an irony of fate they happened to do nothing 
as a matter of fact but exterminate or subordinate, was 
this ruthlessness the inevitable result of a raeial mischance 
or of some accident and a perverse twist in their historic 
conditions? At any rate these are some of the questions 
which have to be answered before even tlic view of the 
Professor himself, strong as it is. could be fully api)reciated. 
Of course the Professor was much too interested in dealing 
with the broad differences between tlie Hindu and the 
non-Hindu scheme to contemplate tliese particular issues: 
and we feel almost confident that he might well liave sta- 
ted his case in a different form if he had the opportunity to 
go into the whole question of social organisation more fully. 
But for ourselves we do not feel at all that so strt/iig and 

sweeping a claim need ever be made either on behalf 

of the Hindu or against the non-Hindu. For one thing we 
do not think it is neces.sary that one must accept even the 
method of harmonisation as final, much less believe that it 
was not known at ail across the borders of Hindusthan- 

To say the least of it, the problem of conflict is still a 
problem lying, as it were, red-hot on the anvil while at 
any rate the doctrine of the Medieval Church in Europe 
about the grades and classes in society was* a clear plea for 
harmonisation if for anything at all. And it is well known that the 
idea of social organism was by no means either unfamiliar or 
uncherished in Medieval Europe. But we do not certainly mean 
that the Medieval Christian preached nothing but the caste 
system. Far from it. He was not broad or liberal enough 
even to conceive the idea. What we mean is that the 

notion of harmonisation was not necessarily a caste notion. 
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though outside the caste arena it might well have become both 
circumspect and deliberately compact. On the other hand, 
there might be evidence even in Hindu history to show that 
the Hindu himself might not have altogether avoided 
extermination or subordination. How could he, after his 
historic lineage from the Aryan and the non-Aryan ? Indeed 
it might easily be no less absurd to suggest that slaughter 
and slavery were taboos in the history of Hindustban than 
to believe that harmonisation was an unknown God in the 
non-Hindu pantheon. So that it was, by no means, inevitable 
that one was bound to get down to the real secret of the caste 
system if only one kept religiously to the track of the 
Hindu method ; on the contrary, it might, with some confi- 
dence, be suggested that perhaps the mainspring of their 
uniqueness, that ultimately accounted for it, lay not so much 
in their method of dealing with conflicts as in the very nature 
of the conflicts themselves. 

As the Professor himself has said, the conflicts which, in 
the long run, gave rise to the Hindu scheme were as acute as 
they could possibly be ; and in this opinion he could easily 
command the assent of all who specialised in Indian history. 
Professor MacDonell’s monograph on caste for instance bears 
on the point with illuminating lucidity. But we do not mean 
merely the ‘intenisty’ or ‘acuteness’ of the conflict when we 
take tlie liberty of suggesting that the secret of the Hindu 
uniqueness was to be found in the nature of the conflict which 
preceded its orientation. It seems to us that Professor MacDonell 
was wrong in deducing the caste system from a mere difference 
of degree in the conflict. Surely it was not possible that the 
“caste system” tvould arise in India, a system qualitatively 
different from the “class system” elsewhere, simply because the 
conflict between the Aryans and the non-.Aryans happened to be 
more intense than any that ever took place in the world outside. 
There must have been some qualitative difference in the 
nature of the Indian conflict to account for the qualitative 
change in the social scheme which happened to solve them. 
And this difference, as we have already suggested, seems to 
appear in the very nature of the interests that actually clashed. As 
a matter of fact, we feel it almost necessary to believe that 
in so far as the Aryans and the non-Aryans or the ‘cultures' that 
they represented clashed, as no other cultures or races ever 
did within our knowledge, did they come to develop a social 
scheme consciousness by its absence from any other record that 
we ha ve so far known. So that the question of real importance 
was not so much to discover how the clash of the cultures was 
7 
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dealt with as to make sure what exactly these cultures were, and 
how they clashed with one another. What is wanted obviously 
is a fresh analysis of the momentous meetin}>: Iwtween the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans that took place so very long ago; 
ami it might not be altogether useless if we, for a time, deviated 
from our course to discuss the rise and the procession of the 
Hindu history. 

Calcuita. B. K. MAI.LIK. 



GLEANINGS. 


TOLSTOY & BERNARD SHAW. 

AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 

‘Man & Superman’ Criticized. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, the welLknown translator of Tolstoy, in sending to 
the press the following hitherto unpublished letter from Tolstoy to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, writes:-- 

Mr. Shaw, when recently .sending to a London evening paper copies of a 
letter from him to Tolstoy and of Tolstoy’s reply, mentioned that he could not 
lay hands on the rest of their correspondence. I have since been able to supply 
him with a copy of tlie following letter, w'hich deals with “Man and Superman." 
In replying to me Mr. Shaw said : "It is an admirable letter, and 1 am sorry I 
did not get it in time to include it with the other." and he suggested that I should 
have it published. 

What appears clearly from the correspondence is that these two writers 
respected one another and w’cre interested in each other’s w’orks, though they 
did not alw'ays agree, and 'Lolstoy. when he disagreed, had an emphatic way of 
expressing it. 

Shortly before his death, sp<»aking of the lack of good writers in all countries, 
he said : "There are none now'," and w'ifh some hesitation, he then added : "Unless, 
perhaps, Shaw." 

1'he letter, w'hicli bears no date, is as f(»llows: 

Dear Mr. Sliaw', Plcasi' excuse me for nor having thanked you before this for 
the book you sent me through Mr. Maude. 

Now', on reading it and giving .special attention to the passages you marked, 

1 particularly appreciate Don .luan’s speeches in the Interlude the Scene in 
ilell (though it seems to me that the subject would have gained greatly by being 
treated more seriously than as a casual episode in a comedy) - and "The 
Revolutionists’ Hand book." In the former 1 w'as able without any effort to agree 
fully with Don Juan’s remark liiat he is a hero "who seeks in contemplation 
t«i discover the inner w ill »)f the world . . . and in action to do that will by the 
so-discovered means"- or. in my way of expressing it, "to recognise the will of Ciod 
in one’s self and to do it. ’’ 

Secondly, 1 am particularly plea.sed by your attitude tow.i;d civilisation and 
progress and the very true refli'ction, tliat linw'cver, tliey cannot improve the 
state of inankiiul unless men thenisilvrs alter. I'lie difiiience of our views is 
merely this : that according to you, mankind's improvement w ill be accomplished 
when ordinary people become supermen or when fresh supermen are produced; 
while in my opinion, it will occur when men disencumber the true religions, 
including Christianity, from all the accretions wdiich deform them, and when 
allf uniting in the understanding of life which lie.s at the base of all the 
religions, realise their responsible relation to the world’s eternal origin and 
accept the guidance for life which flows therefrom. 
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The practical advantage my way of freeing people from evil has over yours 
is that one can easily imagine very large numbers even of little-educated or quite 
uneducated people accepting to evolve supermen out of people who now exist or 
to breed new ones would need exceptional conditions which arc as far from 
being attainable as those required for the correction of mankind by progress 
and civilisation. 

Dear Mr. Shaw, life is a great and serious affair, and we all in general, in the 
short interval of time granted us, must try to find our appointed task and fulfil 
it as well as possible. This applies to everybody, and to you especially, with 
your great gift of original thought and your penetration into the essence of all 
questions. And therefore, confidently trusting that I shall not offend you, 1 
will tell you what seem to me to be the defects in your book. 

The first defect in it is that you are not sufficiently serious. One should not 
speak jestingly of such a subject as the purpose of human life, the causes of 
its perversion, and the evil that fills the life of humanity today. I should like 
the speeches of Don Juan to be not the speeches of a vision, but the speeches 
of Shaw, and also that ‘‘The Revolutionists' Handbook" should be attributed 
not to the non-existent Tanner but to a living Hernard Shaw who is responsible 
for his words. The second reproach is that the questions you deal with are of 
such profound comprehension of the evils of our life and such brilliant capacity 
for exposition as yourself to make them the subject of satire may easily do harm 
rather than help the solution of these grave questions. 

In your book I detect a desire to surprise and to astonish the readers by vour 
great erudition, talent, and cleverness. Yet all this is noi merely unnecessary for 
the solution of the questions you deal with, but often distracts the readers’ 
attention from the essence of the matter by attracting it to the smartness of the 
exposition. In any case, I think this book of yours expresses your views, not 
in their full and clear development, but only in an embryonic state. I think that 
these views developing more and more, will arrive at the one truth we all seek 
and towards which we all gradually approach. 

I hope you will forgive me if there is anything that displeases you in what 
I have said. I have said it only because I recognise your very great gifts and 
for you personally have a most friendly feeling, and so 1 remain, Leo Tolstoy. 



PERSONALITIES OF OUR AGE. 


PRIMATE S ADDRESS TO JOURNALISTS. 


Are tIuTc aS many oiitstandinp; men in liurope, particularly in this day 

as tluTC were SO or more years ago ? 

Speaking to a gathering of journalists in l^iulon in mail week the Archbishop of 
('anterbury asked this question and answered it himself in the negative. 

*' We do not seem to have the outstanding figures we had in the days that 1 can 
first remember, ” he said. 

To name but a few of the great Victorian figures, there werc: -- 

In the Church Benson, Temple, and Handley Moul. 

In Politics Palmerston, Ciladstone, and Beaeonsfield. 

Science Kelvin, Lister, Spencer, Darwin and Huxley. 

Literature" -Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, George Kliot, 'riiackeray, Tennyson, and 
Swinburne. 

Music - Wagner, Brahms ; and as singers, Patti, Jenny Lind, Sims Reeves, and 
De Reszke. 

Painting lA'ighton, Whistler, and Alma Tadema. 

Architecture -Barry, (.Jilhert. Seott, Street, Pearson, Pugin, and Bentley. 

Senlpliire -Rodin, Chantrey, 'J'hornycroft, and Gilbert. 

Law Russel, Alverstone, and HaKsbury. 

Nothing struck liim so much, slid the Primate, as the abscMU-e now, as compared 
with 40 years ago, of great personages outstanding above their fellows. 'Phey had 
men and women of high reputation in public service and important work, but they 
had nothing corresponding to the outstanding persons who dominated Europe and 
England in the time.s to which he had referred. 'Fake the year 1S.S8, when the gigantic 
figure of Bismarck was domiiiating Europe. At the same rime in England great men 
were fashioning views with regard r<» wliat was coining to light. Gladstone's 
words, dominating words, were thundering forth, and Lord Salisbury was replying. 

In these days something bad happened, things were changed, and, though we 
had men of very high reputation, men of merit and activity, there did nut seem to be 
the outstanding peaks. He did not suppose that England was peculiar from other 
countries, except perhaps Italy. (Laughter.) Their sufferings were of the same 
kind as those of other countries, if suffering it was, and that was exactly what he was 
not sure about. He thought it was a ini.sfortune that there were no outstanding figures, 
but it might be that every one had been raised higher, so that tlie peaks did not loom 
so high tfxlay. It might he that the quick, competent, universal circulation of 
knowledge and the pow'er to bring home to everybody what had happened had grown 
to such a Seale that it was practically iniixissible for men in the midst of it to emerge 
with the size and opportunity for doing things that were possible in the old days. 

The following opinions on the Archbishop’s speech were 
obtained : - 

Lord Sydknham : “In Mussolini wc have an outstanding personality. I am 
strongly of opinion, however, that the general advance of democracy makes it more 
and more unlikely that the exceptional men of the pre.sent will be able to . ise to 
conspicuous positions. On the other hand, I do not believe for a moment that we 
and Europe have not got men as good now as ever lived before. 
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Canon Woodward, ok Westminster Abbey : “My view is very much the 
same as llic Arclibishop's --that the prohleins of the clay are so much more enor- 
mous and world-wide that they dwarf even the biggest men. 

believe we have got as big men as ever in the Church of England but they do 
not seem so big because the problems are so enormous. 

“There are men like the Archbishop himself. 1 think he would have stood out 
as a great administrator at any period of the Church's history and in the realm of 
thought and intellect men like the Dean of St. Paul's, Bishop Hensley-lleiison, and 
Bishop Gore stand out as great men.’* 

Sir ISRAKL GOLLANE/. : “1 have no doubt a great many men would accept 
the Archbishop’s view. In the world of letters, people who may be great do not stand 
out so prominently as they did in the Victorian Age. The Archbishop himself is a 
good example. He might he termed a great Victorian. 'Phe average may be higher 
now than it was then." 

Sir Johnston PORBES-RobERTSON : “1 think it is a fact that the average 
acting is far higher to-day than it was when I went on the stage in 1874. But it 
so happens that at the present moment there are not any outstanding figures 
like Phelps, Macready, Irving, and Mi.ss Terry. 

“Nowadays there are no actor-managers, so that the theatres do not have a 
personal cache such as they had in the days of Irving. Hare, and Bancroft. 

“That is a very great drawback. All those people were pioneers ; tlu* people 
knew when they went to Mr. Hare's theatre the kind of play they would see. or to 
Irving's and so on. Nowadays it is all a mix-up. w'ith one Monday one class of 
entertainment and the next something el.se. There is no stability. 

“At the same time, the plays are very well produced, admirably srage-managed, 
the average acting is very high indeed, and far more theatres are playing legitimate 
drama than in the ‘seventies and eighties.' 

“But there are no outstanding figures. The strong personalities do not stand 
out today." 

Mr. SiiAW: - 

“I am an old Victorian myself. I belong to (be .\rchl>ishop of ( aiiterljuiy’.s 
period. I think there were one or (wo notieeal>Ie people 40 years ago. 

“The fact of the matter is that today there are so many outstanding pcrsonaliiies 
tliat they are not noticed." 

Below are two lists of faiiKius names the first of great personalities living in 
1878 and probably know'ii to ail, and the second a list for 1V2S : 


1878. 

1928. 

Bismarck. 

I'jnstcin. 

John Bright. 

.Marconi. 

Disraeli. 

IJ*»yd (fcorgc. 

Gladstone. 

Mme. (.’uric. 

Robert Browning. 

Sir Oliver Lod;! 

Victor Hugo. 

Miaw. 

Ilnxlcy. 

Tagore. 

Ibstm. 

.Maelcrlinck. 

Ciaribaldi. 

Kipling. 

Manning. 

I'nch. 

Newman. 

Amundsen. 

'I'olstoi. 

Mussolini. 

Ruskin. 

H. G. Wells. 

Wagner. 

Epstein. 

Verdi. 

D' AniiuiirJo. 

F*ast<*ur. 

Paderewski. 

VV. Grace. 

Jack Hobbs. 


Mail) more names known the world over c<iuld, of course, be added to both 
lists. --(“Tile Statesman.") 



“TWELVE BAD MEN.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

BY ALDOUS HUXLEY. 

What is badness ? The title of Mr. Sidney Dark's latest volume (“Twelve Bad 
Men,” Hodder and StouRhton, 12s. 6d.) gave me hopes that I might discover. But I 
have been disappointed. After reading the twelve rather perfunctory little biog- 
raphies contained in the book, I find myself no wiser than I was before. All that I 
have discovered is that Mr. Dark dislikes autocrats, revolutionaries, and anti-clericals. 
Also that he does not read his proofs very carefully. And by the way, were the 
•‘Condotierri’’ (zie) “the most reckless and most efficient of mercenaries ?“ Most of 
the hired Italian captains were distinguished, surely, more for their cautiousness than 
for their recklessness. And was there another St. Dominic ? I ask in ignorance. The 
only one I know of was certainly not responsible for the reforms of the Counter-Re- 
formation, “reforms which were to come, alas, belatedly with St. Ignatius and St. 
Dominic.” Of the nature and essence of badness I have learnt little or nothing from 
Mr. Dark’s biographies. This is perhaps not surprising. For with the exceptions of 
Benvenuto Cellini and Casanova, all Mr. Dark's bad men arc public characters. 
They are kings, diplomats, prime ministers, dictators. They ow e their celebrity to 
the fact that they were the incarnations of special social functions. It is no doubt 
deplorable that human beings should be reduced to the level of incarnate functions, 
(of this I shall have more to say later.) But w hen they have been so reduced why 
worry about anything but the efficiency of the machine r “Though Frederick William 
had no thought for the happiness of bis subjects, his economies were immensely use- 
ful to the State. Waste land was reclaimed, roads were made, schools were built.”— 
In that ca.se, Frederick W’llliain was surely a good ruler. The function of my motor- 
car is to transport me from one place to another. So long as it does so efficiently, I 
am quite content. I do not inquire whether the machine has any thought for the 
happiness of its owner. 

Mr. Dark is very severe on Machiavelli. To read his strictures one would imag- 
ine that the Florentine had actually deserved the bad name wdiicli he still enjoys 
among those who have never read his books. But, after all. Machiavelli w'as nearly 
a realistic student of sociology setting dow n the facts as he saw them. The morality 
of public men, he perceived, is mit and has never been the same as the morality of 
private men. If you W'ish to succeed in the professu)ii of ruler, you must do what 
other successful rulers of your particular type have done. And he proceeds, in the 
manner (jf Mrs. Bectoii to give a few political recipes. Ruling is an art. and, like 
other arts, may he practised according to a variety of different convietioiis. Yon may 
dislike some of these eonveiitioiis, in which case you will tend to dislike the artist 
who works in them. And the more successful he is in the abhorred convention the 
worse you will think hiin. This is Mr. Dark’s ease. His had men are successful 
exponents of political conventions w hich he happens to dislike. 'Fake the case, for 
example, of Thomas Cromwell, llis erinie, according to Mr. Dark is that he believed 
in personal, despotic, nationalistic government and that he put his ideas into 
practice at the expense of the Catholic Church. To judge from Mr. Dark's own 
account he was no better or worse, personally, than almost any ordinsirilv efficient 
business man or politician. Parliament and the city are full of Thomas Cionuvelis. 
They are the back bone of the country. If Henry VlII’s Minister deserves to be put 
into the Chamber of Horrors, then so do almost all the pillars past and present 
society, There may be, and indeed I think there is, ipiite good justification for this. 
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But to si*Ject one single vertebra from the national backbone and condemn it, just 
because yon dislike its political opinions, seems rather unfair. 

'Du* public men whom Mr. Dark has chosen to brand with infamy are despots or 
the servants of despots, militarists, nationalists and anti-clericals. They ‘‘think, 
badly," and thinking badly, are bad. If they are, we are driven to admit that almost 
any statesman of today is better than any statesman of the past, which is, to quote 
Euclid, absurd. We shall be near the truth, I think, if we boldly affirm that all 
public men are bad inen -necessarily, because it is impossible for standards of 
public morality to be the same as the standards of private morality. They are bad, 
however, in different ways at different times, according to the convention of ruling 
which happens to be in force. At the present time the art of ruling is practised in 
accordance with the humanitarian, democratic convention. In the past there was no 
democracy and little hunianitarianisni. Hence the badness of public men in the past 
was unlike the badness of public men today. 'I'heir besetting sins were different 
from ours. I'hus, in circumstances where a public man of the past would have 
employed violence the public man of the present employs lying and the arts of propn- 
ganda. The statesmen of old were murderers. 'I'hose of the present day arc 
confidence-tricksters and card-sharpers. There is progress even in badness. Or, it 
not progress, at least change. 

' The good man, I take it, is the complete and harmonious man ; the man whois to 
the highest degree alive in all his being physical and spiritual, rational and insiinctivv. 
The only absolute good is that which makes for increase of life. 'I'lic only aI>sohite 
evil is that which makes for a diminution of life. 'I'he bad man is the incomplete, 
discordant man ; the man who is not alive through the whole of his being, whose 
development is lop-sided and disproportionate, (iraiited these definitions ot good and 
bad, it is easy to see why the public man must almost necessarily be a bail man. A 
man in his position is condemned to partial death. A professional in the art of rule, 
he is debarred from reaching to human situations in the normal and natural liumaii 
way; he must react professionally. The process is deadening and destructive. 
Hardly Ies.s deadening and destructive is the sense f)f superiority whiih eomes of 
high public position, 'fhe man who, in his vanity, imagines himself in any 
way a superman and who tries to behave as though he were more th.m luiman, 
invariably ends by becoming less than human. 'Fhc further thi v ailvance 
ill their respective careers, the more obviously sub-hiimai. do men 
like Louis XIV, and Napoleon become. And the same alamimg descent 
towards sub-humanity is observable in many of the saints and philosophers. 
The descent of the would-be superior ascetics is through relatively harmless 
imbecility, as exemplified by the early Franciscans, to sheer diabolism as 
exemplified by the Oalvinists and the monks of the 'riiebaid. 'Phe lop-sided 
intellectual, the sage exclusively pre-occupied with his philosophy, 
generally sinks into infantility. The babyisliiiess of professors is proverbial. 
Those who wish to know how far an intellectual superman can sink into iiifantiU’ 
sub-humanity should read the story of Kant and the dried fruits quoted hy .Mr. 
Havelock Ellis in his “Dance of Life". Wliat applies to public men, to saints 
and philosophers, applies also, to some extent, to eve/y member of a highly 
specialized society like our own. We are all in some degree livnng lup-sidedly. 
incompletiy, disproportionately. We are almost all bad men. What shall we 
do about it ? What, indeed ? So long as civilizatioH remains what it is, there is 
obviously precious little that we can do about it. All I feel fairly certain of 
is that those who imagine they are achieving human wholeness and harmony 
by imitating the exploits of Mr. Dark's ninth Bad Man, Casanova, are mistaken. 
The modern reaction against nineteenth century burgess respectability has too 
often taken the form of mere promiscuity. Our generation has exchanged th'* 
bad features of the nineteenth for the bad features of the eighteenth century. 
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The bargain is not a good one. All we have done is to barter one form of 
hatred of our instinctive nature for another form. For the conscious Don 
Juan is really just as much as a hater and despiscr of sex as the Puritan. He 
gives vent to his hatred, not by suppressing his passions, but by promiscuously 
making love without passion; not by combating the instincts but by wearing 
them out with debauchery and then substituting for them the conscious impulsions 
of a prurient imagination. (]!asanova and his followers make love from the 
head, on principle almost, without any justifying instinctive impulsion. They 
reduce love to the level of an entertaining indoor sport, a sort of ping-pong. Often, 
however, a curious malevolence seems to enter into the practice of the game. There 
are certain Don Juanesque figures of whom one always feels that their amours 
arc somehow a revenge. Much of Byron’s loving, for example has a certain 
flavour of vindicativeness. Casanovesque promiscuity or puritanical repression— 
the man who would be always the little conscious specialist, functioning efficiently 
and successfully in a modern society, must choose between the two alternatives. 
He is afraid of the instinctive side of his being: there is no place for it in a 
world where men arc not valued as men, but for the specialized social functions 
which they perform. Fearing and hating his instinct.s he must either kill them by 
repression or by intelligence. The modern fashion is to use indulgence. But the 
killing is Just as effective as it was in the days of respectability. Kmancipated 
youth laughs at the now almost mythical Victorians. But in truth the young 
are no less dead than their ancestors; and being dead are no less had. (‘’The 
Nation and Atheneaum.)” 
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LUDWIG’S DREAM OF GREAT WOMEN. 
HEROINES OF THE WORLD. 

(by EMIL LUDWIG). 

The loveliest thing I have ever seen done by a woman was when a danceuse, 
touching the leg of her partner, with the toes of her left foot only, seemed to 
flutter motionless in the air, barely moving the fingers of her out-stretched 
right hand. T.ven the musicians paused for an instant, so perfect was the picture, 
so triumphantly charming and graceful, as this lovely woiiiaii, a goddess almost, 
hung poised in the air as if unconscious of the weight of her limbs. 

The most terrible thing I have seen done by a woman was in the course of 
the war, when a German middle class wife swept into a room waving an evening 
paper and exclaimed, her eyes beaming : “A big victory on the western front ! 
Five thousand of the enemy dead !“ 

The difference betw'een the two is not a difference in character ; under 
certain circumstances these two women, had they been differently educated and 
influenced by other ideas, might have exchanged places. 

During the German revolution, I saw women making stump speeches for 
freedom and against poverty; I saw actresses iwrtraying in plays how women 
struggle and how they give their love, and I fmind little iliffenmci* lu*twi‘en them, 
for a great actress always forgets the stage, just as a great popular orator never 
forgets it. I have seen bored queens pass haughtily ihroiigit triumphal arches ; 
I have seen female scientists so absorbed in what they saw hciicath a microscope 
that they forgot themselves and even their children. I havi* seen a poetess come 
towards me through her garden, a note-book in her hands, Iht <‘yes lost in dreamy 
thought; I have seen the keen glance of a woman painlcr seeing to guess the 
secret hidden behind the features of her vis a vis. 

A COMMON QUALITY. 

And all these women had one thing in common : They smiled. Yes, they 
smiled, every one of them, in a way that no man ever smiles cither w’hile he is 
working or after he is done with his work ; they smiled as no man can smile 
without courting danger. Everything that had been exciting them struggle, playing, 
art, the will to achieve -culminated in a smile or was dissolved in one, from which 
I deduce that a woman even if she be ugly <»r old, even if slu* he serious and 
earnest and entirely matter of fact, remains, nevertheless, in the last analysis an 
erotic being. 

A real woman loves in her every action, in every work upon which she 
embarks. She loves beauty, justice, the human race, the poor and tlie oppres.sed, the 
strong. A woman devotes her life self-sacrificingly and altruistically ti» the idea 
with which she has fallen in love, in proportion as the flights of her spirit are 
loftier and the development of her powers greater. Women in the mafs are entirely 
and absolutely dependent upon men. 'I'he worst defeat ever suffered by modern 
woman -the World War, which she was unable either to prevent or to shorten 
revealed her to the mind of men as enslaved, since man’s thoughts are turned towards 
war by the power of tradition and suggestion, whereas war, like everything that is 
destructive, is utterly alien to woman, who is essentially defensive. 

BOURGEOIS ORIGIN. 

The greatest women of all are known probably only to the man they love. 
From the handful of examples, we are enabled to judge the tremendous scope of 
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what women have achieved in privacy towards influencing our statesmen and captains 
of industry and party leaders, what they have done in the way of exerting suggestion 
upon them, spurring them on, holding them back ; arousing strong feelings for or 
against those with whom the man is in conflict. This is characteristic of no 
one race or nation ; it is as old as humanity, for it is essentially human. 

On the other hand, it would seem that one class has the advantage over others 
when it comes to supplying great women. All the great women of the present 
day arc of bourgeois origin all, that is, with one exception which I shall 
name. It is, the same as with men; bourgeois or proletarian families have provided 
all our present day rulers, inventors, artists, scientists, even army leaders ; not one of 
these has come from the nobility, which was educated through generations for 
leadership. 

Almost never has a woman become a great artist, because great artists must 
get aw'ay from themselves entirly in order to do great creative work. On 
the other hand, women actresses have always been greater than male actors 
because acting is essentially physical not personal. For this reason it might be 
right to name some actresses first of all in iny article on great women of today. 

ANNA PAVLOVA. 

But, when it comes to beautiful bodies, I throw all such considerations to 
the winds and proelaini aloud the name of one woman the name of her who 

within the last twenty years has brougut the old world and the new world to 

her feet -Auna Pavlova. 'Phis lovely Russian dancer having danced first before the 
(]/ars and Grand Dukes swept triumphantly across all America, gathering such 
numbers of adorers, rich and {H>or, powerful and idealistic, as were gathered 
before her advent only by privileged potentates ; who, by the way, have some- 
times failed to realize how audaciously such a lovely creature has trod upon 

their august crowned heads. 

Pavlova was the first tlaiLsciise who brought modern melody to the famous 
ohi art of the ballet as it was taught in Paris and Sr. Petersburg; it was she who, 
discarding the ballet music of traditiem, danced fo the tunes of the great masters, 
and yet preserved the traditional pirouetting on tiptoe. She retained also the 
regiilatiuii rococo ballat costume instead swathing herself in pseudo-Greek 
garments. For this reason she niiglit be recommended as offical daiiccuse to 
any Coalition Cabinet in which representatives of the past and the present seek 
to govern together. Pavlova was famous all over the world when she was twenty-four. 

AUTHORLSSKS IN C’ONTRAST. 

But Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish authoress was known to few even when she was 
thirty-four ; not until she was that age did the greatest living writer turn to the story 
of her childhood and her family. Long did she he.sitatc as to the form in 
which she should cast her narrative ; then, with the touch of the real artist, she 
drew the portraits of the people of her own home-land. Since then everything 
written by her springs from the soil in which she is rooted, and in this respect she 
is akin to the great Norwegian Ilaniaun indeed, the fact that she is a woman 
is seldom betrayed in her writings. 

In striking contrast to Selma Lagerlof stands the German, Riccarda Iluch. She 
lacks almost all the qualities which distinguish Lagerlof ; but. on the other hand, 
everything which makes the work of Much important is lacking in the Swedish writer. 
In the writings of the latter all is, so to speak, drawing ; in that of thr (ierman all is 
music. The Swede deals with the .soil, with idiosyncrasic.s with depth and 
narrowness; the German paints beauty, breadth, the things of the spirit. 

Riccarda Huch combines in a striking manner the lucidity of a man and 
the devotion of a woman. Beginning as a lyrical poetess whose love songs 
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rank with the very best, she thereupon astonished readers with historical 
portraiture, achieved with a bold hand portraits wherein manner and interpratation, 
modelling and vision vie with one another in excellence. 

FROM THOUGHT TO ACTION. 

Among painters also a first place seems to belong to a German woman. 
But Katho Kollwitz, who like Riccarda Huch, is sixty years old, comes from 
a different world, or at least does her work in a different one. Brought up 
with socialistic leanings, she was guided towards her art at first by writers 
like Zolat and Tolstoy, which means that at first she placed drawing and 
etching before other things and developed a severe manlike style. 

It was not until the war that Kollwiz found herself and developed 
greatness of style. 

This woman painter, despite her mastery, displays so strongly the feminine 
desire to help and improve that she might almost be placed in the ranks of 
the active woman workers, since woman’s work is always basically more 
organic than logical, always due far more to intuition than to thought. 

The Irish woman, Annie Besant illustrates the transition from thought to 
action. There is. to be sure much manly will power in this eighty year>old 
fighter, and it may be that not only doubt but also ambition was among 
her early incentives to action. 

When in her middle twenties, the wife of a severely pious clergyman, 
the mother of two children, she stood one day in an empty church, whither 
she had gone to practice playing on the organ, and felt herself suddenly 
overcome by the craving to speak from the pulpit, she obeyed the impulse 
and realized that she possessed the gifts of an orator; that all she needed 
was an audience. 

Scepticism and an active mind soon brought her to break with the 
Church and with her husband ; she went over to the atheists and wrote a 
pamphlet that caused her to be haled into court. But not until she was 
over forty did she find where she really belonged in religion between the two 
extremes. At that time Helen Hlavatzky drew her into the ranks of the 
Thcosophists. 

Judged externally, she seems, above all else, an organiser; likewise, judged 
by her work in India, a politician. 

MARIK CURIK. 

Let us turn to Marie Curie. The w(»rld connects nothing at all with 
the name of this French Polish woman except one word, yet that word is 
a magical word. If this sixty-ycar-old woman, who after the death of her 
husband, the companion of her life and her work, refused to abandon her 
laboratory, ever glances back, she must vision her life as lighted by the 
rays of the magic gem which they discovered together, and she must feel 
herself bathed by the beneficent healing infliieiiee of these rays. 

Having discovered radium, she found still anotheV marvellous element 
which she named Polonium, after her mother country. Much more has 
this woman done towards the fame of Poland than a military general, 
even a victorious one. She heals the ailing, lu; kills the healthy. She 
wrests something unknown from the hidden recesses of nature ; he carries 
his nation's flag a few miles further onward, in doing which he sacrifices as 
many of those who are already his countrymen as he acquires new citizens 
for his country. She creates something permanent, he something transient : 
whereas he serves his country only for a while she serves mankind and, in 
•o doing, serves God.--"New York Times Magazine.” 



MODERN WORLD TOO FEMININE. 

dearth of heroes in WOMEN’S NOVELS TO-DAY. 

WELL KNOWN WRITER’S VIEWS. 


‘‘Modern life is boeomini; over feminised and so is the modem novel” 
said Maud Diver, author of “Capain Desmond, V. C.” whose “grandson” 
will appear in the new novel she is writing, a continuation of “Lonely 
Furrow,” her recent success. We were sitting in the little sun-hut wdierc 
the novelist works, at a convenient distance from her lunisc and possible 
domestic distractions, surrounded by pine trees and facing the sea. 

FOUR OUT OF SIX NOVELS BY WOMEN. 

“I happen to be reading a good many new^ novels just now to keep in 
touch with my nineteen year old heroine of to-day. Roughly four out of 
six arc written "by” women “about” women. 

“And if these new women writers portray men with any detail these 
characters are apt to be feminised too. 'Fhey are increasingly apt to be artists 
or authors ; seldom, if ever, soldiers or men of action. 

“I usually make a little bet with myself before opening a new^ novel that the 
leading character will be a writer. One excellent first novel, ‘C’ullum,’ by a young 
woman writer, E. Ariiot Robertson, actually went on better by portraying “two” 
literary people as hero and heroine. 

“MANLY MEN” AT DISCOUNT. 

“Manly men are more or less, at a discount loday. M(dor-bicycles and silk 
stockings, I have heard it said, have been their undoing. An Indian army colonel 
told me sorrowfully that twenty years ago he got subalterns who brought their 
gun.s and polo ponies to the hill stations. Now they bring gramaphoiies and dance 
and play golf - and complain that they arc bored I 

SPORTS CLOTHES BUT FEMININE MINDS. 

“(fradually, I think, men novelists are. going back to the romantic, 
adventurous, niasciiline kind of story. Look at John Masefield, Somerset 
Maugham, and P. C. Wren ! But to judge from the increasing output of novels 
about the women it is the heroine rather than the hero who interests the 
great mass of modern women readers. 'Flie mannishness of Eton crop and 
sports clothes seems to conceal a lack of interest in all else masculine. 

“Tu’enty years ago, when women were more prone to admire ‘manly’ 
men, wc women writers -there were fewer then -made the male character 
the centre of our stories. This meant that at a time when women's interests 
Were supposed to lie in the home women novelists were dealing with men's 
lives and feelings. 

WHEN WOMEN WRFFERS DREAMED OF BA TTLE. 

1 he early works of May Sinclair and Sheila Kaye-Smith were full of 
strenuous action. Flora Annie Steel, who had then been writing for sometime, 
had the same masculine quality. 

It was less possible, then, than it is now ft)r women to lead the life of 
Wen of action. But the imagination, which it is not the fashion to trust 
owadays, is often miraculously true to reality. 
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"You ask if life in India did not give me some knowledge of regimental 
routine. Hut it was not till 1 was forty, with my son at a public school that 
I began to write about the Indian Army. It was then, living quietly in 
England that I tried to project myself into a masculine life of action and movement. 

HAPPY SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

“Living in India for seven years from the age of 16, 1 had led the happy, social 
life of the young girl of the time acting in amateur theatricals, playing tennis, and 
not thinking of collecting material for military novels. There were dances innumer- 
able to which I used to ride sitting sideways in the saddle without using the pommel, 
a shawl over the wide tulle skirts that were the fashion. 

“This was hardly a masculine life. 

“But, as I have said women writers were not afraid to project themselves into 
the lives of others, instead of turning their attention inwards upon themselves. 
They were also not afraid of having hearts and feelings. 

SOLID BOOKS FOR LEISURED READERS. 

“This did not mean a stream of sentimental nonsense. Readers of twenty years 
ago were people with ample leisure for long thoughtful books. But if the books 
were longer, they were fewer. Yearly their numbers increase, and yearly the world 
grows more restless, till one wonders who finds time to read half of them - unless 
it is infants and invalid.s. Yet the spate of novels continues, without so much as a 
close season once a year. 

“Sometimes, compared with the carefully constructed stories of years ago. 
they are sheer ‘mental babble’. Women arc inclined to be garrulous, and the 
*strcani-of-consciousness’ novel gives them their liead ! 

“ Hut the psychological novel of mood “can” be done superbly well, 'riioiigh 
I feel that the modern novel is overfeminised. I arn still devoutly thankful for the 
genius of women writers like V'^irginia w^oolf. “Indian Daily Mail.” 



REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The July number of the Hibbert Journal has an unusually 
large nunilxsr of articles bearing on India. In an article on East and 
West the late Lord Haldane pleads for a deeper understanding of 
the Indian spirit and thought. He believes that the teaching of the 
East differs from that of the West in its copious use of metaphor 
“In the East the use of metaphor to give to life meaning is found 
in excess. Imagery comes in at every turn to illustrate metaphysical 
reasoning, to an extent that produces obscurity.” Though such an 
account may be true of the early religious literature, Hindu and 
Buddhist, the later systematic expositions use metaphor only to 
illustrate general principles and make them easily intelligible. 
Lord Haldane describes, with intense sympathy, the metaphysical 
conceptions of the Upanishads and Buddhism and declares that 
their broad underlying priniciples arc common to many of the 
profound systems of western thought. 

Ill the Western world there has itrown up a view of the nature of final reality 
which is akin to that which we havt* found in tlie history of Indian thought. Much 
attention has been devoted here, in every period, to the nature of knowledge itself. 
PIiycholoKists have sought to dissect experience into constituent and self-contained 
elements out of which it can be treated as bcin.n built up. The initial simplicity 
of these elements of an experience thus broken up has been regarded as 
enabliiiit the relation of object and subject itself to be reduced to a vanishing 
point. Time and space become relations between mere point-events and groups 
of such events. The other relations, such as those of substance and cause, and 
the appirently limitless niultiplcity of categories, are resolved into simple relations 
of externality of elementary kinds, between the basic and simple events which 
are fundamental in experience. The process of investigation along these lines 
has been pursued with great keenness, and with much thoroughness and grasp of 
the scientific methods of thirty years ago. 

Probably it was the want of knowledge of our scientific methods that prevented 
this line of investigation from growing up in India; possibly also its absence is 
characteristic of the Eaftorn mind which seems never, in older days at least, to 
have found attraction in such methods. At all events this mode of approach to 
the problem of reality is characteristic of the West alone, and in the West it has 
been keenly and pow'erfully followed. 

But in its essence it is not exhaustive. Behind the supposed scientific search 
there lies concealed a problem of which many over here are keenly aware today, 
t is not merely the. psychological object-world but the psychologist himself that 
as to be accounted for. That world implies his presence. Evolution can only 
ta e place within such an universe, and that universe has meaning and therefore 
existence only as object for some mind that knows it. Evolution pre-supposes 
, and not mind evolution. We cannot get behind our starting point, experience. 
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That was really why the Indian thinkers came back to mind as the prius. Just 
as they did, so in Europe men came to find that in every form of the constitution of 
the object world reflection of some kind was involved. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to defend this, the idealistic position. 
Many over here do not accept it. The important point is that it did emerge in 
the West, just as it had done in the East, and that the self came to be looked on, 
not as a substance, but as subject, itself the manifestation of self more liberally 
and widely conceived. That was how in both West and East God under 
whatever name, came to be looked on, not as an outside power, but as immanent. 
The human mind was only among the finite forms in which God expressed and 
so realised himself. However difficult it may seem to regard a finite mind as 
creative of its object-world, the difficulty is superseded if mind is given an absolute 
significance, beyond and outside which there is nothing even conceivable. The 
problem becomes one of knowledge that is all-inclusive, and no longer is one of 
substance confronting substance. That seems to have been the view shadowed 
forth in the Vedantas. and in Gautama's teaching, and it is also the view of 
modern idealists like I-eibntz and Hegel, and even of idealists of a very different 
type, such as Schopenhauer, who laid stress on impersonal and non-individual 
will rather than on intelligence. 

Thus w'e find in East and West a common doctrine very differently expressed, 
but tending in the same direction. In the East it entered into popular thought more 
widely than it did here and gave shape to the religion of the people. We find it 
under their metaphors and in their hymns. There it has never assumed a shape 
in the same way. “Nearer my God to Thee” has for the East a special meaning. 
Nevertheless, from the time at least of Plato and Aristotle and Plotinus, we have 
a similar idea influencing profoundly the course of thought in the West. 

We find a similar influence to-day in the writings, not only of oiir philosophers, 
but of our poets. It is a view which renders much of reality intelligible that must 
otherwise remain obscure. Of late it has been penetrating into our current 
theology. Many traces of the doctrine of the immanence of God in the 
mind are to be found in the sermons to which w^e sometimes listen on 
Sundays. 

But we do not take the doctrine as seriously as w-e might well do. It has been for 
long in my mind that we in the Western world have been deficient in iritelicctiiul 
curiosity. We have not explored the philosophical systems of India and the 
East with the same keenness that we have brought to bt?ar <m philosophy and 
science in Europe. There have been exceptions, such as Schopenhauer and in 
less degree Hegel. But the work has been mainly left to scholars, great of their 
kind, but insufficiently trained in philosopical research. 

The result has been unfortunate. In India it is thought, by competent Indian 
students, that we do not appreciate, much less understand, the work that has been 
done by a long series of Hindu metaphysicians. No doubt it is true that until 
recently the latter have not really shown familiarity with European philosophy, 
and have expressed themselves largely in images and metaphors. But it is said 
against us that underlying the popular creeds of India there is a system of analysis 
in truth not less comprehensive than that of the idealism of the West. It is, of 
course, far less precise in its language, and has sufferml from insufficient training, 
on the part of those who wield it, in the theory of logical forms. Still, it is added, 
there is the analysis and there are the ideas which have resulted. It is said that we 
over here cr?the more open to reproach because contemporary Indian writers of 
philosophy have not only shown in their works that they have mastered the 
principles of our Idealists, but have displayed alongside of them the fruits of 
speculative development in India, 
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His concluding reflections, we hope, will be noted by the 
Simon Commission. 

When we send a Commission to India to devise a better form of Government, 
the last thing we think of is the spirit. We propose to confer with politicians, but 
not with the leaders of native thought of different schools who inspire the 
people in various forms. We seem to be determined, in this case as we were 
when dealing with the Irish, to put the cart in front of the horse. I doubt very 
mncli whether our political efforts can succeed until after a long day’s work has 
been done, and the sympathy and confidence of the spiritual leaders in 
India has been gained by a further and different effort on our part. We have 
surely to convince them that we understand their outlook, though it is not ours, 
and that we have set ourselves to accord to them the fullest liberty and help in 
working out tlieir own point of view. Some things we have already done, though 
on a comparatively small scale. We have founded Hindu and Mohammedan 
Universities. But we are far behind in effort to i)rovide tlie children of India 
with primary education, and there remains everything to be done in securing 
co-operation in social reform. It is tasks like these that we have to enter on, 
and to get f<»f ourselves in our work the sympathy and help of the leaders of 
Indian thought seems a condition even more necessary of fulfilment than 
that of the secondary stag* of seeking co-operation from leaders in political 
subjects. 

HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. Turnbull examines the claim set forth in the recent 
writings of Dr. Stanley Jones, Lord Meston and Dr. Farquhar that 
the deepseated religious instincts of the Hindu will find 
their true satisfaction in the personality and teaching of Christ and 
that the Hindu religious genius has important contributions to 
make towards the interpretation of genuine Christanity. After 
a somewhat scrappy summary of the main tenets of Hinduism, 
Dayunand Sarasvati’s Satyarth-Frakash is quoted as "a revelation 
alike of the strength and of the weakness of the native Hindu 
intellect, and of its attitude towards Christianity.” The main 
conclusions of the writer are stated as follows 

(0 'Vo the philosophic Brahman (there are, of course. Brahmans who have 
little or no philosophy), whose religion is 'riieisin. Pantheism or Idealistic monism, 
and for whom the varitnis ptipular Hindu deities possess only a relative and 
emperi"-al truth, Christianity makes little or no appeal. He is quite satisfied with 
his belief that Brahma is the only reality, that the phenomenal world is niayii. 
or. illusion, that his soul, which is a portion of Brahma, reaps, what it has sown 
in good or evil deeds, is incarnated in snecessive births, till and unless, as the 
result of pure life and religious meditation, it breaks the chain of e.xistence, flows 
into Brahma as a stream flows into the ocean, and so attains emancipation and 
reality. 'Po the practical and secular Ktiropean of today such a creed is anything 
hut attractive, but it has distinct affinities to the Stoicism of the old pagan world, 
to the philosophy of Spinoza, to the w'orld outlook of Mr. Hardy in The Dyfuists, 
and to the recent speculations of Professor Wildoii Ourr. 

There can be no doubt that to the reflective Hindu it is a consolation both in the 
sufferings of life and in tlw hour of death. 'Flic present writer renieiiibers how 
one of his students, a ehannirig and intelligent boy. the son of a minor chief, 
proceeded to England to complete his education with a view to assuming the 
responsibilities of the little State. His career at an English University was all that 
could be wished for, but just when he was about to return to India he was taken ill 
was the death-blow to all his father's hopes and plans. Yet the old man 
said, “ I could not bear it, were it not for my religion.” Could Christianity have 
Gone more for him ? 

9 
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(2) For most of the higher castes who are not philosophers, and for the great 
bulk of what we may call middle-class Indians, the worship of Vishnu— Krishna, 
Vishnu — Rama or of Shiva supplies an emotional and devotional element (bhakti), 
a promise of salvation, and of union with the Divine, which to them is quite 
as attractive as the doctrine of the Christian missionary, quite apart from their 
devotion to their religion because it is that of their country, and from unwillingness 
to abandon their caste and all that it means. 

(3) The simple and illiterate peasant, for whom the local “godling" represented 
by a red-painted block of stone is often a numen preasentius than Shiva or Vishnu, 
has very much the same outlook as the European peasant of the Dark Ages. But 
his religion — superstition, if you will — is interwoven with his habit of thought and 
speech, and is a product of the soil to which he is so closely bound. The Holy Land 
of Europeans is far away; few of them have ever seen it. But, to the Hindu, 
India is full of holy places ; the Hindu's devotion to his religion is intertwined with 
home ties and local tradition, with the sacred story of river, lake and hill. It was 
remarked by Hume that Christians who visited Palestine returned with a more vivid 
sense of the truth of Bible story. Not only are the Hindu sacred books Indian in 
origin, thought and expression, but for the unsophisticated Hindu their story needs 
no apologia, no setting forth of “evidences,” for half of the evidence seems to be 
before his eyes. When he grows into a higher creed, he will move towards a purer 
Hinduism, not towards a religion from outside. 

All the three of the above roughly-sketched classes of Hindus feel, consciously or 
instinctively, that Christianity is a menace to the age-old fiibric of their social system. 
As in the days of the Abbe Diiobois, only the out -castes or the lowest castes thos«- 
who have really suffered from their miserable po.sition in the past, haw nothing 
to lose in the way of status and probably something to gain -have any real desire 
to change their lot. Conversions, therefore, will be mainly confined to these people, 
but their Christianity will be of a markedly Hindu kind. We could not expect it 
to be anything else. If the Brahmans were converted, the rest of Hindu India would 
probably follow suit, but of the conversion of the Brahmans as a whole- in spire 
of the optimism of Dr. Jones there is less chance than of tin* conversion of tht 
Pope to Protestantism. Buddhism -a heretical offshoot from Brahmanism itself 
seemed at one time likely to devour its parent and hccome the religion (^f Hindu 
India, but Buddhism today is practically dead in the land of its birth. Lbul'T 
Mahomedan invasion and Mahomedaii Rule Brahmanism was subjected to every kind 
of pressure, persecution or persuasion, but it survived, and is still flourishing. 

That Christianity succeeded in spreading itself over the Roman Empire has been 
by many accounted one of the marvels of history, but the paganism which it had 
to contend against was already dead or dying at (he heart. There is much in 
Hinduism that is mere dead-weight ceremonial, hut its heart is still very much 
alive. The very elasticity of Hinduism is its strengh ; like the bany.iii tree of 
the country, it is always capable of throwing out fresh branches and striking 
fresh root. It has behind it the wonderful caste system of the Hiudu, which 
has survived so many changes and w'cathered so many slorms, and which, though 
here and there may be incKlified on this or that point, aiul make conces.sions to 
the pressure of the modern spirit, seems likely to last for many generations yet. 

Should Christianity ever succeed in overcoming these obstacles and bring 
200 million Hindus into the Christian fold, it will have accomplished a marvel 
a hundred times more wonderful than the conversion of the Roman Empire. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has a scholarly article on the thesis -that 
Buddhism was not originaly a negative gospel. The growing 
ferment in the world of Christian thought is reflected in the 
opening article by Mr. Albert Manshridge on the Reasstrtion of the 
Faith and Dean Inge’s paper on Harmck and Liberal Protestantism, 
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the Qiiftt'terly Review, July, 1928 has a number of thoughtful 
articles. “The soldier’s faith which is a review of Austin 
Hopkinson’s little book “Religio Militis” is easily the most interest- 
ing article. The book according to the author is a serious attempt 
to give an outline of the beliefs of the War-generation and to 
refute the allegations of those who complain that the present 
age is one in which faith is dying.” It is unfortunate that the 
author and the reviewer are both strong defenders of the use 
of force and tlie profession of the soldier. Says the reviewer : — 

“Mr. Hopkinsoirs c.\position and defence of the soldier are timely. In their 
reaction from war, too many people now decry the soldier's calling and abuse 
the Art of War which, under God, have saved them. Hearing the hateful, petty 
wrongs that can flourish in a time of peace, we are earnestly convinced that there 
are ills greater and more hateful than even war, and few callings more intrinsically 
splendid and unselfish than that of the warrior. Mr. Fiopkinson's standpoint 
throughout the book rebukes such pacifists, both noisy and noisome, who defile 
the name of peace ; for a pacifism bred of the ingratitude of the living to the 
dead, and of a flabby intcrnationali.sm which finds ail countries right save one's 

own, is a travesty, a disgrace. The true pacifists are the soldiers, w’ho have 

shown that they can kill their enemy yet not hate him ; while others, though 
they do not kill, cannot withhold themselves from hating. There arc some 
even who, while they profess a deep love of their enemies, show nothing but 
envy and malice towards their friends, and proudly boast that they did all 
that lay in their power to hinder us when we were fighting for them.” (p. 2.) 

“The true mark of the .soldier is this, that he bears with a stout heart 

all the hardships of his calling, hopes ever that his sacrifice may not be in 

vain, believes that progress can come only through suffering, endures unshaken 
the horrors of science degraded to the service of slaughter, and in toil and 
pain learns to have compassion for the weak, to pity the coward, to feel no 
resentment for ingratitude, and in the end to love his enemy. Surely, then, 
it i.s fitting that soldiers, before all others, should take up the heavy burden 
of aristocracy, . . . and hold themselves ready to fulfil duties far more toilsome 
and difficult than any which war could lay upon them... We who have drunk 
delight of battle with our peers show but a graceless spirit if we do not 
consecrate to the service of our fellow-men our lives ennobled by that 
privilege, .and thus preserve some memory of the time when from the sodden 
trenches of Flanders, under the mocking sunshine of Gallipoli, or through the 
cold mists of the North Sea. we saw' the vision, lacking w'hich the people 
perish. Some indeed, there are who do not recognise the privilege and its 
obligation, nor .see in the war anything but shreds of human flesh rotting upon 
barbs of rusty W'ire. Of such things they make little songs, saying that never 
again will they witness them, no matter what ills may arise from their fixed 
purpose, suffer no fu^thiT discomfort as long as they live. They write 
books . . . complaining of their disillusion and crying aloud their great discovery 
that war hurts. Such are not true soldiers, and we may well believe that 
they will never take up the; sword again, except it be against their own 
fellow-countrymen. For as I have observed, many who find hatred of w'ar 
a useful stepping-stone to the fulfilment of their political ambitions arc apt to 
eep a soft place in their hearts for the cutting of throats in efvil strife, 
eace hath her holocausts no less renowned than war ; and he who boasts 
IS love of all mankind too often still contrives to hate his brother to the 
death’ (PP. C.7). 
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From these very sensible observations, the writer draws 
conclusions which arc by no means necessary. 

On the question of religion, Mr. Hopkinson holds very liberal 
views. 

“For us there is but one sacrament, one necessary unto salvation, 

namely that a man sliould love his neighbour as himself. And be it understood 
that an essential part of the praetice of those who believe this must be to look 
with charity and respect upon the worship of others. For my part, I gladly 
offer incense on the altar of any man's idol, if thus 1 may avoid offence 
and even confirm him in a faith where in I have no share’ (p. 27.) 

The reviewer dissents strongly from these sentiments. He is 
a whole hogger in religion too. 

The Revicic of Reviews. August September, 1928. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfc pleads for a labour-liberal union in the 
next General Election in Great Britain, if they arc to prevent 
another “six years of Tory Government and patronage and all 
that insult.” The Editor, Mr. Wickham Steed has a very 
interesting critical appreciation of Mr. ‘A.J.B.’ -Earl Balfour. 

“ Unless I err, he lived for a time in early manhood the life of a rancher, if not 
of a cowboy, in one of the Wc.stcrn American States. In i*arlianient he won his 
spurs as a member of the “Fourth Party” years before his efficiency as Leadei t.d 
the House enabled him to eclipse Mr. Goschen and to make men forget that Lord 
Randolph Churchill ever existed. In L(»rd Salisbury’s Administration he was 
firm as a rock during the “Hlack Week” of the Boer War. Ilis four years’ tenure 
of the Premiership, which ended in disaster for his Party, were marked b> elegant 
equilibrium on Tariff Reform and by a bad Education Bill. Yet to him belongs the 
credit for the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, for the avoidance of war 
with Russia over the Dogger Bank incident, and for the Anglo-Frencli Entente. 
In the Great War, down to the signing nf the Armistice, liis resilience and tenacity 
were second only to those of Mr. Lloyd George. VV'^hen the German submarine 
campaign was at its height, he crossed the Atlantic in the spring of 1917 to help the 
United States to avoid the mistakes Great Britain had made during the impnivisiition 
of the British armies. He was one of the first to foresee that peace ef>iild not be 
a mere matter of diplomatic re-arrangeinent but thar it must involve revolutionary 
changes and embody new’ ideas. Thus, in November 1917. he made the well-known 
“Balfour Declaratum” in favour of a "NatioiiHl I fome” ft)r the Jews in Pah'stine; 
he insisted that the re>union of Poland must be a eoiidition of peace ; and on 
August 9, 1918, he gave to the Czechoslovaks recognition as an Allied nation and 
to their three legions the .status of an Allied army w'aging r«-gular warfare. A man 
less open to ideas or less eonvinced of their p(»\ver could never have done the Allied 
cause the service he did it as Foreign Secretary in 1917-1918. ICveii at the Paris 
Peace Conference, where lie subordinated himself in an* inexplicable degree to 
Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, he and (^)lonel House marly got the (Conference on to u .sound 
basis during the temporary absence of President Wilson in the United States and of 
Mr. Lloyd (.ieorge in London. 'There after he subsided again and took thing!' 
so quietly as to give point to M. Cjleincnceau’s gibe that, while the Italian represent- 
ative would sleep before, and the Anieriean representative after, Mr. 'Balfour would 
sleep during sittings of the Supreme Council in August 1919. 

• • • » ♦ 

Everybody who has known A. J. B. at one period or another of his life has 
probably made a theory about him. Each of these theories may hold some grain of 
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^rutli. tliough, by itself* each is likely to be inadequate. My own theory, which is 
no better than any other, is that he is a man of great intellectual power, delicate 
perceptions and deep faith, who has never been able quite to reconcile himself 
to the thought that his faith should be stronger than the reasons which his intellect 
is able to find for it. He is not ashamed of it but he does not parade it. He sets 
his negative reasons about it as a glittering fence to keep off intruders. Outside 
the fence moves the Balfour whom the world .sees, an aristocrat, a man of rare 
charm, kindly of disposition yet, on occasion, hard withal and sharp as the fence 
itself. But behind all his irony, hi.s wit. his scepticism, his apparent indifference 
and his aestheticism lies, in the depths of his being, the passion which he himself 
ascribes to poetic metaphysicians ■ the “passion for the Universal and the Abiding” 
and a steadfast belief that, in the Universal and the Abiding, there is a reasonable 
purpose.” 

Thk Cerkmomy of Nati'ralisa'iion in .America. 

'riic late Mr. Bonar Law’s youngest daiiglitcr describes vividly 
the ceremony of naturalisation in Aniercia. After her marriage in 
England to Lt. Kent (’olwcll, formerly of the United States 
Navy she went to live with her husband in the United States 
and has now acquired full American Nationality. 

Ill the Federal Court, the .liulge read the oath in which one “renounces 
entirely and absolutely all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty and particularly to “ then came the names of crowned heads 
in Furope, and of such republics as Boland, Lithuania, (ireece, Finland, “the present 
government of Russia” (ominous wonls) ; a lengthy list. So to the most important, 
the creative part of the oath, “1 will support and defend the (’onstitution and Laws 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and donie.stie, and will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same,” 

'Fhere were no words fiom us, only a taeit aeeeptance with hand upraised of the 
new loyalty which was to replace the old. 

Wlieii the last rustle had subsided and the court room was still, the Judge spoke, 
clearly and to the point, for a few moments. 

There had been, said the Judge, twenty differeni nations represented that 
morning in the room hut since he enteivd, sonielhing Iiad happened. 'Fhe twenty 
had become one nation. We all came, lie said, from countries whieh had a long and 
rich heritage. Circumstances were such that wi* had chosen to seek a new land. 
He did not wish that we should ever forget the old land to whieh our loyalty 
had been owed, but ratlier that we should add a lu \v loyally and continue to take 
pride in our land of origin. 

He dwelt on the different tnolives which had prompted us to become 
Americans, iind on the varied results which such a step would have on our 
lives. 'Fhe effect w'oiild he far-raehiiig for each of us. Knowing how' much it 
meant (o many of ii.s to give up an old allegiance, he remarked that America 
did not w'aiit its citizens to feel tmly a sense of renunciation. Ho hoped, rather, 
that they w'ould feel they had added to their former status. Only in the case 
of war would they be ealU^l upon to suppeirt their new country against the 
old. The Judge hoped that, given the same amount of foil, the men and 
women before him would reap higher rewards than they had done in the past. 

“You meet to day for the first, and probably the last, time in your lives; 
and you are bonded by a eommon sympathy. Look around you and remember 
the faces you have seen here. They also are Americans.” So he endeed.” 
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Changing Morals } In Nash’s magazine Lord Birkenhead, 
discusses the question whether our morals are changing: 

We all know that men were ardent and women frail during the agitated 
period of the war. When life itself w'as so fleeting, it was only natural that 
strict virtue should have been relaxed. Wc do not often hear today as wc 
did then, of joung rmii inoefing and marrying almost chance acquaintances. 
Wc do not hear, except infrequently, of sudden disastrous elopements and the 
consequent breaking up of homes. Loveless marriages and unmarried loves exist 
to-day, as they alway;'. have existed, but the stern .social morality which 
forbids the surrender to sudden temptation and punished, hy one means or 
another, those who succumb to it, has re-established its supremaey. 

It is arguable, none the less, that, in one way or another the social code, 
or rather the sexual code, is altering. We may. perhaps, still be too close to 
the change, too iineoiiseious of it or too mistaken in our view of it, to realise 
its exact nature. Yet human nature alters very little. The proportion of frail 
to virtuous women is probably constant tlironghont the ages in any civilisation. 
It is true that at certain periods the opportunities for illicit amours arc greater; 
the risk of detection less; the fear of social ostracism smaller. This is, perhaps, 
the key to the portion today. We have not yet fully settled down from the 
war. Family life has not yet wholly reas.serted its dominance over individual 
caprice. Until it docs, wc must be prepared to face an apparent laxity of 
sexual morals. 

As for so-culled social experiments such as trial marriages. 
Lord Birkenhead brushes them aside with contempt. “The trial 
marriage is a disgusting perversion of human emotion.s, suitable 
only for a monkey-house supervised hy professional eugenists.” 

There spring up nowadays from time to time colonics of long-haired men .md 
short-haired women who claim to be dcvotiiig themselves tt» the simple se'iiial 
life. These loathsome apparitions are not more common today than they were 
before the war, and I cannot admit them as evidence of a clian);ing state of 
morals. '‘Fhey also appear to me as human monkey-houses, but witiuiut eiigemc 
excuse. To day, as yesterday, they never survive long. Nature always reasserts 
herself. It is only too true that in this world one gf'ts nothing for nothing, and 
“free love” is a contradiction in terms. 

Fortnightly Review August 1928. -Sir Wilfrid Mallesoii leads 
off the August Fortnightly with an article about his personal 
reminiscences of Curzon and Kitchener. It is interesting to 
know how acutely sensitive Curzon was to press criticism 
“Himself censorious in all thing.s, putting the whole world right, 
from humble officials even to cabinet ministers he nevertheless 
squirmed like an eel on a hook when some anonymous scribe 
criticised him in the press, or when, still worse, his great Budget 
Speech, which had occupied three weeks in preparation and ought 
to have filled eight columns was condensed by the leading paper 
of India into a single paragraph”. In the controversy with 
Kitchener he showed himself a partisan, politician, eagerly 
mobilising public opinion and the press in his favour. The 
whole article is a clever defence of Kitchener. Referring to the 
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Times’ reviewer of Lord Ronaldshay’s book, who gave it as his 
opinion that while Curzon’s work in India endures, that of 
Kitchener failed under the stress of the great war, Sir wilfrid 
Malleson writes; 

admired Ciirzon and his work more than most people, and 1 should be 
sorry to say anything; in serious dispara^rement. but this challenge calls for a few 
remarks. It is necessary to point out that, of Curzon's ma)or reforms; one, 
the partition of BenRal, had to be rescinded after a fttw years, whilst another, 
his much-vaunted scheme of frontier defence, collapsed like a pack of cards under 
the first real test in 1919. To say that Kitcheiier's Army reforms failed in the 
Great War is simply not true, except that they proved inadequate, as did the 
military and civil machines of each one of the* Allies, to meet a crisis infinitely 
more sijtimtiv than had ever been anticipated by anyone. It must not be 
forj^otten, too, that immediately after Kitchener’s departure from India Lord 
Motley set about the iindoinK of iniicli of his work, lie even sent out a 
Commission under Lord Nicholsf>n cliar^ed with this task, and though most 
of the recommendations of this body were eventually ruled out, years of work 
and preparatiem hud been lost. It is said to have been the boast of the 
Indian Finance Minister of the post-Kitchener period that he had “hied the Army 
white”, and it is he and liis successor, toi»«*thcr with Lord Morley himself, W'hci 
should have appeared amonj.»st the chief ai*ciisi*(l before the Mesopotamian 
Committee rather than tin* unfortunate Beauchamp Duff, who was made the 
scapegoat <if the financiers and politicians. What nt> one who knows the facts 
can deny is this, that but for L<)*d Kitchener’s reorganisation and reforms India 
would perforce have played a very niiicli smaller part in the War than the 
stupendous efh>rt she a< tually put ft)rth. 

It is unnecessary to discuss which of the two men was the greater. Both 
were great, and both did W(»rk of the utmost value to the P'mpire. Both were 
hard tti know, ('ur/.on was aloof, and perhaps ln*lievcd lit* was of an aliogelher 
different cluy to the inajewity of mankind. Kitchener was constitutionally shy, 
hated the talkers and politicians, and did not shine in their company. But t(» 
those who hnew' him he was kindness itsidf. He was an exacting taskmaster, hut 
a pleasant one. For over six years I was in very chise contact with him, and 
throughfuit that period never once, in spite cif his reputed ferocity, did 1 meet 
withalharsh word i»r a sour h)ok. I wonder if as much could be said of any other 
British General. Lordt'urzon must naturally have enjoyed the admiration of his 
staff for his gorgeous talents, hut I never heard that he ever gained that feeling 
of personal affection and devotion such as was fi*It fi>r Kitchener by all those 
whose great privilege it was to serve and know him well.” 

Senator Borah’s defence of Democracy in the article "Demo- 
cracy has not failed” is of much interest. 

• 

The F.dhihtirilh Reviezi'iJiily). C'aptain T.odes gives a Iiislorical 
review of the Egyptian question especially during and since 
the war. Sir W. Lawwncc’s article on the relations of the Indian 
States to the British Government in India and to any future 
Swaraj constitution is of topical interest though not very helpful. 
The other articles in the present number dealing with ‘Old 
Indigo plantations’, ‘The Customs House’ arc not likely to appeal 
to Indian readers. 
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The Contemporary Review — (September.)— Sir Herbert Samuel 
describes two different conceptions of patriotism. “The one is the 
militarist view.” It holds that the Rreatness of a country is a matter 
of armed strength. The qualities most to be admired, in a man 
or in a people, are the fighting qualities. Glory is the aim to be 
pursued, and glory is a matter of victory and conquest. If a moral 
justification is needed for this creed -and that is not usually 
thought to be necessary, for the creed cotisiders itself to be apart 
from and above morality such a justification can be found in the 
theory that military conflicts between nations are akin to the 
struggle for existence in nature; since the struggle for existence 
among plants and animals results, in the long run, in the survival 
of the fittest, so war contributes to the progress of n\ankind. 
The world will advance most if it is ruled by its most virile 
elements ; and if you ask for a test of virility it is to be found 
in the capacity to seize power. So whoever is strongest is therefore 
fittest, and serves mankind best through the vigour of his self- 
assertion. As the history of the past has been one of warfare, 
so the history of tiie future will be, and should be, one of warfare 
also. Treitschke, a leading exponent of this philosophy, said in 
his political Lectures to the University of Berlin ‘War will endure 
to the end of history. "I he laws of human thought and of human 
nature forbiil any alternative, neither is one to be wished for.” 

“This is the creed in its most extreme form ; but with dilutions 
and modifications it is to be found in many places and many 
periods outside pre-war Prussia. When we analyse the beliefs of 
some of our own old-fashioned Conservatives, and try to distinguish 
the elements that make np that muddled mixture, we find in it. 
half-understood and half-confessed, something not very different 
from this. In such a creed patriotism, in one of its interpretations, 
is the motive ; and it is also the instrument. For men will not 
consent to make the immense personal sacrifices which this 
doctrine impo.ses except under the influence of an inspiring ideal. 
The ideal is found in devotion to country for its own sake, 
in patriotism. 

But there is another view of patriotism, which has always been 
the Liberal view. Keats, in one of his letters, spoke of “ the glory 
of patriotism, the glory of making by any means a country 
happier.” To help to develop a nation which shall be at a high 
standard of culture and of comfort, which shall be prosperous 
and free, a help to other peoples through the example of its 
character and the worth of its civilisation that also makes for the 
greatness of one’s country, that also is patriotism.” 

Patriotism in the former sense is a mere survival of primitive 
human savagery. It is not the chief of civic virtues but one of the 
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worst of civic vices. Yet the spirit of patriotism is a preservative 
of distinctive qualities and customs revealing themselves in 
distinctive institutions and literatures, arts and crafts. If all the 
peoples were moulded to a single pattern life would be the poorer. 
But the world is not merely a congeries of separate sovereign states 
but a moral unity, divided for its own advantage into different 
nationalities and governments. Each nation must promote its 
own greatness, allowing full liberty for others to promote 
similar greatness. Nationalism and internationalism, patriotism 
and peace, these are not antagonistic, are not opposites but com- 
plements to one another. 

Aylmar Maude has an ariticlc on Tolstoy and Luigi Sturzo 
publishes in an article form the purport of a discussion held 
3 years ago in France on the question of the Right of Resistance 
to the State. Rt. Hon’hlc Arthur Ponsonby’s article on ‘Egypt 
today’ makes an interesting and instructive reading. “George 
Til. and his Ministers” by Mr. J. L. Hammond. “Imperial 
History of the United States” by Mr. G. Reginald G. Trotter are 
also well worth reading. 

The Round Table (September) has an an intelligent and svm- 
pathetic article on the task of the Simon Commission. The 
spirit of the article is characteristic of the Round Table Group. 
While it states the problems, it does not suggest solutions. 
The Kellogg Peace Pact is discussed in a sympathetic and at the 
same time critical article. We reproduce here The Pact in its 
final form. 


“The PrcsicU*nt of the Unitt'd States of America, the President of the French 
Repiihlic, His Majesty the Kinj; of the Reluians, the President of the O-echoslovakia 
Republic, His Majesty the Kiny: of (ireat Britain. Ireland, and the British Oominions 
beyond the Seas, Kmperor of India, the President of the German Reich, His Majesty 
the Kinj.f:of Italy, His Majesty the Fmperor <»f Japan, the President of the Republic 
of Poland, 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind ; 
persuaded that the time has etime when a frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made, to the end that the peaceful and friendly relations 
now existiiiy, betw'een their peoples may be perpetuated ; 

(.’onvinced that all chan!j:es in their relaticins with one another should be sought 
only by pacific means and be the result of a pt'aci^fiil and orderly process, and that 
any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek ti» promote its national interests 
by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty ; 

Hop(‘ful that, encourageil by their examph*. all the other nations of the world 
will join in this humane endeavour and, by adhering to the pre.sent Treaty as soon 
as it comes into forces bring their peoples within the scope of its beneficent 
provisions, thus uniting the civilised nations of the world in a common renunciation 
of war as an instrument of their national pidiey ; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for that purpose have app<iinted as their 
respective plenipotentiaries *. . . Who, having conimunioated to one another 
their full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles 


Akticlf. I.-The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the names of 
their respective peoples, that they eondenin recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
ni their relations with one another, 

10 
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Article II.— The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

Article III.— The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties named in the preamble in accordance with their respective constitutional 
requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all their several 
instruments of ratification shall have been deposited at . . . 

This Treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence by all the other 
Powers of the world. Every instrument evidencing the adherence of a Power 
shall be deposited at . . . and the Treaty shall, immediately upon such deposit, 

become effective as between the Power thus adhering and the other Pow’ers, parties 
thereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of . . . to furnish each Government 
named in the preamble, and every Cioveriimeiit subsequently adhering to this 
Treaty, with a certified copy of the Treaty, and of every iiistninient of 
ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the Goveriiineiit of . . . 
telegraphically to notify such (lovernments immediately upon the deposit with 
it of each instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith w'hcreof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty in 
the French and English languages, both texts having equal force, and hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done at . . the . . . day of . . . in the Year of Our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty . . . 

Fortnightly Review.— (September.) “Lord Haldane” by a Tory 
is a clear and an extremely readable account of the work of the 
dead statesman. The fact that the article was written before 
Lord Haldane’s death gives it additional interest and shows how 
even in Tory circles, Lord Haldane’s reputation, so basely 
traduced in the early days of the War has now been fully 
cleared up and the extent and value of his services realized. 

In his article on the ‘Outlawry of the war’, Mr. J.H. Harley 
discusses the scope and the working of the Kellogg pact. 

Aylmer Maude’s article on ‘Tolstoy’s place in Literature’ is 
one that could be expected of so ardent an admirer of the great 
Russian writer; “Dante in Modern Italy” by Mr. R.R. Gordon 
George and “Patronage and the English poets” by Mr. Robert 
Graves are of purely literary interest. 

Nineteenth century and after (September.) Lord Sydenham of 
Cotnbe leads this number with his thoughtful paper on “Quo 
Vadimus” and discusses how far sound statemanship can direct 
the social, economic, and the political forces of the modern 
world so as to ensure the highest national well-being. “Welfare 
of the Indian Agriculturist” by Colonel Aubrey O’Brien is of great 
interest to the Indian readers. “Babies in ancient literature" 
“the noise question” have no special appeal to the Indian mind, 
while those who are interested in literature will find that “Some 
glimpses of the poets at work” by Mr. Herbert Wright and 
the “English Theatre of the Romantic revival” by Mr. U.C. Nag 
repay perusal. 
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I 

'niE DECLINE OF THE WEST. 

BY OSWALD SPENGLER. 

VOLUME 1. (TRANSLATED BY C. F. ATKINSON.) 

A review of this monumental work is bound to be more 
or less of an impertinence. It is a work in the grand style 
in which encyclopaedic learning and recklessly daring speculation 
are fused in the white heat of a volcanic imagination. It 
is emphatically a book of the moment and is a deliberate 
challenge thrown out to the strongest minds of our time. To 
the author himself, it is much more than a learned luxury; 
he claims in it to present the philosophy of the age and to 
work out his Destiny, which he takes to be the destiny of 
modern West-European (Culture. Avowedly a philosophy of 
history, it is to him the inevitable self-portraiture of the great 
cultural epoch in its decline, the only epoch which in his 
view has envisaged the spiritual reality of History and Time. 

Spcngler’s conception of history which is staggering in 
its grandeur is best introduced by a quotation. 

A boundless mass of human Hein^, flowing in a stream without banks; 
up-stream, a dark past wherein our time-sense loses all powers of definition 
and restless or uneasy faney eonjures up geological periods to hide away an 
eternally-unsolvable riddle; down-stream, a future ever so dark and timeless- 
such is the ground-work of the Faustian picture of human history. 

Over the expanse of the water passes the endless uniform wave-train of the 
generations. Here and there bright shafts of light broaden out, everyw'here dancing 
flashes confuse and disturb the clear mirror, changing, sparkling, vanishing. These 
arc what we call clans, tribes, peoples, races which unify a series of generations 
within this or that limited area of the historical surface. As w'idely as they 
differ in creative power, so >videly do the images that they create vary in 
duration and plasticity ; and when the creative power dies out, the physiognomic, 
linguistic and spiritual identification-marks vanish also and the phenomenon 
subsides again into the ruck of the generations. Aryans, Mongols, Germans. 
Kelts, Farthians, Frankss, Cartbaginiuns, Berbers, Bantus are names by which we 
specify some very homogeneous images of this order. 

But over this surface too. the great Cultures accomplish their majestic wave- 
cycles. They appear siiddeiily, swell in splendid lines, flatten again and vanish 
and the face of the waters is once more a sleeping waste. 

A. Culture is born in the moment wdien a great soul awakens out of the 
proto-spirituality of ever-childish humanity and detaches itself, a form from the 
ormless, a bounded and mortal thing from the boundless and enduring. It 
ooms on the soil of an exactly definable landscape t(» w'hich plantwisc it 
remains bound. It dies when the soul has actualised the full sura of its possibili- 
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ties in the shape of peoples, languages, dogmas, arts, states, sciences, and reverts 
into the proto-soul. But its living existence, that sequence of great epochs 
which define and display the stages of fulfilment, is an inner passionate struggle 
to maintain the Idea against the powers of chaos without and the unconscious 
muttering deep down within. It is not only the artist who struggles against 
the resistance of the material and the stifling of the idea within him. Every 
Culture stands in a deeply symbolical, almost in a mystical, relation to the 
Extended, the space in which and through which it strives to actualise itself. 
The aim once attained the idea, the entire content of inner possibilities, fulfilled 
and made actual--the Culture suddenly hardens, it mortifies, its blood congeals, 
its force breaks down, and it becomes Civilisation, the thing which we feel and 
understand in the words Egypticism, Byzantism, Mandarinism. As such they 
may, like a w'orn-out giant of the primeval forest, thrust their decaying branches 
towards the sky for hundreds or thousands of years, as we see in CMiina, in 
India, in the Islamic world. It was thus that the Classical Civilisation rose gigantic 
in the Imperial Age with a false semblance of youth and strength and fullness, 
and robbed the young Arabian Culture of the East of light and air. 

This— the inward and outward fulfilment, the finality, that awaits every 
living culturc-'-is the purport of all historic iicclincs, amongst them that decline 
of the Classical that we know so w'cll and fully, and another decline, entirely 
comparable to it in course and duration, which will occupy the first centuries of 
the coming millenium but is heralded already and sensible in and around us 
today— the decline of the West. Every Culture passes through the age-phases of 
the individual man. Each has its childhood, youth, manhood and old age.' 

History is opposed to Nature as becoming, is opposed to the 
become, as destiny to causality, as time to space or as the will 
to the intellect. Nature is the sphere of the actual that is 
finished or past, of existence that is accomplished, of standing 
extension and timeless law. History is the sphere of present 
actualising, of accomplishing life, of directedness towards the 
future — with Nature as its petrified past. The actualising is 
of the possible, of the idea of the world, which to Spengier is 
just the Soul, the soul as it is felt, not as it is reasonably pictured 
The primary logical notions then are the possible, the actiiulising 
and the actual or~as they are concretely put— soul, life and 
world, regarded as the three grades of Existence. 

Existence again is half intuitively dichotomised into the felt 
and the perceived, the subjective and the objective, the ‘proper’ 
and the ‘alien.’ 'I'lic distinction does not emerge in the possible : 
dreaming and the dreamt, idea and the ideal are not distinguish- 
able except in words. But actualising life and the actual world- the 
two grades of waking existence may each be understood either 
as felt or as perceived. Life as felt is called pure becoming or 
direction ; as perceived, it is History, time as rhythm, form as a 
function, cosmic physiognomy. So the actual world as felt or 
‘proper’ is the become as pure extension, number or concept; 
and as perceived or ‘alien,’ it is Nature, space as standing tension, 
e^rnal law or system. 
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History then is life or actualising, not as pure becoming that 
has only a felt reality, hut as the becoming that dominates the 
become, as real time operating in the perceived or alien space- 
world. Nature — its antithesis is the actual world as disposed in 
del>th— the one dimension of space which is just time become 
rigid, and as a system of numbers or concepts rendered fresh 
as atomic constitution and concrete laws. Becoming and the 
become are subordinated each to the other according as one is 
in the historical or in the natural focus. For the historical eye, 
there is no single Physics but only a history of physics; and 
from the naturalistic or scientific standpoint, history is but a 
chapter of Epistemology. The fundamental concepts of Nature- 
number, space, force etc.— are not common to all ages: each 
culture entertains these in its distinctive fashion, evoking them 
from its inner soul as it does its artistic and religious symbols. 
Science is not one: there are as many sciences as there are 
Cultures and the scientific thought of any age is an important 
detail in its spiritual physiognomy. If history is interested in 
science as only an expression of a l>articular Culture, science is 
interested in the historical procession of Cultures at best as a 
dialectic of bloodless concepts, their concrete temporal embodi- 
ment being to it only the natural effect of previous causes. 

To Spengler however, this scientific interpretation of history — 
whether logical, psychological or economical- is a falsification 
while the historical construction of science or the concept of 
Nature is a genuine stage in the life of a C'ulture. Time or 
Becoming is the fundamental reality and it precedes and underlies 
the spatio-causal world of the Become, the latter is the construction 
of the former, though neither illusory as tc» Bergson nor merely 
ideal as to Gentile. 'The soul of a living culture or historical age 
is a formative nisus with an absolute and abrupt beginning, which 
in its earlier stages knows no rigid causally ordered nature. But 
just before it reaches the limit of its creati\ity when it has a dim 
prescience of approaching Fate, it makes a self protective effort 
to evoke a kind of anti-Fate in the eternalised concept of nature 
or the scientific system of causality. Science is the last effort of a 
cultural epoch to sa.ve itself from the death ^Yith which it was born 
and to control the world that threatens to close in upon it. 'Fhe 
effort is real and has a historic value for the culture though it docs 
not avail again.st Fate. .History itself comes to be selfconsciously 
apprehended only when it has put forth its scientific concept of 
Nature. Time is prior to space but is kiiuicti only as the symbolic 
negation of space. 

Spengler develops his theory of time, space and number in 
conscious opposition to Kant. 'Fime to him is directed becoming 
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and no accomplished magnitude, a stress towards the future that is 
definitely real though unfixable by number or concept, intrinsi- 
cally individual like the first person I and like it- -as the symbolic 
negation of space - indeterminately many. To Kant, time is cons- 
titutive and not merely creative of the world, as much undirected 
as space and having extensive magnitude in common with it 
measurable by number, a constructive activity it may be- but in a 
sense in which space is also an activity, an ideal or cognitive 
activity and not a creative activity of will or life. To Spengler as to 
Bergson, time is a real activity, accessible not to the cognitive or 
conceptual consciousness but to intuition or artistic imagination. 
Unlike Bergson however he holds that there are indeterminately 
many times, as many as there arc collective minds the minds of 
creative historical ages each with its distinctive culture. There is 
no o«t’ cosmic time, either as an objective blank or as an absolute 
activity: The unactual but actualising real time is only individual 
like the I which is neither singular nor universal in the ordinary 
sense. It is individual in its mystic quality of ‘direction ’ which is 
something real and indescribable and is only symbolised by space- 
direction as what in space is not spatial. 

Space is understood as a single dimension, the dimension of 
depth and is regarded as the unconscious efflux of the mind that 
would will, as time itself that is eternalised, not by virtue of what 
Bergson would call ‘de-tension’ but by a positive self-protective 
effort of the mind against such detension, against the inevitable 
onset of relaxation and decline. As time petrified, it is not a flabby 
blank but a tense void that comes to be figured as a system of neces- 
sary causel law.s. The system is a purely intelligible reality and 
as such admits of many alternative geometries, the Euciidcan 
three-dimensioned geometry being only one of them, adapted 
specially to the representation of the order of sensible bodies. To 
Spengler as to Kant, space is necessarily constitutive of nature but 
while Kant rakes it to be co-ordinate with time and real only as 
filled or applying to bodies and therefore as tri-dimensional (though 
as viewed from the ob.scrver’s position outwards and not from out- 
side inwards as in the (Classical greek conception), Spengler declares 
it to be a derivative of time and organic like it*to will rather than 
to cognition, appearing as it does as a tension that is real by itself 
independently of the bodies that are its determinations. Motion 
is understood as a surd in the objective world, as what the mind 
would in self protection represent in standing space but never 
succeeds in representing. The Eleatic puzzles arc to Spongier 
eternal puzzles showing that the so-called extensive magnitude of 
time-rithe Kantian undirected time is but a phantom and that 
while space as depth or distance can be understood as iinmobiliscd 
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time, time is never pictured but only apologetically symbolised by 
a spatial line. 

Number is to Spengler almost the same as a concept performing 
in any case a function parallel to that of the name, a timeless in- 
telligible form, not constructed but apparently only discovered by 
numbering, counting or timing. Space and number are both the 
forms of the Become or the actual but whereas space (as depth) 
still appears to imagination as a becoming or actualising for the 
moment, number does not appear as a process at all, being viewed 
as eternally accomplished with its time-origin entirely effaced. 
Yet number like the concept, though the very principle of definite- 
ness or demarcation, is indeterminately many, there being many 
number-systems or arithmetics as there are many languages. Each 
such system Greek, Indian, Arabian or West-European has a dis- 
tinctive symbol or schema behind it. the individual style of a soul 
that appears in its artistic creations. If time as direction is immobi- 
lised as extension, time as a specific creativity, as an individual 
symbolising or mythopccic style shapes into an arithmetical system 
or language, spiicc as formless depth which is still reminiscent of 
time gets hgiired as a timeless, intellectual, non-conutive order of 
presentation which is indifferently geometrical or arithmetical. 
There is no real demarcation between geometry and arithmetic, 
both being the elaboratioti of space and admitting of many alterna- 
tive styles. The current notion unfortunatily fixed by Kant— of 
geometry being connected with space and arithmetic with time is 
to Spengler a vulgar banality. 

The creation of space is the unconscious Avork of the time- 
spirit, its instinctive construction of a medium for its artistic or 
symbolising life. The creation of a number-system however is a 
conscious self protective effort toward off Death, an effort confined 
to the strongest minds of the age to fix its distinctive style of 
symbolism in a systematic world of timeless relations, in a know- 
able finished world of causality. This interest in knowledge 
or truth marks the late manhood of the age when it knows itself 
as completed and would no longer live adventurously. To know- 
ledge, reality as life or stress towards an indeterminate future is 
mummified into tilneless truth, a determinate changeless past, 
a system of objective law’s. The heart of this knowable system 
IS miml>er or the concept: we have exact knowledge or science 
just to the extent wc cart name and measure. Knowledge is power 
secure of itself, power not of adventurous self expression but of 
mere self conservation, of making one self rigid and unchangeable, 
of forgetting but not of conquering Death the power that is born 
of fear and the hatred of fate, that is meant to control the world 
out has no longer any real value to create out of it. 
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Science is the creation of an age in its maturity, its greatest 
conscious effort and the precursor of its decline. It is as much the 
pride of the age as its resigned stock-taking, its deliberate self 
petrification, its stoical culture of insensibility to the vague shadow 
of Death which as projected from within seems to come from 
nowhere. Science marks the rationalistic phase of a culture which 
shuts itself up within a closed chain of causality to persuade itself 
of the impossibility of a void beyond, the void from which 
the shades of decline now appear to emanate but in which also 
all its adventurous creativity was launched in the past. Rationalism 
implies a bold thinking distrust of the Death that is sensed. 
Death that has to it no place in the causal system, is no concept 
at all but is only a half-thought or symbolism bred of irrational 
fear. When an age thus shuts out the symbolism of Death, 
it has ceased to understand its own creative youth. Its atheistic 
boldness is symtoniatic of the closing grip of death. 

Death comes in spite of this elaborate preparation for self- 
protection. Its inevitability is realized only after it is felt to be 
beyond causal necessity and distrusted as intrinsically irrational. 
Death is necessary but not in a scientific or cognitive sense. It is 
necessary just in the sense in v.liich life and artistic creation 
are necessary, being as much beyond nature as spiritual value. 
It is inferentially unpredictable hut is felt real even as the will 
is felt real in the willing; and >'ct it is ineviiable in the sense the 
completeness of a physiognomy is inevitable in the simplest 
feature of it that is actually presented. Life is unpredictable 
in Bergson’s sen.se as outside the rational system that is its 
eir.anation but it is not th.ercfore indeterminate and interminable 
in its course, f.ife is not an indefinitt* i»u\ as it is to Bergson: 
there are many lives, each complete w ith a definite physiognomy 
and fixed duration. Its beginning and end are alike uncaused 
aud catastrophical, .set it may be by our impotent retrospective 
imagination in a single infinite phantom-time (which is indis- 
tinguishable from space) but having no rational continuity with 
what precedes it and inexplicable in its termination by anything 
outside it. It is spontaneously born as a complete entity with 
completion or death as an intrinsic feature rounding off its 
physiognomy. Its birth and course and death as set in our 
phantom-time are significant dates and duration, fate-laden chrono- 
logical numbers utterly different from tire bloodless numbers of 
mathematics, making up the world of genuine facts which is called 
History. 

Life then is intrinsically linked up with death in a unity. 
Each such definite time-unity outside the spatio-caiusai w'orld 
is called by Spongier Destiny^ the most significant word in -'is 
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philosophy of history. It is a symbol that is emphatically not a 
concept, being realised only as the negation of causality, as non- 
conceptual, fundamentally irrational. Its congeners are the 
pseudo-concepts of chance and fate which though regarded as 
pariahs of science have never been effectually killed by 
rational thought. The exact significance of Destiny however 
is reached by a contrast with these notions which are like it set 
against causality. The same historical event may be taken as 
destined or as accidental or as caused. To take it as caused or 
as belonging to the world of law is to cease to regard it as historical 
or genuinely temporal : a causal science of history is to Spengler 
ju.st the abolition of history. To take it as a casual incident how- 
ever is to keep within history. Incident is to him not so much 
an object to cognition as something that is feelingly apprehended, 
contemplated in curious longing or anxiety, in passing joy or grief. 
Not that its caused character is denied : causation is regarded 
in science as starting from a collocation which in the last resort is, 
if not uncaused, not knou'n to be caused so that every event 
that is caused is also in one aspect felt to be accidental. To take 
an event as a part of Destiny is not simply not to know it as caused — 
to feel it as accidental but to explicitly realise it as uncaused. 

Destiny has to be further contrasted with fate, predestination 
and our own karma or adrshia. Destiny is opposed to all causality 
while these latter notions imply only a denial of natural causality. 
Fate is understood as an uncaused blind causality that unlike 
natural causality is incapable of being counteracted or modified 
by our will. Pre-destination is divine causality and is uncaused 
like fate; but as our w'ill itself is taken to be its effect, there is 
no sense in saying that it is affected or unaffected by the will. 
Adrshta is our own past causality that is foreign to our present 
willing but neither unaffected by it like fate nor affected by it like 
a natural cause. All these, as causal, are supposed to be objects 
of cognition though not belonging to the world of natural science. 
But destiny is a symbolic notion that emerges only with the 
surrender of the conceit of knowledge, with the recognition 
on the one hand of all causality as natural and of the entire causal 
system as uncauseiron the other. 

Causality to Spengler has nothing whatever to do with time. 
As a connexion between events independent of their absolute 
time-position, it has for its terms not genuine events but mere 
concepts or ‘truths’ and is itself timeless though set in a phantom- 
time that is only a kind of space. The causal world then is an 
logical entity divorced from felt reality. Our feeling 
0 life is a feeling of real time and so long as there is the joy of life 
With wonder or regret or wistfulness as variations upon it. 
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the complete immobility of a scientific world is never reached ; 
we retain our interest in incidents as distinct from dead truths. 
The interest in petrified truth is the mark of an incipient world- 
care or fear of death stealing over the joy of life. The vague fear 
presently grows into a causeless and nameless terror, terror of 
something impossible to the intellect and yet inevitable; and there 
comes in a flash the vision of Destiny, of the spiritual reality of 
the life that has been, of its inherent terminability and of its last 
great effort of self stabilisation in science and the intellect. The 
visualising of the causal world in the jaws of Death - the funda- 
mental humbling of the intellect -is the baptismal initiation 
into the mystery of time, History or Destiny. 

Life as merely felt is unconscious of the death or limit within 
itself and reason is but the instinctive will to disbelieve it when it 
begins somehow to be dimly sensed. Life is explicitly apprehended 
when the spectre of Death is seen even with our eyes closed, 
when it is believed in spite of its being rationally judged to be 
impossible. The mystery of life is borne in upon us only when 
the ebbtide suddenly sets in. Others have spoken of life or tlie 
will as unquestioning belief in itself, as therefore incompatible 
with belief in its terminability. It may have its causeless ebb and 
flow but the flow alone is to them positive, the ebb being only 
a privation, not an incident in its fulfilment. To Spengler, the 
ebb is a positive self expressive feature of life, causeless indeed 
but not outside its conscious fulfilment, and real in the sense 
the onset and duration of the flood-tide are real. If the deeiine 
of a culture implies decline of faith in it, it implies also a complete 
visualising of its floating physiognomy, there is pessimism about 
the future but it is strong in the setise of a tragic fulfilment, 
in the vision of a real Past or Destiny. 

The pessimism behind Spcngler’s philosophy of history 
is tragic in ita inwardness, neither cynical nor sentimental. ‘ Our 
destiny is finished ’, he seems to say, ‘ our gods have departed, 
the future that we cannot see we face but neither in hope nor 
in despair.’ There is no vain regret for the past as for a petty 
private loss, no forgetting of the pre.scnt vacuitV in the dream of a 
future, no stupid gazing into mere emptiness. There is the 
impersonal detached acceptance of Destiny, the strong waking 
realism that avoids the shallow complacency of atheistic negation 
and refuses consolation in an unpractical romanticism on the 
one hand and a spinozistic ‘intellectual love’ on the other. 
Destiny is to Spengler a prime spiritual reality envisaged, when 
it is finished, as our very self that is retracted but not therefore 
reduced to illusion. 
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With the retrospective intuition of the destiny of our own 
age, history as a whole begins to be seen in its true perspective. 
Other historical ages vaguely loom up as spiritual entities or 
destinies absolutely unrelated to our destiny. So long as an 
individual is immersed in a culture and cannot visualise its 
physiognomy, he cannot realise that there were other cultures, does 
not really believe in History; and if he happens to be in the 
rationalising self defensive stage of his culture, he has the perverted 
vision of History as a single march of circumstance converging 
towards his own age -the shallowest of visions that amounts to the 
rejection of real history and the autonomous spirituality of culture. 
Not to speak of the science of history, even the so-called philosophy 
that views history as a dialectic movement of the spirit is vitiated 
at its core by the conceit of reason which illusorily mechanises 
spirit into a clear cut teleology. Spengler, while rejecting with 
Bergson both mechanism and teleology as a description of life, 
avoids the sterile Bergsonian implication of a single formless 
iinpredictiblc life. Life we first intuit as the cultural destiny 
of our age that is finished and that brings in the vision of many 
lives, destinies or cultures. Each culture has a definite form, 
any feature of which is predictible from any other as aesthetically 
though not causally necessary. 

There is unpredictibility however as to the birth and death 
of a cultural life, since between culture and culture there is no 
aesthetic continuity, causal continuity being altogether out of the 
tiuestion. A culture is to Spengler an organism with a spontaneous 
birth, a creative life-course and an abrupt climacteric after which 
it continues through an indefinite period of decline and barren 
existence. This course of decline is called by Spengler civilisation 
and is viewed by him as no part of real significant history and 
in no way anticipativc of the culture that is to come. The 
indefinite discontinuous succession of cultures is what we call 
universal history which is not only no single entity but would not 
even admit of a single philosophy, had it not been for the fact 
that the cultures with their infinite dissimilarity are similar 
in respect of their duration and tempo. Each culture has according 
to the author a definite life-span (about a thousand years) and a 
uniform rhythm of childhood, youth, manhood and decline 
so that history is significant, not so much as a succession as a 
parallelism of cultures: What culture is to come next can indeed 
never be predicted ; but from the rhythm that has obtained in 

other cultures, one can predict the next stage within a particular 
culture. 

Spengler’s dictum about ^e uniform span and rhythm of 
cu ture is neither apriori speculation nor causal induction but 
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a hard-wrung discovery of intuitive imagination. The faculty for 
History, Time or Destiny is this imagination, which not only 
envisages the moving yet complete physiognomy of a cultural age 
in all its creations political, religious, artistic and scientific, but 
also apprehends their ‘homologucs’ in other ages and views 
the many ages or times as ‘ contemporary ’ and alternating em- 
bodiments of a single musical scheme. To the cognitive intellect, 
history is not a reality at all ; and even the philosophy of history 
is not the creation of the mere intellect. Imaginative or aesthetic 
views do not shed their personal character and hence Spengler’s 
concrete interpretations and e.xpositions of particular histories or 
cultural unities may appear merely imaginary to others. Even 
his abstract philosophy of history to which this review has confined 

itself has its personal imaginitive side. Still barring his mystic 

pronouncement about the constant life-span and rhythm— his 
philosophy, with its profound symbolism of a procession of 
autonomous destinies and its penetrating criticism of other views 
of history, has the objectivity and power of an impersonal 
speculative creation in the grand style. 

He claims it to be the philosophy of the age. History or Real 
time is to him the distinctive god of West European Culture. 
Time as a becoming beyond the become, reality as an infinite 
aspiration to be, space as a tense void, function as the fact, will 
flung indefinitely outward are the ruling symbolisms of this age 
which accordingly he calls the Faustian age and which an old-world 
Hindu may style the age of the asurus. Real time was recog- 
nised in other cultures --e.g'. the Chinese and the Egyptian, but 
it was time with a different spiritual significance as ‘ a wandering’ 
or as ‘the way’, not as a symbol of daring will and measureless 
aspiration; and there were cultures like the classic Creeco-Roinan 
or the Indian which were definitely historical. No culture 
but the Faustian, according to Spengler, had a real interest in 
history as the stress of the Past towards the future. 'Fhe classical 
soul, he says, had interest only in the living Present, and the Indian 
soul we may imagine had interest in the deified Past; but the 
directed movement from the past to the future time as life 
is a symbol which would not have appealed to them. The ruling 
passion of the Faustian age is the visualising of the past for the 
indefinite creation of the future ; and now that the age has entered 
on its decline, its greatest interest -the ghost of its passion— is in 
a philosophy of history. 


Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. 
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THE SON OF MAN BY EMIL LUDWIG (Benn 155.) 

Churches crumble down and creeds perish. Theology shifts 
from age to age. But at no time will the personality of Jesus 
cease to fascinate the mind of man. There is something irresisti- 
bly appealing in the story of this young Galilean who grew up to 
bear the burden of the entire world. It is exactly in this frame 
of mind that Ludwig approaches the life story of Jesus. ’* My aim ” 
says he in the preface “is not to expound the teaching with which 
all arc familiar, but to portray the inner life of the prophet.” 
He docs not say a word about theology, that rose later and he does 
not profess to understand it. His standpoint is essentially that 
of a humanist. While “ far from its being his purpose to shake the 
faith which, those who live in Christ, have in the divinity of Christ, 
his aim is to convince those who regard the personality of Jesus 
as artificially constructed, that he is a real, and intensely human 
figure." It is just possible that this mode of treatment would be 
unacceptable to those, steeped in the strict dogmas of the church. 
Certain expressions used by Ludwig such as that “ he had a King's 
sense of importance," that “ he had spiritual pride" and that he was 
“trembling and afraid to be alone" may appear to a pious Christian 
as sheer arrogance. But it must be remembered that Ludwig 
regards Jesus as an essentially human figure, one who was human 
enough to drive the money changers in a fit of rage and shed 
those bitter tears in the moon-lit garden of (Jethsemane. But the 
matter apart, no one can deny that it is a remarkable work. The 
same traits that made his study of Napoleon a superb classic of 
modern biography are to be seen here, the ama/.ing penetrative 
insight into the mind of the hero whose story he is writing 
and the striking gift of tense and dranialic narrative. Strewn all 
over the book are passages of rare charm and singular power. 
They arrest attention and elicit admiration even when the author’s 
heresies seem past forbearance. 

INTELLIGENT WOMAN'S GUIDE TO SOCIALISM 

By CJeorge Bernard Shaw (Constable, \5 sli .) 

• 

There is a (one of assuredness about all that Shaw says or writes 
that attracts immediate attention. He seems to see clearly where 
others feel their vision, is blurred. He knows his mind and makes 
others feel that he knows it >ery well. Half his genius is his 
^•If confidence. He has a superb talent for saying things that 
linger in the memory for long. He may look a trifle cynical but 
^ other writer can give the world the shake that it badly needs. 
One may not agree w-ith Shaw. But there is no ignoring him. 
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He must be heard. In this book he develops the thesis that socia- 
lism means nothing more than equality of income. He also 
recommends that the Government should nationalize all the 
industries by a series of properly compensated expropriations. 
The economic life of the nation is to be manned by an organi- 
zation of very efficient civil servants. Indeed, it would be delight- 
ful if everybody should get the same income and this alluring 
prospect is only vitiated by its utter impossibility. In a world 
where every one knows what he or she gets there will hardly 
be any effort to get more. For why should one toil if he cannot 
enjoy the fruits of his extra skill ? Where we do not strive we 
stagnate. Socialism all the world over makes the mistake of 
imagining that human nature can be modelled on plan. But 
these questions apart, Shaw covers an extraordinary range and 
variety of topics touching modern life and we can think of none 
who would not feel his intelligence quickened and thought 
stimulated for reading this extremely fascinating book. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 


W HILE we arc not blind to the great possibilities of the Kellogg 
Pact we are not sanguine enough to imagine that it has ren- 
dered war impossible. War is less the handiwork of scheming 
politicians and sinister diplomats and more the outcome 
Our- of national temper and race prejudice. Peace will not 
selves be permanent in a world where one nation hates 
another, is ignorant of its history, and is contemptuous 
of its civilization. The truest guarantee of world peace is cultural 
understanding and harmony amongst the peoples of the earth. 
It is a matter for great gratification that all over the world 
an effort is being made by the saner .section of every community 
to promote mutual knowledge and sympathy. The increasing 
interest which Europe and America are evincing in the life and 
thought of India and other Eastern countries is an instance in point. 
'I'urkey and .Afghanistan, w here hitlierto the surge of life has been 
proverbially slow have enthused themselves by the stimulus 
afforded by the contact with the West. 'Fhus culturally the world 
is being knit to-gether as a vuiit, a process in which modern 
science has been a great help. We believe that India has her 
own contribution to make to the world thought and progress. 
If hitherto there has not been an adequate appreciation, outside 
lier shores, of her heritage and capacity to co-operate with the 
leading nations of the world, in the realm of thought and aspiration, 
India cannot escape her part of the blame. She has been too proud 
of hersplended isolation, and too little eager to know and let know. 
We think the time has arrived when she should come out of her 
s<.‘clusion. A monthly magazine that secures articles from the 
leading representatives of Indian life and thought on difficult 
questions of contemporary interest may have its own humble 
measure of iisefiilnc.s.<» in broadcasting knowledge of India's 
problems and aspirations. Effort will be made to secure the 
collaboration of eminent writers and thinkers of other countries 
who will be invited to tell Indian readers not merely of all that 
happens in their lands, but how they view the problems of Indian 
hfe. This magazine will not articulate the views of any particular 
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party or section. Though its chief interest is cultural, reference 
to political questions becomes inevitable, since politics, at any rate, 
in the present stage of her evolution, is a part of India’s effort 
to rediscover her soul. But where political questions will be 
discussed it will be in a spirit of sober and scientific enquiry. It is 
not possible to say more by way of preface, in a matter in which 
the work that this magazine will be able to do, will be the only 
justification for its appearance. We are, however, encouraged by 
the degree of approval that our undertaking has already received 
from eminent men in England, America and India, some of whose 
valuable contributions it is our previlege to publish in this opening 
number. Whether we can ever attain to the high ideal of stimulating, 
“an increased amount of reciprocal interpretation” between the 
East and West, as suggested by the late Lord Haldane will depend 
upon the measure of appeal that our endeavour makes to men 
of light and leading in the different parts of the world, on whose 
support and active assistance we, in the main, rely. 

T he News of Lord Haldane’s death, coming so close upon his 
most courteous response to our invitation caused us no small 
measure of grief. We had counted a good deal on his 
The Late sympathy and on his readiness to help any endeavour 
Lord Haldane seeking to promote cultural understanding and 
harmony between the East and the West. IIow well 
he liked our venture and how gladly he would have striven 
to help it, had he been spared, will appear from the letter he 
wrote to a member of our Advisory board, and from the spirit of 
his article to our opening number. To us perhaps falls the 
menlancholy privilege of publishing Lord Haldane’s final words 
to the world which he has enriched in so many ways. 

Lord Haldane was born on the 30th July 1856, and had his 
early education at Edinburgh where he obtained the degree of 
Master of Arts with first class honours. At Gottingen he received 
the finishing touch to his philosophical studies and thus laid 
the foundations of his “spiritual home,” a phrase for which Lord 
Haldane paid rather heavily. On his return from Germany he was 
ealled to the Bar, and soon gathered a lucrative practice in the 
Chancery division, and the Appeal courts; finally he rose to be 
a member of the Judicial Committee of thePrivy Council. In 188.“) 
he entered Parliament as a Liberal member for Haddingtonshire, 
and from that date began his close alliance with a group of highly 
intellectual politicians such as Asquith and Grey who used to 
gather in those days round that high priest of Liberalism, John 
Morley. In the great Boer war controversy Haldane backed up 
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Lord Roseberry and the group of Liberal Imperialists of which 
he and Grey were the chief spirits. In 1905 when the Liberals were 
returned to Parliament with a thumping majority, the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman chose him as the Secretary of State 
for War, which office he relinquished in 1912 to rise to the Woolsack. 
At the declaration of the War he proffered to go in again to the 
War office and actually did assume charge, only to renounce it 
soon after under most unfortunate circumstances. All the time 
the War was going on in Flanders, and in the years of reconstruction 
which were as distracted. Lord Haldane was a silent and thoughtful 
spectator of events. The new economic and social forces that 
were let loose by the Great War, had modified to a great extent 
his Liberal creed; and when, in 192.1 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
formed for the first time a Labour Cabinet, Lord Haldane took up 
the Lord Chancellorship. Since its fall in 1924 Haldane had been 
keeping out of active political work though his interest in the march 
of events was by no means diminished. 

While his Judicial labours entitle him to an honoured place 
among the great Jurists and Judges that have kept up the high 
morale and reputation of English law, it is as War 
As War Secretary, that Lord Haldane will be remembered 
Secretary, and his memory cherished. It looks, indeed, a trifle 
curious how this thinker accustomed to an atmosphere 
of quiet and calm reflection could have become England’s greatest 
War Minister. A full account of that splendid work, a work 
that saved England from annihilation by the Germans would be 
quite out of place here. The tributes paid by responsible soldiers 
and statesmen are alone sufficient. In the years 1906 — 1912 
Lord Haldane was alive, as much as any die-hard to the dangerous 
ambitions of the Kaiser. He was anxious therefore to improve 
the defensive organisation of England. The War books published 
by Grey, Asquith and Churchhill, not to speak of Lord Haldane’s 
own book ‘Before the War’, have refuted the oft repeated charge 
that the Liberals had mismanaged and bungled, that they could not 
read the German mind, and that they did nothing to prepare the 
nation for the terrible catastrophe that overtook it .in 1914. 
Lord Haldane, both as a member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and as War Minister, was anxious to do everything to 
further the defensive capacity of the nation while he deprecated 
everything that savoured of preparation for attack. What he 

did in that connection may best be described in his own modest 
words. 

" There was, therefore, nothing for it but to attempt a complete revolution in 
the organisation of the British Army at Home. The nascent general staff was finally 
organised in September 1906, and its organisation was shortly afterwards developed 
12 
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80 as to extend to the entire Empire, as soon as a conference had taken place with 
the Ministers of the Dominions early in the following year. The outcome was a 
complete recasting, which after three years' work, made it practicable rapidly to 
mobilise, not only 100,000, hut 160,000 men ; to transport them, with the aid of the 
Navy, to a place of concentration which had been settled between the staffs of France 
and Britain ; and to have them at their appointed place within twelve days, an in- 
terval based on what the German Army required on its side for a corresponding 
concentration. 

All the arrangments for this were worked out by the end of 1910. Both Sir John 
French, and Sir Douglas Haig took an active part in the work. Behind the first line 
army so organised, a second line army of larger size, though far less trained, and so 
designed that it could be expanded, was organised. This was the citizen or the 
‘‘Territorial" army, consisting in time of peace of fourteen divisions of infantry and 
artillery and fourteen brigades of cavalry, with the appropriate medical, sanitary, 
transport, and other auxiliary services. Those serving in this second line army were 
civilians, and, of course, much less disciplined than the officers and men of the first 
line. Its primary function was home defence, but its members were encouraged to 
undertake for service abroad, if necessary ; and a large part of this army, in point 
of fact, fought in France, Flanders, and in the East, soon after the beginning of the 
war, in great measure making up by intelligence for shortness of training." 

It is not for halfpenny journalists and blatant politicians to 
pronounce verdict upon work so great. It is for the soldiers, 
charged with their nation’s very life, in the greatest military 
struggle of human history to have the final say : and this is what 
Lord French the commander of the entire British forces in the early 
part of the war says in his book “1914” 

“Backed up by the opinion and advice of a very few soldiers of experience, flie 
Secretary of State for War cast all this prejudice to the winds, and determined upon a 
regular and complete divisional organisation for the Territorials. It was indeed a 
great and courageous decision. “What!" exclained the gold bedizened smart young 
horse artillery commander, “do you mean to say you arc going to allot Tcrritt>rial 
horse artillery batteries to your mounted brigade.^ You must be mad! It take.s years 
even to approach the necessary degree of efficiency." 

The field gunner, immersed in his latest developments to ensure the 
utmost accuracy of fire, the howitzer and heavy field artillery expert, the 
scientific and highly trained sapper, all joined in the hue and cry, until Haldane’s 
conceptions almost collapsed and expired in a ferment of ridicule. But he 
remained steadfast. The mounted brigades received their Territorial batteries 
of horse artillcrey. Fourteen complete Territorial divisions were formed of three 
brigades of infantry, three brigades of field artillery one brigade of howitzers, one 
brigade of heavies, field and signal companies of Engineers, companies of Army 
Service Corps and Army Medical Corps. 

Lord Haldane had only some eight or nine years to wait for his reward. 
Within that time he saw his Territorials doing splendid and invaluable 
work as complete divisions in the field, fighting with success against the most 
powerful and efficient army in the world. When !• say "he got his reward" 
I may well be mis-understood. He got nothing but calumny and grossly 
unjust abuse ; but the "reward" to such a man does not come in the 
ordinary way. He had proved the value of his great work, and that is all 
the reward he ever wanted. 

. It is ♦o this organisation that I largely attribute the success of the 
Teffitorials in the field throughout the war, Each unit learned by degrees 
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its own relative place and position in the great divisional machine. Enthusiasm 
was raised in the idea engendered in all ranks that they formed part of a 
great engine of war, furnished by their own counties and immediate neigh 
bourhoods. At first certainly, they were crude and untrained but every day 
they improved through instruction, and developed great intelligence under a thorough 
and practical exposition of the objects to be aimed at. 

'rhe strength of the new arrangement lay chiefly in the fact that each 
division was commanded by an experienced general officer of the regular 
forces, assisted by a well selected and competent staff of regular officers,’* 

Yet HO statesman in recent history has been the target of a 
more wide spread and virulentcampaignof calumny. On every side 
there were vehement denunciations. He was called a traitor, 
one who sold his nation’s, secrets to the German 
His Emperor. The purpose of his mission to Germany in 
martyrdom. 1912 was grossly misrepresented, while his abiding 
and avowed interest and admiration for German 
philosphy, and the German methods of organisation, lent a false 
colour of probability to all the bitter cries of vituperation. He was 
jeered when he appeared in public. The windows of his house were 
broken, the door was daubed with paint, and a policeman had to 
stand on guard. It is marvellous that amidst all this misrepresen- 
tation and ungrateful abuse Haldane did not show the slightest sign 
of bitterness. But “how” one asks “did this all come about?.” How 
did Lord Haldane, who never made an enemy in his life, attract so 
furious an outburst of national temper? 

It is not our intention to rake up wounds which the merciful 
time is fast healing, but lest we forget how much democracy injures 
itself by allowing its judgement to be stampeded by uninformed 
journalism we have to recount here the story of his fall, as 
told by the brilliant author of The Mirrors of the Downing Street. 

“Accordingly Lord Haldane went down to the war office and knowing that speed 
was the one thing to save us from a German avalanche, began to mobilize the 
Expeditionary force. Some of the generals were alarmed. War was not yet declared. 
The cost of mobilization ran into millions. Suppose war did not come after all, how 
were those millions to be met? Lord Haldane brushed aside every consideration of 
this kind. Mobilization was to be pushed on, cost what it might. He had not studied 
his Moltke to no profit. 

In leaving the war office that same day, after having mobilized the British army, 
he went across to the Foreign office and was there stopped by a certain soldier who 
asked him how many divisions he was sending to France. Lord Haldane very naturally 
rebuked this person for askirig such a question, telling him that war was not yet 
declared and that therefore perhaps no divisions at all would go to France. 

Never was a Just reproof more fatal to him who administered it. 

1 believe this soldier went straight off to an important Civil Servent with the 
sensational news that Lord Haldane was holding back the Expeditionary Force, and 
afterwards carried the same false news to one of the most violent anti -German 
publicists in London, a frenzied person who enjoys iieverthelcss a certain power in 
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Unionist circles. In a few hours it was all over London that the Liberals were going 
to desert France, that Lord Haldane, a friend of the German Kaiser had got back to 
the war office, and that he was preventing mobilization. 

I am quite willing to believe that the snubbed soldier honestly thought he was 
spreading a true story ; I am sure that the frenzied publicist believed this story with 
all the lunatic fervour of his utterly untrained and utterly intemperate mind; but 
what I cannot bring myself to believe for a moment is that the Unionist statesman to 
whom this story was taken, and who there and then gave orders for a campaign 
against Lord Haldane, was inspired by any motive less immoral, less cynical and less 
disgraceful to a man of honour than a desire for office. 

He saw the opportunity of discrediting the Liberal (lovcrnmcnt through 
Lord Haldane, and took it. The Cabinet was to fall under suspicion because 
one of its members could be accused of pro-Germanism. Lord Haldane, against 
whom his friend Lord Morley now brings the sorrowful charge that he was 
responsible for the war ; Lord Haldane against whom all the German writers 
have brought charges of stealing their war office secrets and of defeating 
their diplomacy, was to be called a pro-German a man actually doing 
Germany's work in the British war office. And this for a party purpose. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, by nature the most selfish of men, and also an 
intemperate lover of office, would never have stooped to such dishonour; but 
among the leaders of the Unionist party there was to be found a man who 
saw in a lie the opportunity for a party advantage and took it. 

In these matters a statesman need not show himself. A word to one or two 
newspaper proprietors is sufficient. Nor need he hunt up any arguments, ^'hc 
newspaper reporter will not leave a dustbin unsearched. One word, nay, the 
merest hint is sufficient. So stupid, so supine, is the public, that I'lect street 
will undertake to destroy a man’s reputation in a week or two. 

It was ill this fashion that Lord Haldane fell" 

Lord Haldane was not a mere man of action. Great as lie 
was as a statesman, lie was greater still as a scholar, and an 
enthusiast for learning. But not even his warmest admirers 
would claim for Lord Haldane a place among 
As philo- the original thinkers of philosophy, those 

sopher and who stamp their age, and ages to come 

educationist with the vigour and individuality of their thought. 

He is not among the Greens and the Bosanquets, 
the Bradleys and the Bergsons. Still his great mastery of 
the general problems of philosophy, and his unrivalled grasp 
of the German metaphysics of the nineteenth century have 
made him, perhaps, the most distingiushed ' of the Hegelians 
in England. His labours in philosophy were directed towards 
interpreting the great and growing problems of modern science 
in the light of Hegelian philosophy. This was the central 
plan of his Gifford lectures, which he delivered at St. Andrews 
in 1902-03. and were afterwards published under the title of 
“Pathway to Reality.” The stimulus for his later philosophical 
activities came from Einstein's “Theory of Relativity" and his 
large volume “The Reign of Relativity” is an attempt to 
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affiliate this new conception in the domain of Physics with 
the main notions of Idealism. Latterly Lord Haldane had been 
evincing great interest in Indian philosophy, and being struck 
with the amazing resemblance between ancient Hindu meta- 
physics and some schools of western thought, he was earnestly 
encouraging thinkers both in England and in India to work 
out the points of identity in greater detail. 

Next to metaphysics education came nearest to his heart. He 
believed in knowledge and only in its diffusion he saw the solution 
for the grave and menacing problems of social economy. When 
more than twenty years ago he suggested the formation of the 
Worker’s Educational Association he said “Educate your people 
and you have reduced to comparatively insignificant dimensions 
the problems of housing, temperance and of raising the condition 
of your masses.” After the War he felt the need for education 
more than ever, and he inspired the foundation of the British 
Institution for Adult Education. Regardless of his age and the 
inconveniences of public speaking he responded to every invitation 
to speak about the aims of that Institute. His great ambition was 
to see that the bracing air of University culture was carried to the 
door of those who for one reason or other have been denied the 
chance of breathing it. 

Lord Haldane was no mere politician. Rarely have men 
brought to the problems of public affairs a mind so well informed 
and tidy, and a spirit so wistful and serene. Years of reflection 
on the eternal and abiding themes of life have destroyed in him 
all traces of pcnsonal ambition and the narrow combative spirit 
so common to the party politicians ; few men gave less evidence 
of the last infirmity of the noble minds, lie took part in public 
life, not because he had a flair for it— he was not a very 
impressive speaker- but because he regarded it as his highest 
duty 10 help the progress of his people. He had plans for all 
the knotty problems of administration. He had plans for a more 
effective imperial organisation, for a more efficient system of 
cabinet rule, and for the solution on principles of equity and 
reason, of the vexed tic between capital and labour. Only (or 
these did he reinain'in politics. There was a streak of stoicism in 
his temper that made him sometimes a far away and distant person. 
His indifference to the noisy forms of social intercourse and 
his contempt for sentimentalism and the arts of the demagogue 
explain why he could never be a popular person. Of all the 
men of his generation he came nearest to the Platonic ideal of 
a Philosopher King. I’hat he did not make the impression that 
by virtue of his knowledge and personality he should have, on 
the life and politics of his age, only shows that democracy is 
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T^IS Tliglincss the Maharaja of Bikanir in a recent utterance 
has given a “friendly warning that tlie Indian States would 
never submit, should any one so desire it, whether in British India 
or elsewhere, to painting red, that portion 
The Nehru Report of the map of India which is yellow, and 
and the which represents the Indian States; that the 

Native states Indian States will never accept a position 

inferior to that of British India, nor will they 
stand domination by British India nor any one else, or the exagge- 
rated claims of British India to assume sovereignity or suzerainty 
over the Princes and States, regardless of constitutional facts; 
nor will they submit to interference in matters of purely individual 
concern to the State or States concerned." It is rather surprising 
that His Highness should have thought it necessary to sound 
any such warning. It is not the intention of the Indian Nationalists 
to paint red that portion of India which is now marked yellow. 
Again and again, politicians and responsible leaders of public 
opinion in British India, have assured the Native Princes that 
nothing will be done under Swaraj to impair their digntiy or 
status which are now secured under treaties with the Paramount 
Power. The Nehru Committee have been anxious to preserve the 
the privileges of the I’rinccs. They do not even suggest the 
introduction of responsible government in the Native States. 
There is absolutely no indication in the report of any desire 
to assign to these States a position of inferiority or subordination 
to the Government of India. The Nehru Committee have 
recommended that 

(</) “all treaties made between the East India Company and 
the Indian States and all such subsequent treaties, .so far as they 
are in force at the commencement of this Act shall be binding 
on the Commonwealth. 

(jb) The Conimonwcalth .shall exercise the same rights in 
relation to. and discharge the .same obligations towards the Indian 
States as the Government of India exercised and discharged before 
the passing of this Act.” It is unfortunate that even after a 
statement so explicit, His Highness should have smelt in the Nehru 
Report and in the deliberations of the All parties Conference a 
desire to usurp rights which they now enjoy under the full guaran* 
tee and security of treaties with the Paramount Power. 
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T he rejection by the I^egislative Assembly of the Public Safety 
Bill as it emerKed out of the Select Committee, with the aid of 
the casting vote of the President marks the fitting finale of its 
chequered career through the House. Based, as it was on vague fears 
of spreading of Bolshevik ideas, the Bill was not one 
The Public that could appeal to impartial minds. Inspite of 
Safety Bill, the hectic denunciations by the Anglo-Indian press, 
we believe that the popular parties of the central 
Legislature have a deep sense of responsibility and an adequate 
appreciation of the difficulties of the Government in the preservat- 
ion of law and order. It was not fair to the House that the Home 
member should ask for its assent to a Bill, regarding which he would 
not reveal all the facts. It may be that he and the Government 
of which he is a member were aware of certain grave happenings 
justifying resort to this extraordinary legislation. But if the Home 
member thought he could not take the House into confidence it 
was not to the discredit of the Assembly that it refused to sign a 
blank cheque. No man. would, in our opinion, endorse the view of 
the "Knglishman,” which writes “The mere fact that they (Govern- 
ment) introduced the measure should prove to every reasonable 
man that they had evidence that showed the nccc.ssity of the Bill.” 
But the most anamolous feature of the Bill and the discussion that 
centered round it. is the circumstance that the time honoured 
privclegc of British Citizenship, the right of free and open trial 
before punishment, should have been championed by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his followers as against the Crerars and the 
Sassoons. 

need not prove from Montesquieu and Blackstone that 
* ’ where the Exeecutive usurps the le,gitimate functions of 
the Judiciary, there the chances of full exercise of the 
Law and rights of individual liberty will be extremely preca- 
Liberty. rious. A careful survey of the tendencies of modern 
legislation would tell us of the slow growth of Executive 
power even in England where the rule of law has been held hither- 
to to be supreme. This tendency attracted particular attention 
in connection with a Certain clause of the Rating and Valuation Bill, 
which in spite of Lord Birkenhead's strenous attempts to defend 
had to be abandoned. The Lord ('lucf Justice. Lord Hewart stated 
that he was frankly alarmed at the growth of an Impcrium in 
Imperio in the “Bureaucracy withdrawing more and moremiatters 
and topics from the Jurisidiction of the courts and setting them 
apart for purely official determination. ” Lord Hewart points out 
that Representative Government is often helpless in the hands of 
a vast army of anonymous officials, hidden from view, placed 
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above law and administering a topsy-turvy system whereby the 
servants of the public would be its masters.” Hitherto it was the 
proud boast of England that her constitution would not permit 
the continental practice of Droit admUiislratif by which the 
Executive can make departmental rules which cannot be adjudi- 
cated by ordinary courts of law. Gratification is felt even in Tory 
circles at this extremely courageous stand, which the judiciary has 
taken in this behalf. While opinion is so shaping England it is 
curious that Mr. Crerar should introduce such an extraordinary 
and arbitrary piece of legislation, whose effect would be, despite the 
amendnicnt of the Select Committee, to vest the Governor General 
in Council with the power (odj'cide the guilt of a suspected 
character. 

W ISHING godspeed to the Simon Commission on the eve 
of its departure to India l.ord Reading pnestioned what had 
happened in Itidia and why there should be any hostility to the 
Commission. He said “with all the history of the past before us, 
I can only wonder that there should be any section 
Lord or community wliich should try to range itself 
Reading’s always in hostility to the Government." If he did 
Latest not know the reason for so persistant an oppo- 
sition while he was here, it is not likely be can know it 
hereafter. No one in India denies that she has had Internal peace 
and external safety and “freedom of religion for all communities.” 
But these blessings had been conferred long before the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Reading who had to take India through the most critical 
period of her history. .Supporters of Government may believe as 
Lord Reading does, that “there is a large body of sane opinion 
which is inarticulate and unorganized but which holds stcadlastly 
and loyally to the (iovernment of the King Emperor.” It is easy 
to overstrain this belief. Lord Reading could not have forgotten that 
this “body of sane opinion” was most .seriously affected during 
the stormy years of his rule when thousands of i)eopIc of all 
communities were prepared to go to jail. It is idle to ignore the 
almost universal supimrt given by all parties to the present Boycott 
movement, and to believe that it does not re^ursent the opinion 
of the masses is to misread the o!<vioiis facts. Self complacency 
is not Statesmanship. 
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THE INVALIDITY OF LITERARY 
JUDGMENTS. 


By C. E. M. JOAD. 


I t is usually held that works of imaginative literature differ in 
intrinsic merit ; that one book is in fact better than another. It 
is also held, especially by literary critics, that it is possible if not 
to prove, at least to produce good reasons for supposing this to be 
the case; literary criticism consists indeed very largely of com- 
paring and rating books according to their re.spective merits. 

It is not difficult by means of a little dialectic to show that 
these beliefs are delusions. Before, however, embarking on the 
attempt, I should like to make one or two preliminary distinc- 
tions which, whatever their philosophical validity, do, I think, 
fairly represent the customary beliefs of common sense. 

When a person ' knows something, for example a chair or a 
verse of poetry, I shall call the person knowing the subject, and 
the thing known, the chair or the verse, the object. A statement 
made about the state of mind or feeling of the person knowing. I 
shall call a subjective •statement, a statement about the object 
known objective. In the light of these definitions it will be easily 
seen that some of the judgments we commonly make are subject- 
ive, while others are objective. If, for example, 1 say, “ These 
gooseberries are sour,” what I am really talking about is the effect 
produced by the gooseberries on my palate; the sourness is in 
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short not a property of the gooseberries but a sensation of mine. 
The statement, “ These gooseberries are sour ” is, therefore, 
subjective. Another person with a different kind of palate may 
very well find the gooseberries sweet ; but his statement, “ These 
gooseberries are sweet ” will not really contradict mine, since each 
statement is about something different, his about one of his 
sensations, mine about one of mine. 

Now let us take a statement such as that which asserts that 
two and three make five. This is not some private fancy or 
dogma of mine, an account of the opinions that exist only inside 
my brain, but a statement about the relations between certain 
objects, namely numbers, which are constituents of the outside 
world; the statement is, therefore, objective. For this reason 
anybody who thought that three and two make six would not 
merely be differing from me on a point of taste ; he would be just 
wrong. Similarly if from a bridge I look at a pair of railway lines 
immediately below me and say that they arc parallel, I am making 
a statement about the actual relationship of the lines to each 
other; that is to say, a statement which is objective. If, looking a 
mile along the track, I see them converge and say that the railway 
lines meet a mile away, the object of my judgment will be a 
subjective appearance which is due to a peculiarity of my vision. 
This statement will, therefore, be subjective. 

Now let us consider judgments about books in the light of our 
distinction. It is not difficult to see that most if not all of them 
fall in the category of subjective judgments : they are not. that is 
to say, judgments about books at all, but about the effect produced 
by the books on the mind or taste of the reader. The language 
used by people in talking of books affords ample testimony to the 
subjectivity of their statements. They say of a book that it is 
enjoyable, horrible or interesting, when what they really mean is 
that it has aroused sensations of joy, or horror, or has stimulated 
interest in themselves. The object of their judgments is not, 
therefore, the book at all, but is certain states of feeling experi- 
enced by them as the result of reading the book. 

The contradictory judgment passed about' books, the rise and 
decline of authors’ reputations, and the impossibility of finding 
any absolute standard whereby to adjudge their respective merits, 
all point in the same direction. As to contradictory judgments it 
is notorious not only that people dispute violently about the 
goodness and badness of books, but that there is no way of settling 
their disputes. A dispute which is capable of settlement is rarely 
interesting or prolonged, and it is because discussions about booh ’ 
are inconclusive that they are at once interminable and plcasur* 
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able. There is no disputing about anything but tastes; from 
which we may deduce that it is not in literary discussion the books 
at all but our feelings towards them that we are making the 
objects of our statements and judgment. And just as in the case 
of the gooseberries, it was possible for one man to think them 
sweet and another sour, because each was judging about a private 
feeling of his own, so it is possible for two completely contradic- 
tory opinions about a book to be both of them true, for the simple 
reason that the opinions are not opinions about one and the same 
thing, namely, the book itself, but that each opinion is about 
something different, namely, the feelings produced by the book in 
the speakers. 

Just as the opinions of contemporaries differ about books in 
the same age, so do the opinions of groups of people differ in 
different ages. Congreve at whom the nineteenth century raised 
the skirt of disgust or the eyebrow of a leer, is to-day praised for 
the brilliance of his wit and his sense of the theatre. From an 
intellectual bawd he has become our most polished dramatist. 
Trollope, a best seller in the eighties, anathematised in the nineties 
because he wrote by the clock, has again come into his own as one 
of the greatest nineteenth century novelists. What are we to infer 
from these fluctuations of opinion ? Not that the intrinsic quali- 
ties of a book change because the taste of the age changes ; but 
that when an age thinks a book great it is passing judgment not 
about the book but about its reactions to the book. In a word, 
literary judgments arc not judgments about books at all ; they are 
statements about the tastes and feelings of certain groups of 
people. As these change, so does the reputation of a book rise or 
fall. 

What follows ? First that there is no way of determining the 
merits of a book. If X and Y have an argument about the 
temperature of a room, one or the other will ultimately get a 
thermometer. By the objective external standard which the 
thermometer affords, X can be shown to be right and Y wrong, 
or vice versa. But there is no thermometer for the testing of 
literary judgment^. 

Secondly, as Tolstoy asserted, the value of a book must be 
asses.scd entirely in terms of the effects it produces; books wiiich 
produce no effect, goqd or bad. have no value. If, for example, 
Robinson Crusoe left the only extant copy of Shakespeare buried 
in the sand of his desert island, Shakespeare would cease to pro- 
duce pleasurable and valuable effects ; therefore Shakespeare would 
have no value ; therefore Shakespeare's plays would no longer be 
great works. 
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Thirdly, if the value of a book is to be assessed in terms of its 
effects, that book is the best which produces the greatest amount 
of valuable effects. By valuable effects we mean pleasurable 
effects. Now we must suppose that the number of breasts in 
which the works of the late Mr. Garvice engendered a thrill of 
pleasure was in a given year greater than the number similarly 
affected by the works of Shakespeare. Certainly Garvice at the 
height of his fame had ten readers for Shakespeare’s one, and we 
must suppose that people read him because they liked him. It 
seems to follow that during that particular year Garvice was a 
greater writer than Shakespeare. Not only does it seem to follow ; 
it docs follow. For we have seen that the greatness of a book must 
be assessed in terms of the pleasurable effects it produces. 

But why pleasure, it may be objected ? Surely people find in 
Shakespeare more than pleasure ; or if it is pleasure they get from 
his plays, it is of a nobler, higher, richer, deeper, quality than that 
afforded by the common or garden best seller. The admirer of the 
best seller would answer this easily enough by the simple retort, 
“ How do you know ? ” Nobody who does not experience them 
can tell what feelings the typist gets from Berta Ruck, or the 
errand boy from “ The Blood-stained Hand.” We have no right 
to insist that the feelings of intelligent and educated people must 
be superior to, let alone more pleasurable than those of others, 
merely because we happen to be intelligent and educated. 

Finally, an appeal may be made to authority ; the judgment 
of critics, of all those who really know about literature, of men of 
reading, of taste, of learning, and of scholarship, is, it may be s,iid, 
unanimously in favour of Shakespeare and against Garvice. A 
man may go from Gar> ice to Shakespeare as his taste matures, but 
never from Shakespeare to Garvice. (This last of course is not 
true. We most of us read Shakespeare at school because we were 
made to, and took to Garvice from choice in our late teens). 

Putting this argument in a nutshell, we may say that persons 
entitled to judge are unanimous in preferring Shakespeare to 
Garvice. But in the first place they are not unanimous, and in the 
second they make mistakes. They may, it is true, all dislike 
Garvice, but most of the leading critics have at one time or another 
abominated Shaw as a charlatan writer of cheap journalese and 
half baked philosophy. 

But ignoring for a moment the contradictoriness of critics and 
the fluctuations in taste, how are we to decide w'ho are the persons 
eatitled to judge? Asa possible qualification we might demand 
that they should possess wide acquaintanceship with literature 
combined tyith good taste. But how are we to estimate a man’s taste 
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except by reference to the literature he approves ? If you find a 
man reading and enjoying a railway bookstall novel, and demand- 
ing no more from literature than the mixture of thrills and treacle 
it provides, you regard his taste as bad ; if he reads the classics and 
Virginia Woolf you call his taste good. Hence a man with good 
taste is a man who likes a good book. But what is a good book ? 
Wc have just agreed that where different kinds of books give 
pleasure to different kinds of people, that must be adjudged to be 
a good book which is approved of by persons entitled to judge, 
that is, by people of good taste, that is by people who like a good 
book. The argument you see is completely circular ; Shakespeare 
is better than Garvice because persons entitled to judge prefer him. 
Who are the persons entitled to judge ? Those who prefer Shakes- 
peare to Garvice. 

Here we realise once again the complete subjectivity of ail 
literary judgments. Having failed in our attempt to provide an 
objective standard of literary merit by appealing to the experts, we 
must fall back on the elementary device of defining a good book 
as a book that we happen to like. The highbrow derides the 
bourgeois at the picture gallery who says “ I don’t know anything 
about art; but I do know what I like”: but if our argument is 
right, the highbrow himself can say no more. He can only 
pretend to. 

I do not myself agree wdth this conclusion, but I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to refute. I have accordingly stated the arguments 
in its favour as cogently as I can. in the hope that they will 
pr(nokc an answer which will provide me with material for its 
refutation. 


London. 


C. E. M. JOAD. 



EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS.’ 

By I’rof. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

Philosophy in the larger sense of the term is the unseen 
foundation on wliicli the structure of a civilisation rests. The 
Indian tradition gives the first place to the pursuit of philosophy, 
adhyatmavhlya vidyamim. It is the study which gives the impulse 
and direction to the general life of the community. Throughout 
the history of Indian thought, the quest for reality has engaged the 
mind of the country. The naive belief that the world is ruled by 
Indra, Vanina and such other deities, who watch from on high the 
conduct of men, whether it is straight or crooked, the faith that 
the gods who can be persuaded by prayer or compelled by rites to 
grant our requests are only the forms of the one supreme being ; 
the firm conviction that the pure stainless spirit, to know whom 
is life eternal, is one with the innermost soul of man ; the rise of 
materialism, scepticism and fatalism and their supersession by the 
ethical systems of Buddhism and Jainism with their central 
doctrine that one can free oneself from all ill only by refraining 
from all evil, in thought, word and deed -God or no God - , the 
liberal theism of the Bhagavadgita which endows the all-soul with 
ethical in addition to metaphysical perfections; the logical scheme 
of the Nyaya w'liich furnishes the principal categories of the world 
of knowledge which are in use even to-day ; the Vaisesika inter- 
pretation of nature; the Samkhya speculations and psychology; 
the Yoga scheme of the pathway to perfection, the ethical and 
social regulations of the Mimamsa and the religious interpretations 
of the supreme reality set forth by Samkara, Ramanuja, Madliva, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha, Jivagosvami form a record of philosophic 
development of which any race could be proud. 

A 

But past glory docs not confer present distinction. An 
explorer of recent philosophical literature in India finds little lo 
report except a few sporadic attempts to reinterpret ancient 
doctrines. Tradition is still strong and authority is, profoundly 
respected and in such an atmosphere philosophy cannot progress. 
Freedom of thought and fixity of belief are inconsistent with each 
other. Today we are content to let things take their course. We 
are crouching behind the wall when the storm is passing by. We 

* Extracts from the Presidential Address of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
Bombay, 1927. 
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may offer an explanation for this unfortunate condition. A culture 
that has flowered and reached a high standard of beauty and 
excellence tends to grow conservative and decadent and our politi- 
cal misfortunes turned our minds into conservative moulds. But 
explanations are no excuses. 

If the philosophies of India are not to be regarded as mere 
mummies, enshrined corpses of once living ideas and dead very 
long since, we should rethink them in the light of the whole 
theoretical and practical experience through which we have passed. 
Truths, the most ancient, arc endowed for us as the result of new 
experience, with greater certainty. The philosophic impulse is 
not independent of the other factors of life. Science, philosophy 
and religion are intimately connected. A reorientation of philo- 
sophical perspective is the task facing us to-day. We must make 
our philosophical views agree with the new dimensions of thought 
into which scientific extensions of our horizon have led us. 

At the present day in the western world almost all the work 
in the field of philosophy centres round the problems in the border- 
land of science and philosophy as the foundations of science, the 
structure of the atom, the problem of continuity, vitalism and the 
laws of inheritance. The names of Russell and Whitehead, Broad 
and Alexander, Bergson and Dricsch, Smuts and Lloyd Morgan 
leap to our mind. Recent disturbances in the world of thought 
caused by the evolutionary hypothesis have made it of surpassing 
interest to the general mind. The attempts to restrain the 
authorities from teaching evolution in public schools in some 
districts of the United States of America, the scene at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the 16th of October when the Rector of the City 
Church denounced Dr. Barnes and left the service with some 400 
members of the congregation, the letters exchanged between the 
Bishop of Birmingham and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir 
Arthur Keith's presidential address at the British Association at 
i.eeds and the bishop of Ripon’s suggestion of a scientific holiday 
for about a period of ten years have made the subject of evolution 
of great popular interest. It may perhaps he of some use if I 
make a few observations on the philosophical implications of the 
theory of evolution avoiding abstruse discussions which are not 
of interest to the general reader. 

When attacks are made on evolution from the camp of religion, 
it is not so much the scientific doctrine that is criticised as the 
naturalistic philosophy based on it. The scientific account is 
content with a statement of the facts observed while the philoso- 
phical hypothesis attempts to offer a metaphysical explanation. 
Within the limits of the phenomena observed, science may 
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speculate and argue and abandon inadequate descriptions for more 
adequate ones. It may give up Ptolemy for Copernicus, Newton 
for Einstein, but it has little to do with final causes. While it 
may trace the operation of the laws of nature and determine the 
rise, growth and decay of phenomena, it cannot explain why nature 
is what it is, how it came to be, and whether it will ever cease to 
be. When the scientist attempts to tackle these problems, he 
becomes a philosopher and generally a bad one at that. The 
world is pictured as a vast mechanism where natural forces auto- 
matically bring about all the changes. Descartes was the first of 
European philosophers to seek an explanation of all things in 
purely mechanical terms. “ Give me extension and motion ” 
said he “ and I will construct the universe.” His ideas received 
elaboration in the development of mechanical physics in the next 
tw'o centuries. All qualitative differences in the world were 
reduced to quantitative differences of size, shape and speed of the 
motion of the particles of matter. Biological evolution was inter- 
preted in the terms of mechanism. The processes of living 
organisms were explained by means of physics and chemistry. 
The actual creation of life from non-living matter is regarded as 
something that can be accomplished in the laboratory. Benjamin 
Moore says “ Given the presence of matter and energy forms under 
the proper conditions, life must come inevitably.” Consciousness 
is an inert spectator of life as ineffective and as ubiquitous as one’s 
shadow. If we delete consciousness from the universe, nothing 
will be changed. Professor Watson, the leader of the behaviourist 
school, writes “ Psychology, as the behaviourist views it, is a 
purely objective experimental branch of natural science wliicli 
needs consciousness as little as do the sciences of chemistry and 
physics. The suggested elimination of states of consciousness as 
proper objects of investigation in themselves will remove the 
barrier which exists between psychology and the other sciences. 
The findings of psychology become the functional correlates of 
structure and lend themselves to explanation in physico-chemical 
terms (Behaviour : p. 27). Psychology is a study of the physiolo- 
gical reactions of the human organism as a whole. As biology is 
a branch of chemistry, psychology is a branch of biology. Men 
are conscious automata and freedom is a delusion. Values as 
truth and beauty are mere byproducts of a universe whose reality 
is physical. Though some evolutionist philosophers like Herbert 
Spencer believe in an automatic law of progress, that' the course 
of evolution is an upward one in spite of reversions, atavisms, 
loops and zigzags of reactions deflecting the straight line, others 
repudiate this view. There is no certainty that the human 
species is likely to outlive many of the so-called lower forms of 
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life such as the bacteria of the soil or the unicellular organisms 
which destroy mankind. There is more degeneration than advance 
and some even go to the extent of saying that degeneration 
is the rule and advance the exception. The religion of the 
niechanical scientist is best described in Bertrand Russell’s Essay 
on the Free Man's Worship. Life is an incident in the cooling 
of the solar system. Man comes into being in the midst of 
unconscious forces which will eventually destroy him. His 
appearance on earth is as much an incident in the history of 
life on earth as his earthly abode is an incident in astronomical 
history. Humanity appeared on earth as inevitably as beetles 
on a dunghill. The cosmic fate of all values is to perish with- 
out trace. The end of it all is darkness, death. 

While metaphysical theories of evolution were set forth by 
ancient thinkers of Greece and India, the scientific doctrine of 
evolution is the work of empirical investigators like Linnaeus, 
Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin, Wallace and others. 
It is restricted to the world of living organisms. Darwin’s 
work on the Origin of Species does not formulate a philosophy 
of evolution but furnishes evidence indicating that life on this 
planet has evolved by a gradual and yet continuous process 
from the earliest forms of living organisms to the latest product, 
man. He mentions the factors by the operation of which new 
species arise out of other existing ones. His account is to be 
accepted or rejected not by a reference to the ultimate questions 
regarding the universe hut by an appeal to the facts of Botany 
and Zoology. 

Malthus’ essay on the principle of population suggested to 
Darwin and Wallace the importance of natural selection. But 
natural selection cannot operate without the co-operative factors 
of variation and heredity. According to the former, no two 
individuals, plants or animals are quite alike. The offspring of 
the same parent or parents tend to vary in greater or less 
degree both from their parents and from one another. Other- 
wise, if all offspring entirely resembled their parents, the world 
would still be full of amoeba and jelly fish. The principle of 
heredity tells us fhat the peculiarities exhibited by the parents 
tend to be transmitted to the offspring in greater or less degree. 
The offspring are never exactly like the parents - this is due 
to variation - and yot resemble the parents more than they 
resemble other members of the same species - this is due to 
heredity. If we have in addition the fact of multiplication, 
struggle for existence results. Those members which happen 
to possess variations which equip them better for the struggle 
tend to survive and others get eliminated. The offspring of the 
2 
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successful tend to resemble the parents in exhibiting the favoured 
variation to a greater degree than the parents and a new type 
becomes established by a gradual piling up of small accretions 
at each generation. 

While Darwin accepted Lamarck’s theory of the transmission 
of acquired characters, Wallace and other biologists are opposed 
to it. Weissmann distinguishes between germ plasm or 
reproductive tissue and somatoplasm or bodily tissue and holds 
that changes induced in the organism can be transmitted only 
if the germ plasm is affected. Mendel distinguishes between 
heritable and non-heritable variations and the latter, which are 
the reactions of the organism to the environment do not e.xert 
direct influence on the course of evolutionary change. Heritable 
variations represented in the germ plasm are called mutations 
while the non-heritable ones arc called fluctuations. We cannot, 
however, say which is which until the test of heredity is applied. 
The theory of De Vries that heritable variations must be large 
and sudden and slighter variations are not transmitted is 
generally accepted. 

Darwin’s idea of the rise of a new species by the gradual 
accumulation in successive generations of insensible differences 
is now abandoned in favour of sudden and considerable mutations. 
Evolution proceeds by a scries of wholly inexplicable jumps and 
not by the accumulation of minute variations. 

The scientific doctrine of evolution has established beyond 
doubt that the sun and stars in their courses, the forms of matter 
and the varied classes and orders of plants and animals, human 
beings with their power of choice arc not created in their present 
forms but assume their present forms in slow obedience to a 
general law of change. But when a causal explanation of the 
factors operative in this process is urged we are entering on 
debatable ground. Darwin was a scientist and not a philosopher. 
He held that his account of the origin of species was incomplete 
for “our ignorance of the laws of variations is profound” and 
“ the laws governing inheritance are for the most part unknown” 
(Sixth Edition of the Origin of the Species). » 

As a philosophical interpretation of the observed facts, the 
theory of evolution is not satisfactory. Evolution presupposes 
an interaction between the organism and the environment, 
subjects with definite characters of their own and objects with 
determinate features. But the process of evolution cannot 
create the conditions of its own po.ssibiiity. The hypothesis 
of evolution does not deal with origins but seeks to describe 
the changes which objects undergo in relation to the demands 
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of the environment. While it describes the how of the process, 
it does not answer the why of it. We may trace the egg or the 
hen to a still earlier evolution but the process cannot go on to 
infinity. We ask,— “What being, what impulse provided the 
conditions and started the process?” We assume that somewhere 
behind all evolution, there is something which is not the product 
of evolution and yet is its ground and power. How is that 
principle to be conceived? Is it one or many? Is it blind or 
intelligent? Is it immanent in the process or transcendent to 
it or both ? 

The term ‘evolution’ implies a break with the mechanical 
method of explanation. When we endeavour to account for the 
world of objective nature by ‘evolution’ and employ such concepts 
as growth, natural selection, struggle for survival, self preserva- 
tion, etc., we are obviously interpreting the cosmic process on 
the analogy of human nature. A mechanical evolution is 
difficult to conceive even if it be not self-contradictory. If the 
changes of the world arc completely mechanical, if they are 
merely an unpacking of the possibilities, then there is no 
evolution. The concept of evolution implies that changes 
cannot be explained on the purely mechanical hypothesis. 

Variations, whether small or great, cannot be accounted for. 
While the changes within the world of living organisms are 
difficult to explain, the transitions from the non-living to the 
living, from life to mind, from mind to intelligence are absolutely 
inexplicable. The Taittiriya Upanishad mentions matter (anna),'’ 
life (prana,) consciousness (manas) intelligence (vijnana) as the 
four crucial stages of the world’s development. Physico-chemical 
explanations are inadequate for the characteristic activities of 
organic life. Reproduction, heredity and even such processes as 
respiration and circulation do not yield their secrets to physico- 
chemical analysis. The mechanical view that there is no breach 
of continuity between the living and the non-living does not 
face the facts. 'I'he neo-vitalists like Driesch contend that 
biological phenomena arc not properly explicable as physico-chemi- 
cal processes within the living matter of organisms but that a 
non-physical principle interferes to regulate and control the 
physical and chemical reactions. The admission of a mysterious, 
non-mechanical entity which is neither an energy nor a material 
substance but an agent siii generis, non-spatial though acting in 
space, non-material though acting on matter is hardly satisfactory. 
Biologists who are opposed to mechanism, admit that distinctively 

’Compare Samkara on B. S. 11 3-12. "'I'lie word food siKiiifies earth ‘‘Tat- 
“wt prithiviyam annasabdeti.” 
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biological phenomena cannot be explained in physico-chemical 
terms. The living organism itself and not some directive principle 
is dominant in organic activity. The organic is distinct from 
the inorganic and it exists as such and its structure and activities 
are the expression of its nature. The organic exhibits a new 
character though such an exhibition of new characters is more 
the rule than the exception. Highly differentiated physiological 
processes are accompanied by mental events. Without discussing 
the exact nature of the relation between the physiological and 
the psychological, we have to take the organism as a unit with 
its own specific characters. When we reach the human level, we 
have the new variation of reason, that which distinguishes the 
true from false, good from evil, beautiful from ugly. When Sir 
Arthur Keith quotes Professor Eliot Smith to the effect that the 
human brain shows no formation of any sort other than that 
of the brain of the chimpanzee, he is referring to the material 
structure of the brain. While we may admit that the body of 
man is a structure evolved through long ages and gradually 
improved from very early beginnings until the present frame is 
built, while its affinity to that of the ape may be conceded, we 
cannot get over the qualitative difference between the mentality 
of the ape and that of man. Man is a conscious responsible soul 
with a knowledge of good and evil. When a certain level of 
bodily development is reached the human mind emerges, even as 
life appears when matter reaches a certain complexity of organi- 
sation. But has any biologist described the nature of the general 
change responsible for the rise of human reason } (^an we explain 
any mental activity as the product of germinal alteration ? Can 
it be said that “ man under the action of biological forces whicli 
can be observed and measured, has been raised from a place among 
anthropoid apes to that which he now occupies? ” Was not 
Darwin more modest when he confessed his ignorance of the 
working of the forces of variation and heredity ? The evidence 
available does not offer a single hint of the working of these 
forces. 

Evolution believes that it is able to account for the develop- 
ment in the sphere of organic or the inorganic,* but strictly speak- 
■ing even this is difficult of explanation. Evolutionary change, it 
is now admitted, proceeds by distinct leaps and not the slow 
accumulation of small steps. Every change is a jump. Discon- 
tinuity is the mark of the process. Novelty is a feature of all 
development. The product of evolution when it arises is genuinely 
new. We may make an exhaustive enumeration of the factors 
from which it has been developed, yet the thing itself is a unique 
entity, exhibiting a character which was not present in any of the 
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earlier factors and could not have been foretold on the strength of 
the fullest knowledge of the factors. Development or evolution is 
something more than a mere re-arrangement of pre-existent mate- 
rial. There is something genuinely novel about every individual. 
Nothing recurs in exact detail, no two leaves, no two events. Each 
individual is a new experiment. Only specially well-marked 
critical stages in the development are noticed by us. If every 
individual in the world varies from every other as the hypothesis 
of evolution assumes, then each is genuinely new. In other words, 
we cannot read its presence back into its pre-existent factors. 
Appearance of C is not accounted for by the characters of the 
factors A & B., for C is neither A, nor B nor A 6 ? B. It is C. On 
the other hand, there must be some reason why the combination 
A & B is succeeded by C and why the event C has the particular 
character of C and not any other character. Some reason there 
must be and it certainly is not the combination of A & B. The 
conditions of every development in the world include a good deal 
more than the constituent factors. A & B succeeded by C is a 
phase of the cosmic process but not a complete and self-contained 
phase. It is one phase of the general context of nature, not isolated 
from other phases. A 6 ? B are followed by C because the world 
process is what it is and its particular phase is open to countless 
other influences. It is a moment in the whole life of the universe 
and its setting in a particular context is one expression of the 
course of evolution. A product of evolution is not completely 
accounted for by a statement of the specific factors which have 
preceded it in a limited context. Its whole setting in the cosmic 
process conditions its rise though we cannot determine the precise 
manner of the conditioning. Though there are no empty gaps in 
time, every change is a new start. The new is said to be a conti- 
nuation of the old, if it conforms to the normal and does not 
contradict what has gone before. It is said to be a new product if 
there is a change in the structure. When life supervenes on matter 
we have something new ; when one organism succeeds another we 
have a continuation of the old. We may represent the former kind 
of change by a, b, c, and the latter by a’, a**, a®. But strictly 
speaking every change is new. It is literally true that we walk 
among mysteries. Instead of assuming a series of entelcchies to 
account for the series of changes, it is more economical to posit a 
single supreme supcr-cntelechy as responsible for the w’hole sweep 
of evolutionary advance with its marks of unity and continuity. 

This supreme creative ground and driving power of the 
universe cannot be an unconscious force. If the pageant of evolu- 
tion passed before us as quickly as a moving picture from the hour 
when the solar system was in a gaseous condition up till now. 
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the vision will undoubtedly demand more explanation than the 
blind working of an unconscious force. The harmonious work- 
ing of the different parts of the universe cannot be dismissed as a 
piece of good luck. 

Besides, even within the limits open to our observation, wc 
cannot be certain that evolution is due to blind mutations selected 
by a blind environment. Lamarck’s theory of the transmission of 
acquired characters is repudiated at the present time on the ground 
that there is no mechanism by which the changes in the organism 
could be represented by changes in the structure of the germ cell. 
It is also urged that there is no experimental evidence in support 
of the inheritability of the effects of use and disuse. Ignorance of 
the way in which the germ cell reacts to bodily changes does not 
commit us to the denial of any change in the germ cell as the 
result of bodily changes. Some experiments latterly have given 
positive results as those of Kammercn, Durkhen and Pavlov and 
those in which we fail to detect the inheritance of an acquired 
character may mean only that the effect is too small to be 
detected. 

In his Creative Evolution (pp. 66 ff.) M. Bergson argues that 
if life manufactures like apparatus by unlike means or on divergent 
lines of evolution then a strictly mechanical explanation becomes 
impossible. The structural analogy between the eye of a verte- 
brate and that of a inolluse like the common pecten cannot be due 
to insensible accidental variations (Darwin) or sudden and simul- 
taneous variations (Dc Vries) or the direct influence of the 
environment bringing about a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. Bergson agrees with certain 
modern forms of Lamarckism and explains variations not as 
accidental or determined but as springing from the effort of the 
living being to adapt itself to the environment. Modifications of 
structure and function are achieved by more or less purposive 
efforts of individual organisms and arc transmitted in however 
slight a degree from parent to offspring. The initiative of the 
organism and not germinal mutations or the influence of the 
environment is the main source of variations. Only such a view 
can account for the fact that modifications do not come singly but 
in complexes involving innumerable minor details. The change 
from the quadrupedal to the erect posture involves many profound 
alterations in almost every organ of the body and these numerous 
organic adaptations cannot be the result of random changes in the 
various structures. Evolution is not blind and mechanical but is 
the expression of a purposive force which creates living organisms 
and enoows them with life and the striving to develop in pursu- 
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ance of a definite end. As the lower organisms are not gifted with 
intelligent foresight, their changes as a result of which new species 
occur are said to be the expression of the unconscious will of the 
organism acting in pursuance of the purpose of life. At the 
human level we possess creative freedom. 'I'he facts of evolution 
compel us to assume the reality of a single spirit inspiring the 
whole course of evolution and working in different ways at 
different stages. Samkara says : Kkasyapi kutasthasya citta-tara- 
tamyat jnanuisvaryanam abhivyaktih parena parena bhuymisi 
bhnvati (Brahma-sutra-bhashyam 1.3.30). Almost all the philo- 
sophers who have reflected on the implications of evolution have 
come to a similar conclusion. Lloyd Morgan says : “ For better or 
worse I acknowledge God as the Nisus through whose Activity 
cmergents emerge and the whole course of emergent evolution is 
directed.” Taylor repeats the scholastic maxim that no cause can 
contribute to the effect what it has not to give. The full and 
ultimate cause in a process of evolution cannot be found in the 
special character of its recognised antecedents but in the character 
of the Eternal which is at the back of all development and which 
must contain in a ‘more eminent manner’ all that it bestows 
though it may contain much more. God is the perfect real from 
which all variations arise. 

What is the relation of the eternal spiritual background to the 
process of the world ? This is the most difficult problem of all 
philosophy and has not been satisfactorily answered cither in the 
West or in the East. That God is not external to the world is as 
much true as that God is not exhausted by the world. He is both 
in and out of the world. But a logical exposition of the relation 
between God and the world is yet a problem for philosophy. 
'I'liere arc several other problems which are also perplexing the 
mind of man. If we are to help in their solution, it is very neces- 
sary that we should abandon philosophical orthodoxy. It is true 
that official solutions for all problems arc handed down to us in 
our ancient scriptures. We want to-day not so much Indian 
thought as Indian thinkers who, .soaked in the wisdom of a 
country, are prepared to face the problems of the ages with fresh 
eyes. 
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YOUNG INDIA AND YOUNG BRITAIN. 

By F. G. GOULD. 

k 

Both Indian and EiiRlish readers may be surprised if I open 
with the remark that India and Britain arc very young commu- 
nities. They may also be surprised if I say that, in a broad 
historical sense, India and Britain are of much the same age. I 
will very briefly explain what I mean before touching my main 
theme, namely, the vital importance of planning mutual knowledge 
of India and Britain through certain common elements in the 
education of Indian youth and British youth. 

Modern research dates the rise of civilization in the island of 
Crete from about 3000 B. C. This civilization influenced the 
Greeks; the Greeks influenced the Romans; and the Greek- 
Roman civilization developed Christian ideas into a Roman 
Catholic religion which, by the century 1000 to 1100, was reaching 
its highest point of spiritual pow'cr. In this century, England was 
conquered by the Normans, who were feudal politically, Catholic 
in religion, and energetic in seafaring. Thus, by the year IKK), the 
British islana was marked out as the home of seafarers who 
represented European culture, and whose insular situation would 
naturally enable them, in course of time, to act as principal carriers 
of the European tradition round the world. I'hc result is seen in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations in 1928. 

What happened in India in the same period (that is; .)00fl 
B. C. to about 1100 of the modern era)? The Vedic civilization 
was evolved ; the Gupta power, following on the Andhra power, 
unfolded the leading characteristics of Hinduism; the unifying 
philosophy of Sankaracharya ensued; and, by the year 1100, 
Islam had come to stay after the coming of Mahmud, and 
Al-Biruni had even sought for a basis of understanding between 
Islam and Hinduism. The results are seen in the India of 1928 

Now, the human race, in its e.ssentiai features, is a million 
years old or so. The two evolutions, British and Indian, have 
occupied only 5000 years. That is why I call India and Britain 
very young communities. One might almost say their intw- 
connexion has only just begun. Human genius being whatil *-’' 
and geographical facts being what they arc, a great relation 
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between India and Europe was bound to develop, and the British 
nation was bound to act as the principal channel of the develop- 
ment. The development is so overwhelmingly important for the 
order and progress of world civilization, that, when once clearly 
apprehended, it will give a new direction to history-teaching both 
in India and Britain. It will open a new social vision to the youth 
of India and Britain. In this new history-teaching, and in this 
new vision, the wars and mutinies associated with the British 
occupation, and the Indian resistance will take a very subordinate 
place. The wars and mutinies will be classed as mere accidents, 
though painful and tragic, in a vast racial and ethical process. 
This statement may, to some older minds, appear a paradox, but I 
make it with the utmost earnestness and deliberation. 

From the world view-point, I regard the Indian and British 
civilizations as of equal value. Obviously they differ. Obviously, 
a mutual adjustment must be difficult. Yet obviously also, a 
mutual adjustment is actually going on. Even if we suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that India could suddenly break off from 
political ties with Britain, the adjustment would not cease. As 
the wars and mutinies were (philosophically speaking) an accident, 
so also the political connexion is an accident. But the adjustment 
of India and Britain, of India and Europe, of India and the world, 
is inevitable: it is a stroke of destiny in the universal life of 
humanity. The adjustment is possible because certain basic 
values, or forms, are the same in the Indian genius and the British 
genius. The adjustment is difficult because, owing to geographical, 
and climatic, and racial conditions, the balance between material 
and spiritual factors in India has not been the same as the balance 
between material and spiritual factors in Britain. To put the case 
imperfectly, but with a kind of useful conciseness, it may be said 
that the British nature has emphasized economic ,,and political 
factors, and, with a sort of detachment, has achieved great things 
in philo^phy, science, in spirituality ; and the Indian nature has 
emphasized philosophy and spirituality, and expressed a great 
capacity for stability in its caste-system and village life. The 
British character has exhibited immense energy, but lacked 
synthesis; the Indian character has exhibited immense synthesis, 
but lacked energy. The British people have been the most politi- 
cally active of the peoples of the world ; the Indian the most 
subjectively and synthetically religious. Modern evolution, 
bringing all types of racial genius into contacts, attractions and 
repulsions, has irresistibly brought India and Britain into a 
profoundly significant relation which must unfold itself for the 
world’s good in spite of misunderstandings and conflicts, past and 
present. I put aside political aspects. The British and Indian 
3 
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tenipcrnmcnts arc not opposed; they are complementary. Their 
diversity provides the motive for co-operation in mutual benefit. 
Hence the importance of planning for the young people of both 
communities a method of education which shall imply mutual 
reconnaissance, mutual study, mutual knowledge, mutual sym- 
pathy. The chief instrument for this purpose is history-teaching. 

We arc. I hope and believe, on the eve of large changes in our 
mode of teaching history, whether of the human race, or of an 
ethic division, or of a Motherland. When I had the pleasure of 
visiting schools in the Bombay Presidency and Baroda in 191.3, I 
casually (atid not as part of my official programme of ethical 
addresses to boy.s) entered a High School class-room. At the 
moment of my entry, the Parsi teacher was asking a group of 
Indian youths this question : “ In the year 1626 what demand did 
the English Parliament make of Charles the First ? ” The boys 
answered correctly, for Indian memory-power is admirable. But 
the question illustrated a bad system of history-teaching which is 
still unfortunately in vogue in Asia, Europe and elsewhere. It 
gazes at the accidents and details, and forgets the soul and the 
ideal. But, in saying this, 1 do not mean that the teacher of 
history should lose himself and his pupils in a forest of poetry and 
meditation. 

At various European conferences, I have urged the doctrine 
that the human genius, in all countries and ages, reveals itself in 
various forms, or exprc.ssious of order and progress, material and 
spiritual. I will therefore present the outline-plan exactly as I 
have presented it (with, of cour.se, cotnments) to many educational 
meetings: 

History teaching sliould hring into relief, at each stage 
(early, mediaeval, modern), the following formative, or cosmic 
(order-making) factors - 

1. Observation of animals, plants, minerals; human and 
economic geography; action of nature on man, and of man on 
nature. 

2. Industry; useful arts and crafts, and travels involving 
socially useful exploration ; machinery. 

3. Fine arts poetry and general imaginative literature, 
including myths and legends ; music and drama ; costume; paint- 
ing; sculpture; architecture and dccoratioh; gardening. 

4. Science, from its crude origins (in early ideas of niunbcr, 
weight, measure, astronomy, physics, etc.) onwards. 

5. Social order and progress. Sanitation, family tie.s, customs, 
manners, law, politics, religious organization ; social value of 
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language, with such simple notes on etymology as may have a 
historical interest for young minds; phases of slavery, serfdom, 
guilds, trade unions, etc. Banking, finance, social credit. The 
same general doctrine could be stated in other ways. It could be 
stated more shortly and simply; it could be stated far more 
elaborately. It could be put into easier terms for the Primary 
School, and into a massive syllabus for a University lecture-course. 
The central point is this: —Whether you describe the life of a 
Malay tribe, or African Negroes, or Catholic Spain, or Protestant 
Sweden, or the Knglish-Scottish-Welsh island, or ancient Rome, 
or modern Japan, or China, or Persia, or India, you will build up a 
sympathetic conception by picturing the people’s agriculture, arts, 
crafts, aesthetic activities, science (if only germinal in fetishism 
and magic), and social organization and movement. You will 
invariably portray economics; you will always rise to the level 
where men strive to reach the Ideal and the beyond, whether in 
the crude myths of “ Savages,” or the imaginations of the 
Ranuiyana poets, or a Dante, or a Shakespeare. I do not want to 
abolish Cromwell or Clive from British history; or Akbar or 
Shivaji from Indian. Nor do I want to abolish the values of 
chronology, as represented by a chart of the ages, or a systematic 
tabular view of the centuries of British or Indian events and 
developments. And in telling the story of farming, or house- 
building, or law, or language, or poetry, you will naturally trace 
the line from earlier forms to later; just as a guide would show 
you the seven Rath:is at Mahabalipuram, and e.'tplain that one 
was a copy of an ancient Buddhist cell at Gandhara, and the others 
revealed the quality of a later architectural time. In that sense, 
chronology is vital, just as maps are vital for geography. If 1 were 
ill India, te:iching youths British history, I should always have at 
hand good maps of Britain and the world, and a clear chart of the 
ages, -Stone and Bronze age, Roman, early English — Feudal-catho- 
lic, Modern. I should, in story and picture, tell of the British 
shepherd, miner, fisherman ; of Cook the navigator; Wedgwood 
the potter; Wren the builder; Black the poet; Darwin the 
biologist; Owen the co-operator; Howard the prison -reformer ; 
and the other Howard (died 192S) the Garden City founder ; and 
so on ; and Oomwell and Clive and Haig last, but with due 
historical respect. 

I have often told teachers in England how I prepared for my 
educational visit to India in 1913, in less measure by reading 
ordinary history-books, but chiefly by studying the lives of 
Xoroastu, Buddha, Muhammad, and the moving pages of the 
Nahahharata. With viv'd memories of Arjuna and Savitri, and 
with melodious echoes of the “ Song Celestial ” in my ears. I faced 
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Indian youth as if I were their blood and kin, and felt not the 
dividing-line of East and West. And I venture to add that, by 
such interchanges and mutual comprehensions of the spirit, the 
long-drawn problems of British-India politics would be illumined, 
rationalized and more speedily solved. I am not so wedded to one 
idea as to suppose even a vastly improved history-teaching in 
Britain, with a similar extension (supposing schools greatly 
multipled) in India, would furnish all the needed motive-power 
for a finer and happier understanding. But it would render very 
effective aid. Each of our communities, Indian and British,— in 
extremely diverse ways, in extremely diverse atmospheres, and 
with extremely diverse materials, -has disciplined and purged its 
soul by patience, suffering, courage, faith and vision ; the one more 
familiarly in nature-conquest, sea-faring, commerce, manufacture 
and political struggle; the other in long-drawn peasant-toil, 
poverty, silent endurance, reverent submission to invisible powers, 
serene eontemplation of things lofty beyond the touch of human 
language. The educators in our two communities would have 
no nobler task than that of teaching the young East and the young 
West to understand each other, to co-operate, to unite; and to 
pass the great enterprise to their children in turn. The flood of 
Ganges, the height of the Himalayas, and the roar of Britisl) 
machinery are feeble images to symbolise the immensity of the 
work. But civilization is yet young : and its servants, India and 
Britain, are as yet only starting out on a long and splendid 
journey. 


London. 


FREDERICK J. GOUI.D. 



THE PROBLEM OF INVESTMENT 
IN INDIA. 


Professor T. K. DURAISWAMI AIYER. 

It is a trite observation that the economic aspects of social 
life have assumed overwhelming importance under modern 
conditions. In advanced countries an elaborate machinery has 
been devised with a view to directing the funds destined for 
investment. Even under comparatively primitive conditions of 
life wealth was devoted to creating a simple apparatus of 
production which was helpful towards putting on the market 
an increased supply of consumable goods. But up to what has 
been called the Industrial Revolution capital did not play a 
dominant part in industrial organisation. In earlier epochs 
human forces counted for much more than capital. But in the 
nineteenth century the harnessing of the forces of nature for the 
purposes of man required large masses of capital and the econo- 
mists of that century w'ere loud in the appreciation of the part 
played by capital. The man who saved wealth never before had 
such praise lavished on him. England was the land in which these 
tendencies found foremost expression and large masses of English 
capital found their way into British industries and overflowed 
the frontiers of England into foreign lands. It was by such means 
that the Railways of the United States of America, Argentine, and 
India, the oil wells of the world, the tea gardens of Assam, the tin 
mines of Malaya etc., were developed. Financial houses, invest- 
ment trust companies, discount houses, commercial banks, and 
stock exchanges constituted an organisation appropriate to such a 
development. 

Let us direct our attention to the economic conditions of 
India and see what aspept the problem of investment assumes in 
India. The production of wealth per capita in India compares 
unfavourably with that in the countries of the West and conse- 
quently the amount of capital available for investment in this 
country is not as large as in countries like England, Germany and 
the United States of America. Conflicting estimates are given of 
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the amount of capital which might be drawn into investment in 
India. We have often been treated to an account of hoards of 
silver and gold buried beneath the earth in India which if directed 
to productive enterprise Avould increase immensely the wealth 
of the country. To our mind this is largely a myth. It is true 
that the uneconomic habits of the Indian peasantry contribute in 
some measure to their backtvard economic condition. But to rely 
on any large accumulated gold drawn out of hoards fertilising 
industry and commerce in India is to rely on a broken reed. For 
ages India has been subject to political vicissitudes of a kind which 
did not put a premium on security of person and property. In 
those conditions there was not much scope for the accumulation 
of capital. Further the large masses of capital which Industry 
and commerce run on modern lines require have, all the world 
over, been very largely the creation of the period since IfKH). 
India cannot be said to have yet come quite within the scope of the 
Industrial Revolution since the characteristic economic develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century' in the form of the application of 
science to Industry and Agriculture are not a marked feature of 
Indian economy. Nothing is more striking than the fact that 
India lags very far behind the advanced countries of the Avorld in 
respect of the />c/' 6'/'//)//^ amount of capital applied to agriculture, 
industry and commerce. It is often remarked that the facilities 
for the investment of capital do not exist on a fairly large scale in 
this country. Let us examine this question. One of the condi- 
tions for the creation of capital is the existence of a surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption. It cannot be maintained that such 
surplus is large in this country. But whether large or small tlu-rc 
does exist a surplus due in no small measure to a faulty system of 
distribution of wealth. There is no more alarming symptom than 
the fact that while on the one hand our agriculture and industry 
require to be modernised by means of the intelligent application 
of large masses of capital, on the other hand the complaint is 
often made that masses of funds lie idle in the Co-operative 
Banks especially in the Madras Presidency without an adequate 
outlet. It may be, as wc trust it is, that this paradoxical state of 
affairs is of temporary duration; but there arc other indications 
pointing to a very unsatisfactory .state of affairs. For the la.st few 
years we have been witnessing the spectacle of the investment in 
India Rupee paper bringing a less yield than those in India 
Sterling paper. This is not a phenomenon due to any maladjust- 
ment arising from post-war developments. Even before the 
war often the net yield from India Rupee paper was less than that 
got from India Sterling paper. On the face of it it is extraordinary 
that the nationals of a confessedly poor country like India who 
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invest in Government Rupee paper should be content with a 
lower yield than that secured by the corresponding class of invest- 
ments belonging to a rich country like England. This is largely 
accounted for by the fact that those who have spare funds in this 
country play for safety and could not find any better investment 
than a security which yields even less than what is enough to 
attract Englishmen who invest in India Sterling paper. Thus is 
witnessed the melancholy spectacle of very high rates of interest 
ruling in the countryside while on account of a lack of enterprise 
people with funds are content with a very low yield of interest 
rates. If the industrial development of the country is satisfactory, 
if the social and political conditions promote leadership in the 
economic sphere and if there is a co-ordinated system of banking 
organisation overspreading the country including within its scope 
the villages as well as towns such a state of affairs as has been 
described above will cease to exist. 

Our conditions recall to a very large extent those that 
existed in Europe in the eighteenth century. Our spare money finds 
an outlet in the main in investment in land and Government 
securities. Private money-lending also constitutes a resort. Even 
highly educated men in our country have, on account of inadc- 
iiuate facilities for investment, to resort to private money lending 
which on the whole may be said more often than not, to degrade 
the borrower as well as the lender. 

Let us compare the progress made in countries like England 
and the United States of America in the realm of investment with 
conditions in India. During the last fifty years an elaborate 
apparatus has been built up in England with a view to help 
investors. A number of joint-stock concerns called Investment 
'I'rust Chnnpanies have come into existence. It is well that we 
make a study of them and see if something of that kind cannot 
secure the needs of this country. In the absence of active 
development of industry and commerce on modern lines the 
aniount of capital seeking investment and the facilities for such 
investment arc not as great in India as in more industrially 
advanced countries. Members of the upper middle classes and the 
riclier classes find themselves in possession of spare funds which 
they find it rather difficult to invest profitably. Agricultural 
land does not offer sufficient attraction especially since many of 
them arc town dwellers .and consequently are not in a position to 
profit from agricultural investment which will, pay only under 
continuous personal supervision. Houses except in big towns 
and cities are not an income yielding property and consequently 
are not an attractive object of investment. Private money-lending 
•s, as has been already pointed out, besides being abhorrent to fine 
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natures is attended with considerable risk. Government loans and 
Post Office Cash Certificates are first class security but the return 
realised from them is not sufficiently attractive to most people. 

In these circumstances one would expect spare funds finding 
an investment in the shares of joint stock companies engaged 
in industrial and commercial enterprise. The habit of investment 
in industrial securities is spreading steadily though slowly. 
The spirit of mutual distrust among Indians and the absence 
in many cases of a lofty code of commercial morality except 
among the representatives of certain castes with a tradition for 
business enterprise act as deterrents to investment. Except in 
big cities there are no reliable middlemen who specialise in 
stock exchange securities. 

When we observe the vast strides that facilities for invest- 
ment have made in countries like H^ngland, France and the United 
States of America we realise how conditions in India arc yet 
far from satisfactory. The individual citizen in possession of 
funds to invest is in most cases not able to choose the right kind 
of securities. Economic development on sound lines cannot 
therefore be furthered unless there arc a variety of institutions 
for furnishing the right kind of guidance for the employment of 
capital. There is thus need for a specialised agency which is 
competent to carry out the investments of funds belonging to 
those who are for a safe and steady return, higher than that 
realised from gilt edged securities and who also require a slight 
capital appreciation. Investment Trust Companies are organised 
for this purpose. The individual citizen is thus relieved from 
exercising his mind on the choice of securities. Instead he buys 
shares in an investment trust which employs the funds in buy- 
ing securities of different kinds. Risk is thus distributed over 
a very wide field geographically as well as by industries. Such 
companies are increasing in popularity in England. Since the 
War a large number of Investment Trust Companies have sprung 
into existence and the old established companies have increased 
their capital. In India though the field for the operation of 
such Investment Trust Companies is not so large, there is a need 
for a few good companies springing into existence. Such 
companies will help those who want a steady return higher 
than that of gilt-edged securities and who for lack of such 
companies at present are led into unwise investment of funds 
resulting in loss of capital and discouragement to business enter- 
prise. A fairly large capital is required for such a company. 
The management of the company should be intelligent and 
honest. If the public in India are approached properly sufficient 
funds will be forthcoming for Investment Trusts to be started. 
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There is a fairly large amount of funds waiting for employment 
on such terms as will yield a return higher than the rate of 
interest realised from gilt-edged securities. — An Investment Trust 
Company can command the services of experts who will assess 
the value of different kinds of securities and invest the funds 
in such a manner as to yield a steady and safe return. The 
capital of such a Trust must be fairly large say about forty or fifty 
lacs of Rupees so that it might employ persons of great ability. 
With a view to spread the risks satisfactorily the Trust will 
have to go in for different kinds of securities; viz. debenture 
bonds, preference shares and ordinary stocks of different 
industries. In India at present the field for investment is 
widening, the main lines being Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, 
Tea, Rubber, Oil and Electrical Industries. Instead of the 
individual investor being left to his own devices the Investment 
Trust provides an agency which will do the investing much 
more satisfactorily. An Investment Trust Company under 
reliable and competent auspices will fill the need on the part 
of those Indian investors who do not want to gamble in shares 
but require a steady and safe return slightly above that realised 
from gilt edged securities. It will be a great relief to those w^ho 
find it now a hazardous thing to invest in mortgage of houses, 
private loans and chetty accounts. 

M VDKAS. T. K. DURAISWAMI AIYER. 
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GERMANY’S BUSINESS PARLIAMENT. 

By HARIKISHAN DEVI LALL. 

The idea of the Third House of Parliament in Germany was 
unquestionably inspired by the Russian revolution. Nevertheless 
the conception of government by trades and the representation 
of various economic groups in the government, advocated by the 
Bolsheviki, is not new. It can be traced back to Bismarck, who, 
in 1880, created the Prussian People’s Economic Council. 
Bismarck’s plan was largely wrecked by the distrust and jealousy 
of the Reichstag, which suspected that the desire to strengthen 
the monarchy at the expense of Parliamentary government was 
the real motive of Bismarck. 

To understand exactly, where this new body fits into 
Germany’s present-day life, it should be recalled that the 
Constitution of the German Republic provides for three definite 
Parliamentary bodies: 1. The Reichstag, corresponding to the 
House of Commons of Great Britain or to the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States; 2. the Reichsrat, repre.scnting the 
States of the German Federation as such, a body analogous to tlie 
United States’ Senate, and .1 the Reichswirtschaftsrat, or the 
Economic Council, which is a distinct innovation in representative 
government. 

The Economic Council is composed of ten groups, numbering 
three hundred and twenty six members. 1. Sixty eight 
representatives of agriculture and forestry; 2, Sixty eight 
representatives of industry; 3. Forty four representatives of 
commerce, banking and insurance; 4. Thirty six representatives 
of handicrafts; 5. Thirty four representatives of traffic and 
public enterprises; 6. Thirty representatives of consumers; 7. 
Sixteen representatives of government seryants and liberal pro- 
fessions; 8, Twelve persons nominated by the Reichsrat (the 
Senate), who are especially familiar with the economic conditions 
of the States of the German Republic ; 9. Twelve persons who 
have either rendered distinguished services to German econoiwic 
thought or to the economic system, or are especially qualified 
to render such services, are nominated by the government : and 
10. Six representatives of fishery and gardening. 

Appointments to the Council are for life. Death, resignation, 
recall by the appointing organisation, or loss of the qualification 
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on the basis of which the selections were made, deprive the 
members of their seats. The members enjoy Parliamentary 
immunities, such as, the freedom of speech, and receive such 
compensation as agreed upon by the Ministers of Finance, Traffic 
and Economy. They have the right to refuse testimony as to 
their sources of information like the members of the Reichstag, 
provided they have received such information in their capacity as 
members of the Council; and they are pledged not to abuse 
confidential information, and are not permitted to reveal in 
public what transpires in closed sessions. 

The Council elects its own officers, viz., a president and 
nine other officers representing the various groups mentioned 
above, and four clerks. The Council is further divided into three 
groups, viz., the workers, employers and consumers, each of these 
groups has one representative as its leader or spokesman to 
safeguard the interests of the group which he represents, in the 
Council. There are five permanent committees to conduct the 
business; and a special committee is appointed from time to time 
to handle the matter of extraordinary nature. Each of the 
permanent committees is composed of thirty members. Most 
sessions of the Council arc public, unless secrecy is desired, which 
can only be secured on the application of twenty members and 
when resolved by two-third majority of the House. But the 
meetings of the Committees are not public, unless determined 
by two-third majority of the committee concerned. The business 
is done in two readings ; and the votes are by groups,'except on 
question of business procedure, in which case usual Parliamentary 
method is adopted. Members of the Government are entitled to 
admission to all meetings of the Council and of its separate 
committees. They must be heard. On the other hand the Council 
can demand the presence of the representatives of the Government 
at its sessions. The various States of the German Republic are 
likewise entitled to place their opinions before the Council. 
Article XI of the instrument creating the Economic Council is 
very important, as it specifies that the Government must submit 
ail social and economic legislation of basic importance to the 
Council for its opinion before such measures are introduced in the 
Reichstag. What is more significant, is that the Council has the 
right to demand legislation ; and the permanent committees of 
the Council must be heard by the various Ministries before they 
promulgate new regulations. If the interpretations of the 
committee differs from that of the Government, the latter may 
demand a vote on the subject by the Council at large, unless the 
vote of the committee stands three to one. The committee may 
likewise appeal to the Council at large under certain conditions. 
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The Council may insist that the Federal government avail itself 
of its right to conduct enquiries on various social and economic 
questions, and may demand that the information obtained be 
placed at its disposal. The Council represents a curious transi- 
tional stage between a council and a Parliamentary body. It 
enjoys Parliamentary immunities without being able to legislate. 

Germany is trying an experiment, attempted in no other 
country west of Russia, to superimpose a federal council (the 
Economic Council) representing labour, capital and the consumer 
upon its Parliamentary system. In many countries possessing a 
Parliamentary Government, especially France, powerful economic 
cliques are forced to buy or intimidate politicians, parties and 
Parliamentary majorities. The German Economie Council, on 
the contrary, enables labour, capital and the consumer to 
exercise their influence upon the Government and the Legisla- 
tive body openly and legitimately. The members of the 
Council are the representatives of the nation as a whole, and 
not of any particular class. They meet on equal terms to 
discuss questions of economic importance. Another important 
feature is, that a variety of interests is represented. In other 
words, every conceivable occupation, from bank president to 
ordinary household servant, is represented on the Council. 'Phe 
members are chosen without regard to part affiliation, but 
solely as spokesmen of the various economic groups. The 
captain of industry or the labour leader who could be tempted 
to sponsor or support selfish measures through obscure agents 
working in the dark, would not sully his reputation by 
yielding to sordid self interest or corruption. Because when 
responsibility is thrust upon them, an opportunity is given 
them to argue their case in public and to compare opinions 
with their fellows; they will be found w'orthy of the trust 
reposed in them. To think otherwise is to despair of democracy. 

Despite the difficulties the Economic Council has to contend 
with, the fact that it is playing a role of increasing importance 
in the determination of the German economic policy at home and 
abroad, is likely to lead to its steady grow'th in influence and 
power. Being an institution without precedent, it is rather 
difficult to forecast its evolution. Nevertheless, it is a fantastic 
notion, if at all imagined, that the Economic ([Council, or a similar 
body, representing capital and labour, will eventually replace 
Parliamentary government. Personally, I prefer to regard it as 
a valuable means of co-operation on the part of the industry and 
labour with the legislative bodies and with the Federal 
Administration. The Council could not completely supplant 
Parliamentary government, for the simple reason that the great 
questions of world power and world politics require a different 
field of vision. 

Simla. HARKISHAN DEVI LALL. 



HEART-STREAM. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s HrUlaya-Yamuna 
Translated by Hrisikesh BiiATTAcitARVA. 

I. 

Wilt thou fill thy jug ? Come, O come, down into my heart-stream 
'I'hc deep waters will splash plaintive about thy fairy feet. 

Solemn and rainy are the heavens today, and clouds like thy dark 
coi)ious curls have come down on both my banks. Ah, the known 
music -the tingling jingle of the anklets about thy feet! Who art 
thou, O lonely spirit, pacing slowly on ? Wilt thou fill thy jug ? 
Down, down into the heart-stream, 

II. 

Sit, if thou wilt, on the bank, -the jar afloat,- losing self and 
losing .all. The light green is on the earth. The new-born blue 
is on the sky. The wood is gay with blooms. Out thro’ those 
dark eyes of thine the dear heart shall melt -thy veil drop down in 
sweet abandon. Seated on a bed of grass by the green embowered 
shore -with thine eyes fixed on the deep dense forest— to thee 
shall memories come of things thou knowest not what. Losing 
self and losing all, -sit if thou wilt, -- and put away thy jug. 

III. 

Wilt thou lave thy.self and play,^* Coiiic softly gliding down 
below. Fling on shore thy clothing’s blue-hued lumber, - my 
liquid blue shall mantle all thy shame and fawning billows close 
thee in their arms, moving high in lover’s rounds all about thy 
bosom and thy check. Here and there and everywhere to thee 
the fond ones closely cling, joying now and now complaining,— 
syllabling love in splashing tones. Wilt thou lave thyself and 
play ? Come softly gliding dowm belo^v, 

IV. 

Wilt thou court delicious death ? C 'ome into my bosom. Calm, 
cool and deep bottomless and shoreless - the blue water stands 
like death serene. Measureless as Infinity, the Deep within— it 
knows no sun - it brooks no night. Breaks not any sound that 
stolid quiet of this deaf Immensity- stirs not any. music its infinite 
depths. The past to oblivion consign. Break O break -the bonds 
of the present. Put back thy stirs and affairs 0 leave them 
heyond the shore -and come. 

Art thou in love with death ? Down, down into this profundity. 



PARTING. 

(From Dr. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE.) 

TRANSLATKD. 

The honeyed sprins-tidc runs endless thro’ thy delicious 
bower, and the dear ecstasies of meeting and parting swim across 
thy breeze. 

The pilgrim that departs— he alone is lost— and the blooms 
cease not, though the fading rose faints away with dying day. 

When by thy side, dearie, what a pretty store of my heart- 
songs did I make unto thine eyes ! 

Now is the hour of parting— and shall I look in vain for 
one final gift ? 

Beneath thy jasmine shade do I keep interred the hope that 
thy flaming Phalgoon melt thro’ dripping anguish of the long 
rainy day. 


Lahore. 


HRISIKESH BHATTACHARYA. 



ALL THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD SHALL PERISH 
WITH THE SWORD. (matt, xxvi 52 ). 

By Professor G. D. WATKINS. 

Most Christian students who have the privilege of reading 
“The Student Movement,” the organ of the British Student 
(Christian Movement, as it appears month by month, have been 
impressed, no doubt, by the leading article in the Match number 
of this present year. It was headed, it will be remembered, 
“Does the Federation want world Peace?" and the gist of its 
argument was very brief. The small group of men, who founded 
the S. C. M. did so because of their passionate desire to bring 
the Christian faith to Africa and the East, and their action has 
altered the whole scope and range of Christian Missions. 
“Judged by its results, the greatest event in the history of 
modern missions was the founding of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in Great Britain and in America, which gave rise 
shortly after to the S. C. M. and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation.” That Federation is to hold its Executive Committee 
meeting in Mysore in December, and the question of World 
Peace will no doubt figure prominently in the agenda. 

This leader however was concerned because the Federation 
is not giving a lead to the student world on any great modern 
problem today. At the time of the Peking Committee Meeting 
it looked as though the Federation would give the students of 
the world a lead in relation to the question of war. Since then 
little has been done to put into action the resolutions of that 
Conference. So the^ writer of the leader calls upon every student 
movement in the Federation to train its members to think of 
war as “ the greatest social evil in the world,” and as something 
which can be brought to an end, “ as a hideous evil which must 
be eradicated.” The writer ends by a stirring appeal to the 
Federation to launch a whole-hearted campaign against war. 
This leader is significant of much. Since then the world has 
been discussing the plans of a brave American, who by his plan 
intends to outlaw war as far as the Big Powers are concerned. 

*An address delivered in the Madras Christian Collefte. 
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Mr. Kellogg has dared to propose this thing, and bids fair now to 
bring his plans to something like fruition. Needless to say “ The 
Student Movement ” in its May number welcomed the idea with 
open arms. 

Put very briefly this simple and far-reaching proposal made 
by America to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan, is a proposal that the six powers should mutally agree to 
renounce war for ever as a method of dealing with their disputes 
with one another. Other countries may be invited to join this 
pact later on. “ The Student Movement ” calls upon the 300,000 
Christian students inside the S. C. A.'s to bestir themselves in the 
cause of peace by influencing public opinion towards the 
renunciation of war along these lines. As the writer says “ Let 
the student class make up its mind that war must be renounced 
and it will be renounced.” 

It is therefore with no attempt at apology that Ave bring this 
subject forward. It is a vital question, if not the most vital of all 
questions avc have to face today, for on this depends the future, for 
which we are building. Nay, rather let us be quite frank and say 
that on this point depends whether there shall be any future ar 
all, for which we may be permitted to build. 

Perhaps it may be said that to talk about non-participation in 
war to Indians is like whipping a dead horse, for India is known 
as the home of peace. Her history is one long story of non- 
resistance to the invader, except for very brief periods. Kven 
then it Avas not the indigenous peoples, Avho fought, but the 
survivors of previous invading nations. That may indeed be so, 
but nevertheless there is today a very real danger, even in India, 
of a military spirit groAving up. Perhaps, as never before, there 
is an apprehension of Avar troubling the minds of Indian leaders. 
Indeed a number of the nationalist politicians are basing their 
policy today on the probability of Avar. Mr. Fenner BrockAA'ay 
has stated that during his short stay out here, nothing impressed 
him so much as that. We ourselves knoAV it, if aa'c have folIoAved 
the events of the last tAvo years at all closely. , 

May be this school of military thought is not strong yet, 
but it is daily groAving stronger, ^'he Pacifism of Gandhi has not 
such a strong hold on Indian policy as formerly it had. Many of 
his former colleagues are even noAv advocating compulsory 
military training for students. What has happened of course is 
that the Western idea has taken root that national status depends 
on military strength, and a great power must necessarily be a 
warlike power. Let us make no mistake here. India will become 
militarist, if ever she does, not for love of militilr^sm, but because 
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she is not at present sufficiently pacifist to reject militarism in 
competition with the West. There is indeed a great danger that 
India may find herself committed to a military policy unless 
something can be done to save her in time. 

The words of our text were spoken two thousand years ago, 
and only to-day are we beginning even to realise their truth. 
When they were uttered by the Master they seemed to the 
crowds who heard them, to be the most ridiculous nonsense 
ever uttered. Was not the whole Roman Empire, the mightiest 
of all Empires, founded on the use of the sword ? Did not the 
use of the sword imply riches and power and glorious pomp ? 
Surely this man was mad ; yet Jesus had one of those surprising 
insights, by which far ahead of the event He saw an obscure 
truth, which only long afterwards would “emerge clear, 
unmistakable, imperative, so that all men would believe it.” 

Now today we know’ how true those words are, for war is 
suicidal, and civilization cannot survive it. The last Great War 
show’ed men in letters of blood-drenched suffering that “if 
mankind does not end war, war will end mankind.” And why 
is war suicidal ? Is it not because all war is fundamentally 
regression ? We say it is human nature to fight, and by that we 
mean that some deep instinct prompts us to pugnacity. But do 
we really realise exactly what wc imply by that. Psychologists 
arc now telling us that this war-urge w'ithin us is founded on 
the two instincts of acquisition and pugivacity, and in both cases 
is a regrc.ssion to more primitive forms of life. In other words 
wc allow “the ape and the tiger” in our natures to be supreme 
at such times as wc seek to war. 

Rivers studied the first instinct, that of acquisition, very 
thoroughly in this connection. He found the hoarding instinct 
very strong in lower forms of life. In the case of certain male 
birds the instinct to hoard extended itself to the acquirement of 
territory before nesting-time, and the eagerness to fight any other 
male bird venturing within that territory during that period. 
A cuckoo, for example, may acquire several fields in this way 
and hold them against all comers. The peculiar part of his 
attitude is that the pugnacity is present only when the bird finds 
itself on the acquired territory. Elsewhere the bird may be quite 
friendly with other males. This acquisitive instinct is also 
strong in little children and normal development implies a 
Srowing-out of this instinct, and a willingness to share more and 
more with others. A successful business man is often merely 
one in whom this acquisitive instinct is strong and persistent even 
after his primary biological needs have been satisfied. Rivers 
5 
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found many tribes, like the Melanesians for example, which had 
so far outgrown this instinct as individuals as to have all things 
in common. This gives us hope that we may some day be able 
to socialise this instinct, so that it takes its place in the system of 
the gregarious instincts. There is no psychological ground fur 
thinking this impossible, and if this were done we should be a 
great step nearer abolition of war. 

As regards the instinct of pugnacity Mr. Perry has put 
forward some very strong arguments, based on ethnological 
grounds, against the assumption that such an instinct need be 
assumed. He docs not quite prove his case, it is true, but he docs 
show that pugnacious behaviour between social groups is a much 
less constant phenomenon in the history of civilization than is 
commonly supposed. The food-gathering communities of the 
primitive stage were peaceful, and cruelty and violence were rare. 
Warfare he contends, was an acquired habit from the development 
and decay of archaic civilization. The peoples of Egypt and 
Babylonia, for example, underwent a progressive education in 
violent modes of behaviour beginning with hostility between two 
sides of a dual organisation. Even today we sec this process of 
education in violent modes of behaviour taking place in Fiji and 
elsewdiere. So the common theory that the pugnacious instinct, 
which leads to warfare, is ineradicable in human nature does not 
appear to be so sound as was formerly imagined, and if Perry is 
at all right this mode of behaviour finds no ground in instinct. 

It Avould seem, therefore, that pugnacity is an acquiicd 
tendency rising largely from the acquisitive instinct being allowed 
to develop abnormally. As civilization has placed restrictions on 
its expression, men have resorted to more peaceful methods of 
settling their disputes, these disputes themselves being largely- 
rooted in the acquisitive instinct. Actual pliysical fighting 
amongst civilized men generally appears as a regression to the 
primitive modes of behaviour. Drunken men, their centres of 
higher control being numbed with alcohol, fight readily. 
Similarly men undergoing great hardship, as in the case of Arctic 
explorers, show a peculiar tendency to quairel over trivial things. 
During experiments on men to ascertain the effect of the 
deprivation of oxygen, a similar quarrelsomeness was manifested. 
It would appear therefore that the tendency to fight belongs to 
the lower parts of man’s nature, a grafting upon, or a distortion of, 
an abnormal development of the acquisitive instinet. The old 
Chinese philosophers were right surely when they despised the 
warlike man, who was eager for wars and spoil. 

In the past, collective pugnacity has been valued by the group, 
especially in countries of the West, and social approval of fightias 
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nien has been a cherished thing. The warrior has long been an 
esteemed member of the social group, and we have, by our 
esteem placed him in many countries in an exalted position in 
tlie community. What that led to, especially in the case of some 
continental eoun tries, we know from bitter experience now. We 
must try and remedy tliat mistake in future by a sane perspective 
of things. No longer must warriors be allowed to lead us into 
wars of their own making in many cases. 

Before leaving the psychological side of the matter it might 
be as well to examine another supposedly strong argument for the 
continuance of war. We are eonstantly being told that human 
nature cannot change and therefore war must be retained as an 
outlet for Man’s pugnacity. Put very baldly the argument would 
seem to imply that any activity which is instinctive in origin 
must remain and continue in its most primitive form. If this were 
so then our law courts are no less futile than the League of 
Nation!?. Both these valuable institutions exist because human 
instincts cun undergo large modifications from primitive 
expression. We know now that the suppression of primitive 
pugnacity in individuals sets free a large amount of energy for 
useful employment elsewhere. It was a sublimated pugnacity, 
which gave William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, 
that driving force he used so well in constructive religious work. 

Is it then too much to assume that what can be done for the 
individual can ai.so be done for the group ? Cannot the impulses 
of collective pugnacity be similarly controlled, and given to 
socially valuable struggles against forces of moral evil and hostile 
elements in our physical environment. Psychology gives no 
reason for assuming that the impulses of pugnacity cannot be 
transformed into forces of social value in a peaceful community. 
What we need is a “Cultural substitute” for the present practice 
of requiring young men to prove their manhood by the wasteful 
social method of kilting young men of other nations. A subli- 
mation of the warlike spirit is imperative if we are to save 
civilization. As a Ggrinan wrote in 191.^, just before the War 
“Every individual, who acquires the soldier’s mind in his youth 
is a warrior lost for the struggles of the spirit.” 

We must have no place in our international life for acquisi- 
tive strife, which is the real foundation of War, but we must 
concentrate on a generous sharing practice. This we shall do 
perfectly only when we have attained to the insight of Traherne 
when he wrote “Perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the 
whole world, and more than so, because men are in it, who arc 
every one sole heirs as w’cll as you,” 
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Seeing, therefore, that we have hope of conquering these 
demons of War, if we are willing to devote our energies to the 
task, it might be good to examine what can be done, firstly by 
the Christian state, then secondly by the Christian Church and 
lastly by the Christian individual, in this matter. 

There is no doubt that war not only calls the best out of 
a state for the time being in many respects, but it also calls 
forth the worst. It is this latter point which we are so apt to 
forget when we think of this question. Now in this respect it 
is probably the question of dishonesty, which seems most 
apparent. As Mr. Baldwin said the other day “War means a 
holiday for truth.” True it is that lies in wartime are dignified 
by the title of propaganda, and are said to be necessary for 
victory, but they are nevertheless lies for all that. Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe was the Head of the German propaganda section at Crewe 
House during the War, and looking back on his work he said 
recently, “We lied and we lied brilliantly, but we lied,” Let us 
take an example of this. 

It was found necessary during the last Great War to throw 
the blame for the origins of the war on the German Empire 
and more especially the Kaiser, himself. Millions of men went 
to the fight, firm in the belief that Germany had started the 
War. They had been told it was so by their statesmen and 
leaders. Since the War finished, and finished so disastrously for 
victory and vanqui-shed alike, statesmen have been telling the 
truth about the matter. 

On December 3rd 1920 Mr. Lloyd George said “No one at the 
head of affairs quite meant war at that stage. It was something 
into which they glided or rather staggered and stumbled . T . . 
and a discussion I have no doubt would have averted it.” But 
this was not what Mr. Lloyd George said during the war, 
when he accused the Kaiser of plotting war long before it came 
about. 

Then Lord Grey, who was Foreign Secretary when the War 
began, and was responsible ultimately for .the Cabinet decision 
to enter the War, has been saying recently “If matters hiid 
rested with the Kaiser there would have been no European War 
arising out of the Austro-Serbian dispute”. But Lord Grey told 
another story in 1914. 

Then Signor Nitti, the ex-Premier of Italy has also been 
talking about this same subject and he said “We used the argu- 
ment of Germany’s sole responsibility for the War because it 
was a good weapon to use. But now the War is over, it cannot 
be used as a serious argument”. But the people of Italy were 
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made to think it could be so used during the war, and therein 
lies the evil. 

This is what war does for a state and if more is wanted to 
show how far it is possible for a state to go in this direction, 
a little book called “Falsehood in War Time” by the Hon. 
Arthur Ponsonby M.P. should be read. It has recently been 
published and is well worth careful study. If it is read along- 
side Lord Beaverbrook’s book dealing with the schemings and 
plottings in high circles during the War, there will be no doubt 
left in the reader’s mind that War is bad morally and spiritually 
for any state to embark upon. This is the case with every state 
engaged in the last Great War on both sides of the conflict, and 
truly Hell was let loose during those years. 

Then there is the futility of modern warfare to achieve any 
good purpose whatever. The one shocking revelation of the last 
war was the indiscriminate ruin into which war plunged victor, 
vanquished and neutrals alike, “the ferocious and untamable way 
in which Avar, once let loo.se, tore at the garments of civilization 
as a whole so that, regardless of Avho Avon it, half the world 
found itself unclad and shivering w'hcn the storm Avas over.” 
“To fight Avith the gigantic paraphernalia of modern science to 
make war in our intimately inter-related and delicately balanced 
modern world, where our most indispensable means of c.xistence 
already have become international; to make war noAV, when an 
average fiAC hours of fighting burns up the endoAvment of a 
great university .... that is obviously futile to achieve any 
good thing for which a Christian state might Avish or pray” says 
Dr. Fosdick. 

Then he continues; “The old appeals for AA’ar in the name 
of a good cause fall coldly iioav on the instructed car and cease 
to carry conviction to thoughtful minds. A modern war to 
protect the weak is a grim je.st. Sec how modern war protects the 
Aveak;ten million soldiers knoAvn to be dead, three million more 
presumed to be dead, thirteen millions of dead civilians, twenty 
million wounded, three million prisoners, nine million Avar orphans, 
five million war widoAvs and ten million refugees. What can avc 
mean by saying modern Avar may protect the AA'eak.^ Modern 
war is no way to protect the Aveak.” 

All Dr. Fosdick sa^s here relates to a war which in itself, 
we know now, was merely a perfecting of instruments, Avhich 
uiight be used in any future war. Mr. Winston Churchill in 
his book on the Great War is careful to point out that the 
Campaign of 1W9 was never fought, though mighty preparations 
in the way of gas, aeroplanes and tanks had been made. There 
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has recently been published a book by Sir Frank Fox, which 
he has named “The Mastery of the Pacific,” and in the foreword 
he has an illuminatin;; passage on the logical conclusions we 
must make from these preparations for the next war. 

It is usual when painting a picture of the next war to stress 
the place of aerial warfare and poison gas in the conflict. Fleets 
of powerful aircraft armed with tons of explosives will, we are 
told, attack the centres of population, and reduce them to ruins, 
while poison gases showered in liquid form from the skies will 
in a single night decimate the population. There are gases in 
preparation, a single drop of which placed on the skin of a man 
will kill him, and placed in suitable bombs, and dropped from 
the skies, such gases could reduce a busy metropolis to a silent 
graveyard. There are not lacking therefore prophets, who reali- 
sing this danger from the air, would have us prepare huge air 
fleets to meet it, and prepare more terrible gases to counter 
those of some hypothetical enemy. But few of these prophets 
seem to have carried the argument to its logical conclusion, which 
shows how false is this urging to prepare. 

It is almost certain that air fleets cannot do much to act as 
a defence against air attacks, and so they would almost invaria- 
bly be used for attack. This would mean that enemy nations 
would seek to do as much damage in as short a time as 
possible, and paralyse the nerve centres of their respective 
enemy states. Statesmen would therefore be wise, if they wish 
their countrymen to survive, to persuade them to cease all 
building above ground forthwith, to disperse all art collections, 
to cease to devote any more care to the beautifying of the 
surface of the Earth. Instead they will encourage the concentra- 
tion and provision of subterranean accommodation *for the 
population. Scientific research must then seek out some fungus, 
which being capable of being grown underground, could provide 
human beings with food during war-time. In fact such 
statesmen would do well to invite their countrymen to go back to 
the troglodyte life and scrap all civilization, which depends on joy 
iu Sun and Air, and field and seashore. I'hat is the logical 
conclusion to such arguments and it is just as well for us some- 
times to look at logical conclusions to our arguments. 

War in brief, as far as the State is concerned, is an obscene 
word. There can be no such thing us a Holy War. The word 
is especially obscene when it is used in relation to the affairs of 
two nations professing the same humane ideals, using day by 
dayjhe same prayer invoking the Kingdom of God to conic on 
Earth, and beseeching the Almighty not to “lead us into 
temptation,” Metternieh used to say that the word “War” ought 
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never to be used familiarly because familiarity with the word 
breeds familiarity with the idea. So let us not talk of any 
next war. There must be no next war. 

When we come to examine the work of the Christian Church 
on this question, we have reason to be glad that something at 
least is being done today. The conscience of organised Christian- 
ity is awakening to the duty it owes to !|thc world to make 
a stand against war, and we have every reason to hope that soon 
the Christian Church will speak with no uncertain voice in 
condemnation of ail war of every kind. 

One most cheering piece of news comes from Jerusalem, 
where the International Missionary Council has been meeting 
recently. One resolution of that Conference reads as follows, 
dealing with the protection of missionaries “ that in as much as 
missionaries wish to identify themselves with the people of the 
country of their adoption, and to rely on the goodwill of the 
people among whom they live, and in as much as the threat of 
armed forces of the country from which they come being used 
for their protection created widespread misunderstanding, the 
International Missionary Council places on record its conviction 
that the protection of missionaries should only be by such 
methods as will promote goodwill in personal and official 
relations, and urges upon all missionary societies that they 
should make no claim on their governments for the armed 
defence of their missionaries and their property.” This is 
certainly an advance upon the attitude of some missionary 
societies during the unhappy events in China in recent months, 
and if followed to its logical conclusion must entail not only the 
abandonment of defence by armed forces for missionaries, but for 
all those who are professing Christians. 

Another symptomatic event in this direction has happened 
in Brighton in May last. It is the custom there to hold an 
annual musical Festival, and last year the choir of the Union 
Church of Brighton secured first place for mixed choirs. This 
year however the test piece chosen for the competition is 
Kipling’s “ Hymn before Action,” and the choir in protest have 
unanimously decided to withdraw' from the Festival. In voicing 
their disapproval the choir master and the choir secretary stated 
the views of the choir as follows. “ In the mouths of a troop of 
savages bent on slaughter, calling upon their tribal deity, such 
words as are used in this poem might be appropriate enough. 
But the sentiment of the piece is completely at variance with the 
spirit of the New Testament, it presents a primitive and unworthy 
conception of the Deity and is quite unfit to be sung by the choir 
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of a Christian Church. To this choir the solicitation of the aid 
of the Father of Jesus Christ for purposes of human slaughter 
and his invocation as “Lord God of Battles” are very deeply 
repugnant.” It is to be hoped that the lead given by Brighton 
will be taken up by more Churches still. 

But pleasing as these items of news arc, they only touch the 
problem now facing the Church of Christ. As a Church we arc 
doing all too little to combat war. There arc 576 millions of 
professed Christians on earth, and if a fraction of these had 
flung themselves into the struggle for peace as enthusiastically 
as most professing Christians flung themselves into the war, 
conditions would have been more satisfactory to day. It has been 
said again and again that if another war befalls us and shakes 
civilization to its foundations, as it surety would, the Christians 
of the world will be to blame. Surely that is true. The con- 
tinuance of war will advertise that the Christian Church has not 
had an earnest conscience about its Master’s view of life ; it will 
bear evidence that while the Church has called him, “ Lord, 
Lord ” they have not been willing to do what He said. 

The first Christians saw this view of life and adopted it 
whole-heartedly. As one recent writer put it “ The early 
Christian Church was the first peace society.” “ Then came 
Christianity’s growing power, the days when Christians, no longer 
outcasts, were stronger than their adversaries, until at last the 
Imperial household of Constantine himself accepted Christianity. 
Then Christianity joined with the State, forgot its earlier 
attitudes, bowed to the necessities of imperial action, became 
sponsor for war, blesser of war, cause of war, fighter of war. 
Since then the Church has come down through history "too often 
trying to carry the cross of Jesus in one hand and a dripping 
sword in the other, until now when Christians look out upon 
the consequence of it all, this abysmal disgraee of Christendom 
making mockery of the Gospel, the conviction rises that wc 
would better go back to our first traditions, our early purity: and 
see whether those first disciples of the Lord were not nearer the 
right than we have been” (Dr. Fosdick). 

Ideally the function of the Church is to inspire a public 
opinion on vital matters so that the State may use that opinion. 
The Church must go on ahead of the statesmen and do pioneering 
work. It must take risks, for an ideal the world may at present 
condemn as unpracticable and must work for that ideal until the 
releasing power of God brings about the accomplishment of 
that ideal. It must declare boldly that Christianity and War are 
incompatible. “ People of the ordinary type ^are ready for 
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surprising amount of Christianity” says Dr. Sheppard, better 
known as Dick Sheppard of St. Martins, —in the Fields, and of all 
men he ought to know. “ But ” he continues “ they must be 
shown by their leaders the vital heart of the gospel. Countless 
thousands arc now disillusioned by the results of the Great War 
and are now wondering if Christ’s so called unpractical Kingdom of 
Love may not be more promising as an experiment than our 
present very unpromising kingdoms of hatred and violence. 
'I'licy see that the Gospel of Christ is nothing less than that 
the end of human life is fellowship with God and fellowship 
with man. The principles of the kingdom are Truth always 
and never lies, kindness always and never violence, love always 
and never hatred, trust always and never fear. So the Christian 
Church must not rest until these things are the commonly 
accepted things of international and nationl life. 

But such a problem as this one can never remain simply a 
problem for the social group whether it be the State or the 
Church. It must be met and solved by each individual soul for 
himself or herself, and the answer rests with the individual 
conscience. This is a delicate matter, and care must be taken 
here not to intrude upon convictions firmly held and cherished. 
On that point it is necessary simply to say that if our convictions 
are founded upon honest Christian thought, in the light of the 
life and teachings of Jesu,s, no argument mu.st be allowed to move 
us from our stand on those convictions. Like Luther of old we 
must say “ Here I stand, 1 can no other.” So for those of fixed 
convictions nothing more can be said, except to exhort them 
to examine the foundations of their faith, and see if those 
foundations arc rock or merely shifting sand of prejudice and 
illogical bias. It is rather to the perplc.xod young men of this 
generation that we would address ourselves. In this question of 
war, many of these young men are troubled to know what they 
must do. They realise that politics to-day makes this question 
complex and the more exalted their view of the State the more 
complex their position becomes. 

In the past, two positions were possible, both of them 
theoretically simpler than the present position. The Early 
Church regarded the State as a non-moral fact, which “ cannot be 
cured and must be endyred." In the Middle Ages politics were 
regarded as an aspect of the Christian Republic, but today the 
problem is too complex for cither of these two positions. The 
state exists to provide an arena for tlie good life for all, and the 
Christian theory of the State tends to make the warring theories 
of the Divine Right of the State and the Social Contract one. 

6 
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The State has a Divine Right in that it is obviously God’s 
will that men should live together in association. There is 
therefore a prinia facie case for obedience to the commands of the 
State. But surely this honour is due only when the State 
pursues its legitimate functions in harmony with Christian ainis, 
namely the consecration of the corporate life and salvation of the 
individual within the State. The kingdom of God is not a 
reconciliation hereafter of those at present pursuing different 
interests, but rather a co-operative effort here and now to do 
God’s will. The state is not an end in itself, for it owes allegiance 
to God’s purposes. 

An actual economic fact must also be faced here, which adds 
still more to the complexity of the position. In many respects 
the State has passed already from the position of Umpire between 
powerful interests within itself to the Instrument of one or more 
of them. In this way it must immediately forfeit the spontaneous 
loyalty of some part of the community. Immediately men begin 
to regard the State as a machine to be captured for their own 
interests, they have begun to favour State Absolutism, There is 
no denying the fact that State Absolutism is gaining a hold 
today, and in two countries particularly it has reached a certain 
completeness, those countries being Soviet Russia and Fascist 
Italy, The danger of State Absolutism is that it denies rights 
to persons and substitutes coercion for will. It falsifies the social 
facts for the sake of uniformity. 

In such a position the State may demand of a Christian as a 
citizen, conduct which (Christ forbids. What is the individual to 
do then ? This problem now facing many Christians is very 
acute. It is the problem of how to disagree with people, and yet 
go on living with them. It is one of the crosses of the Christian 
life that we may be misiindcrstood,'and because of our adherence 
to what we consider to be Christ’s commands, w’e may be 
considered failures and inefficient. Yet Christ was judged no 
doubt by the Roman and Jewish standards of His day an utter 
failure and woefully inefficient. So that should worry us little if 
we are C>hristian.s. 

The difficulty for most young men is to reconcile obedience 
to the demands of the State with the commandment which 
forbids murder. Unfortunately for their peace of mind they have 
seen the falsity now of the appeal to die for their country, and to 
give their lives for a cause. 'Fhe old fallacy of war was centred 
more on “dying ’’than on anything else, and there is no doubt 
that millions of young lives responded to that subtle argument in 
the last Great War. But what the State asks of a man is not to 
die so much as to kill and kill wholesale if possible. It is not to 
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the advantage of the State that any man in its Army should die 
if it can in any way be prevented, and the State would much 
rather the man lived and went on killing his enemies. It is not 
by the number of casualties a State incurs that wars are supposed 
to be won, but rather by the number of casualties of a fatal 
character that it can inflict on the enemy. So the prime duty of 
a soldier is to save his life if possible and kill others. 

Our young men sec this today and many of them feel 
troubled in their souls as to what they arc going to do, supposing 
that another war should unfortunately occur. They realise that 
by killing at all we make tlic world less Christian. Those of 
them, who went into the last Great War believing as they were 
told that Christian ends could be attained through war, are now dis- 
illusioned. No Christian end can ever be secured by non-Christian 
means, and killing, the essence of war, is definitely non-Christian. 

Many of these young men feel that if only they could be 
given guarantees before-hand that if they chose the way of 
non-resistance, nothing dreadful would happen to their homes 
and loved ones, they would be willing to follow their consciences 
in this matter. But such guarantees cannot of course be given, 
for their mere absence is in itself a clear call to faith. Otherwise 
by demanding guarantees and expecting to receive them we 
confess that we do not think it possible to apply the way of 
Christ to this actual world, now so full of evil. We, as it were, 
relegate llis way to the future, as a way suitable only for some 
future state of things to be known as The Millenium. But surely 
in the days of the Millenium no man will w'ant to smite another 
on the cheek, and therefore there will be no necessity to turn 
the other also. In that Golden .\ge there xvill be no evils to be 
met by the methods of love, and so Christ’s way cannot be 
intended only for that day. The ways of the Master are the 
means rather of introducing the kingdom, and not merely the 
ways of life after it has been established. 

1'hose of us, who have had the privilege of reading those 
penetrating and yet reverent articles in " The Presbyterian 
Messenger,” written by Dr. Herbert Gray on “ Christianity and 
its Implications,” have been brought face to face xvith these facts 
of our faith once again, and one may be forgiven if in closing 
this analysis, reference is made to some of the searching reminders 
Dr. Gray uses. 

Non-resistance, has never yet been tried on a large scale in 
war-time, and so it is futile to prophecy results of such procedure, 
lint this we know. It is resistance most often that awakens 
brutality, and non-resistance puts the aggressor in a false position. 
Df course suffering of many sorts, poverty and worldly insignifi- 
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cance may follow non-resistance but together with these would 
come such a clearing up of the moral atmosphere of the World, 
that it might well usher in a new era of human history. There 
is great power for good in quiet unresisting suffering, as we in 
India know from recent history. 

In conclusion let it be said that there is a Christian alternative 
to war. Non-resistance does not necessarily mean doing nothing. 
It is a positive and constructive way of overcoming evil by the 
way of love. Our trouble today is that we know so little by 
the higher ways of love, and until we learn more about them let 
us refrain from referring to them in contemptuous words or 
turning to the ways of force in impatient unwillingness to learn. 

It is the privilege we possess as Christians to be permitted to 
pioneer along those paths, and .show men the way to better things 
than the crude methods of compulsion. We must be as willing 
in this connection to do something that costs us much, as the 
soldier is willing to fight and die if necessary for what he considers 
to be a righteous cause. 

There is a Divine art of Reconciliation, and there arc no limits 
to the results it can achieve. Jesus called it overcoming evil 
by good, and there is no doubt at all that evil must be overcome, 
only it will not be overcome by the old methods of war and force. 
These have failed miserably, and the World awaits Christ’s wav 
of love. So we are to fill the World with the love-spirit so that 
peace may have a chance to thrive and grow. Our Christianity 
will indeed be judged in the.se present days by the quality of our 
contributions to this Central problem. “ If we do not u.se a// our 
powers for the prevention of War ” .says Dr. Gray, “ and if we arc 
not found in possession of great power born of love, we shall have 
failed mankind in one of its sorest needs.” 

So as individuals first, and then as members of Christ’s Church 
in the second place, and finally as members of a State we love, 
we are to work for peace and love and avoid all war. It may he 
that we shall be called madmen before the work is finished, hut 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that we arc in good 
company. Two thousand years ago the words of our text sounded 
as the vapourings of a madman, hut today we know them to be the 
most profound wisdom. “ It is madne.ss to sail a sea without 
knowing the way, to sail the .sea no one has traversed before, 
to make for a country, the existence of which is a question. 
Yes it is madness to do this. But if Columbus had reflected thus 
he would never have weighed anchor. It was with this madness 
that he discovered a new world.” We are called in similar faith to 
weigh anchor, and discover a new world where War shall be no more. 

Madras. (J. d. WATKINS. 



NEHRU REPORT AND THE 
SIMON COMMISSION. 

By B. K. MALLIK, M.A. (Oxon.) 

I. 

It is not necessary that we must say exactly and right out how 
nnich praise wc could cheerfully offer to this brilliant contribution. 
It would be difficult, indeed, not to spare it even the scruple 
of a hostile critic. Ilut it is, after all, our maiden attempt at 
constructive politics and we do not certainly want the rest of 
the world to be cither unduly severe or unnecessarily tolerant. 
We had reason to be diffident and there was actually a high tide 
of distrust sprawling on all sides. It is enough if we succeeded in 
maintaining a level of scrupulous precision and wise restraint. 
What was wanted, above all things, was statesmanship and no 
mere legal advocacy; we simply could not afford to he either 
flippant or academic, much less visionary and sentimental. 
IVrhaps none of us knows when or how we shall complete the 
last milestone of our travel with the llritish people; but it does 
nobody any good to he impatient and throw all sagacity by the 
hoard. It is better far, on the contrary to be generous even to 
the point of weaving tradition with a foreign blend and conceding 
points to historic prejudice. The real mischief comes not so 
much from a deliberate halt as from a hasty move to precipitate 
action What is called com|)roniise in practical life is more 
often a fiction than a waste; the real truth, often enough, is 
that we patiently endure for a fresh break in the clouds instead 
of rushing madly all over the place. We must say w’e owe 
Pandit Motilal and his colleagues our hearty gratitude for so nobly 
carrying us through our recent crisis. 

But it might be easily stretching a point too far to take this 
note necessarily as a forbeast of the Indian State, much more as 
an effort to stabilise our opportunities. On the contrary, it would 
I’o both juster and more accurate if w’c took this valuable 
contribution, more as a scheme of administration and less as a 
draft of constitution. Apparently the conditions under which it 
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had to be produced were not exactly those in which constitutions 
as historical documents, generally appear. They had obvious 
limitations much too severe to admit them as even pale imitations 
of historic occasions. And it need, by no means, be a discredit 
to our politicians to suggest that they could have easily produced 
a more responsible and original document if they had even the 
semblance of the Irish if not the American chances. Not that, 
what Pandit Motilal or any of his younger colleagues exactly 
wanted was a declaration of Indian independence before they 
could even settle down to the need of a constitution. On the 
contrary, they might still be harking back, in the heart of their 
hearts, to the pride of restraint which our forbears had so devoutly 
cherished. Hut it could easily be a shame if wc suspected that 
they pooled the best of Indian statesmanship in all its variety 
only to stake their country’s future on the prospects of a British 
mission. Not to talk of such astute diplomats as Pandit Motilal 
and Sir Ali Imam, even the naive and the unsophisticated in 
Indian politics might well refuse to accept this sinuously robust 
commission as either a challenge or invitation to foreclose the 
future of the Indian State. Because, in the first place, whether 
one liked it or not, the British people never had the right, legal 
or moral, to dictate, much less determine the future constitution 
of India. After all, the British connection, to be precise and 
correct, has never been a political relationship unless one chose 
invariably to swear by the British judgment. There has been, at 
least, no serious historical event or legal document that we know 
of, from which one could justly trace its political ambition. In 
the second place, even if one granted for the sake of argument 
that there was a political right and no mere accidental arrange- 
ment, this right could not obviously be utilised for the purpose of 
of dictating the Indian State. Simply because this right could not 
attach itself so much to India as such, as to the organisations 
which the Hindu and the Mahommedan between them have 
hitherto formed. Not that there was no India, as a matter of fact, 
for it, easily to attach itself to; and it would be the height of 
shame, indeed if loyalism meant to question her integrity if 
only to make up an argument. But it so happened that the 
English mind, by a curious irony of political history, missed it 
absolutely clean and steadily believed that there was nothing in 
the four quarters of the Indian horizon if not only the Hindu 
and the Mahommedan. No doubt, to be 'fair to him, the English- 
man never denied that there was a geographical India which had 
its peculiar ethnology and even cultural achievement: and 
obviously it lent itself to a systematic treatment, political or 
economic. But it was, by no means, this India, which formed the 
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subject for conquest or treaties or any of the legal and extra- 
legal methods by which the Englishman so energetically sought 
to acquire or defend his claim over the Indian soil. Obviously if 
the Englishman ever conquered anything on this side of the 
Himalayas, it must have been only the Hindu and the Mahomniedan 
frroups but never an Indian nation or an Indian State or even an 
Indian Community. For, after all, what is called the history of 
India never produced, according to the English historian, such a 
thing as India at all inspite of strenuous Hindu and Mahomniedan 
effort. On the contrary, it is writ large, to their infinite shame, 
with a colossal failure at nation-building and the serious menace 
to humanity which necessarily resulted from it. Besides it is not 
merely that there never was an India hitherto known and 
politically integral, but that there never would or could be such a 
unity even in the near or distant future. Indian unity, in the 
nature of things, is inconceivable. And what is the reason of this 
tenacious English faith as if it was one more commandment to 
tlie good ? It is simply that diversity and disharmony, lie like 
a leviathan across the whole of that continent as far as the 
English eye could see. The fact is that the India which the 
Englishman ever came across as a historian either within the 
classic dimness of the Hindu Age or the more precise though 
Mediivval confusion of the Mahomadan Era was only an aggregated 
mass of types and groups much too innocuous to yield to a 
political formation. To him the Indian horizon ne\er cleared 
for a compact unity nor ever held out signs of a political future. 
As luck would have it, it never lost its nebulosity and conse- 
quently never reached any higher than a barbaric brilliance. 

Whether these emotional reactions, however honestly held, 
is, at all, correct is another story ; perhaps they are no less true 
than they are false. And at least, rightly or wrongly, they have 
held sway for over a century. But the point is that unless and 
until the English mind had actually gone back upon them, it is not 
clear, how they could consistently launch out for the discovery 
of an Indian State. Could even Providence help in this adventure 
if the Englishman had not bargained with his logical seilse ? But 
we do not mean to imply that the English mind could not seriously 
think of changing its method of dealing with the Hindu and 
the Mahomniedan: on the contrary he might be ambitious in his 
rarer moods to try and build up even an independence by a fusion 
of the Hindu and the Mahommedvm in his own ancestral manner. 
And who knows but he might be actually working out this long- 
cherished European dream in the Simon Commission. But unless 
and until he practised volte face and unguardedly qualified for 
the bitter taunt of the Emperor Napolean about the English 
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nation, it is not conceivable how he could step into the shoes of 
the Hindu and the Mahonimedan and literally reopen the question 
of Indian Nationality or Indian Statehood exactly or very nearly 
as the Indian today, whatever his political creed, is naturally 
bound to do. The point, however, is that while the Englishman 
could do almost anything under the sun, however strenuous, 
he could not, without some severe rude shock, go back upon 
a century of political faith about India. And yet perhaps it is not 
a mere question of changing his political conviction, however 
cherished if, to day, as a matter of fact, not a single Englishman 
in the political arena is willing to recant a blunder about India, 
it might well be that, such a recantation would involve the 
ruination of a British Institution. The fact is that the British Rule 
in India will not survive a day too long, the moment its rock- 
bottom is taken from under its feet, namely the faith that the 
Hindu and the Mahonimedan had no political capacity and were 
utterly at the mercy of passion and greed. What even the most 
hidebound of the extremists amongst us, has to remember is that 
the British Rule in India did not quite stand on a physical gospel, 
how'ever deficient might be its moral creed. And it i.s, by no 
means, machiavellian to argue that where national solidarity failed 
without at all creating a social break up, a political occupation 
vested as a moral duty. How could, for instance, the Englishman 
help turning his innocent commercial mission of the nineteenth 
century into a full-blown political adventure when India did not 
even offer him the protection of a sovereign state for his legitimate 
commercial need ? How, again, could he look on with philosophic 
indifference when the country was totally at the mercy of either 
internal stupidity or external greed. Whether, however, he was 
at all correct in his apprehension that India had, altogether, 
ceased to be a political unit with the break up of the Mo.slcni 
power is another question. Most decidedly he was not ; and what 
is more, the main ground of his anxiety not to change his political 
conviction today might well be not so much a fondness for an 
idea or conviction as a necessity, in his own social economy, of 
the British Rule. As the proverb says the Englishman loves his 
Institution more than his Philosophy ; it costs him nothing to 
hold it if necessary even by a bad argument. But the point of 
our contention is that the Englishman judging by all the cards 
would have to preserve the British Rule in India in its present 
form or some other if he does not literally propose to put on sack 
cloth and ashes as a political being. And it makes no difference 
whether Sir John Simon is a good liberal and someone el.se is a 
red socialist. None of them could possibly afford to upset the 
balance of the British empire by changing thj; British view of 
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Indian individuality. Where then is the need for us to be 
gratuitous and commit our countrymen to the serious belief that 
the Simon Commission, after all, was to orient the Indian State 
as a gift from the British people ? 

On the other hand if the Englishman cannot consistently 
appoint a Commission to draw up the constitution of India, much 
less can the Indian even concede to him the right or the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Nobody would, for a moment, deny the need of 
an Indian State to be both primal and urgent; perhaps it is 
necessary for the Englishman no less than for the Indian. And 
there are moods and phases of ultra-loyalism in the economy of 
every country however independent. But if it is obviously 
inipo.ssible for the Englishman to keep on ruling this country 
with a faith in the unity of India, it is equally impossible for the 
Indian to preserve even a dream of his Indian State if it could 
arise only as the handiwork of a foreign people. The question of 
the possibility of an Indian State, in the last analysis, is necessarily 
hound up with the question of the validity of Indian integrity. 
If only there happens to be an India, as a matter of fact whatever 
its political attitude, it is, at all, possible that there could or would 
be an Indian State ; and what is more, it would be for that India 
and India alone to decide and determine what its structure should 
be. The cardinal point in Indian politics must be a faith in Indian 
individuality and all those who are anxious to raise it either by a 
fiat of individual will or by the dictate of an external authority 
are really chasing the wild goose in a mood of despair. It is 
almost a crime to have the birth of a nationality at the mercy of 
imperialism whether as a gift of pity or the produce of imagery. 
No doubt individuals count in all economy; and even foreign 
hostile communities. But it is not for the individual even to 
create but to carry out and realise, while a foreign community can 
only serve with criticism and an experience sufficiently general 
to work as a safe-guard. Indeed it need be no reflection if we 
add that Sir John Simon is as far remote from the heart of India 
which he is so ambitious to put into an English mould as any 
well-grown conservatvve has almost a right to be. The Indian, 
therefore, we might repeat, again, unless he is dead to his own 
tradition cannot lay the axe at the root of his beloved mother-land 
by delegating any portion of its service to the British tradition. 

('IVi be continued.) 


Calcutta. 


B. K. MALLIK. 
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GLEANINGS. 

ENGLAND’S CULTURE. 

AN AMERICAN HITS BACK. 

The worm was bound to turn some time. Now the worm that has represented 
America's patient endurance of Britain's patronage is turning and showing more 
than one head. Mr. Struthers Burt, after serializing his charges against England's 
wilful misunderstandings of America, publishes them in a book. Now Mr. Bertoii 
Bralcy takes up the theme in the September “ Century " and writes what is termed 
a "friendly go at England's manners and methods." Part of this has to do with that 
condescension in " visiting British representatives,*’ mainly lecturers, who " so 
patronizingly look down on our ’ moron minded ' people." What of the culture of 
England, he asks, and takes as one of his tests the reading habits of the people : 

" A book that sells forty thousand copies in Great Britain is at the top of the 
' best seller ’ list. My authority for this figure is Hugh Walpole, the British 
novelist. Now what is the top in the United States ? Forty thousand is moderate. 
The ‘ top ' runs as high as four hundred thousand. Twice the population— ten 
times the sale. Add that up. 

"What kind of books reach the forty-thousand mark in Great Britain .> As 
a rule the cheapest, trashiest novels. Only once in years will you strike a pheno- 
menon in this British hub of culture at all like the sale of one hundred thousand 
copies of ‘ The Story of Philo-sophy,' fifty thousand copies of 'The Education of 
Henry Adams,' one hundred th<uisai!d copies of ‘ The Outline of History ' in the 
* barren intellectual domain ' of the United States. 

" Ask Mr. Wells, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Kipling, Mr. (falswortliy, and Mr. Bennett, 
where the bulk of their royalties come from. Ask Mr. Shaw -who, never havinj; 
been in the Ihiitcd Slates, nevertheless calls us a Nation of Villagers - which 
village, New York or London, first produced and best patroni.ses his plays ? 

My individual opinion i.s that the avidity with which Americans call for 
Mr. Shaw’s remarks al)out 'Villagers ' -but I doubt if that's why he said^f. 

' Now let’s glance at the magazines. It's a shibboleth of the Intelligentsia in 
the United States to sneer at "The Saturday Evening Post." But it's als(j a (act 
that no other country -least of all Great Britain lK)asts a ' popular ' magazine that 
averages one-fifth as much good literary meat. 'Pwo-thirds of the popular 
magazines of England are so cheap, trashy and naiuby-pamhy that it is impossible 
to imagine a brunette housemaid from Harlem finding them worth peru.sal. But 
English people- -what kind of English people I can’t say • devour them by millions. 

" What about ' highbrow ' magazines ? Blackwoods is heavy, highbrow, and 
dull. “The London Mercury." the occasionally sprightly, in the main cannot 
compare in interest, in vigor, color, and wit with its American contemporary. 1 am 
not enthusiastic about Mr. Mciiekon or his works ■••but .so much kudos is due to 
him. • 

“ And if there are any magazines in Great Britain that rank with the Century, 
Scribner’s, Harpers, the Forum, the Atlantic, or the New Republic in combuiing 
literary flavor with charm and color -I can'r name them. And heaven knows that 
I have dug into everything on English news-stands, looking hopefully and eagerly. 

— " The Literary Digest." 



FAMOUS MEN OF BIG FAMILIES. 

HEREDITY RULE. 

Some of the most brilliant men and women who have ever lived would never 
have been born had their parents limited their families to two or three children. 

This is what Mr. Anthony M. Ludovici demonstrates in his new book, “ The 
Night-Hoers, or the Case Against Birth-Control and an Alternative** (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net). 

“Although, generally speaking,** states Mr. Ludovici in his plea for the 
existence of the large family, “heredity guarantees that there will be no violent 
aberration from parental and stock qualities in the children of a given couple, it docs 
not by any means guarantee that the permutations and combinations of those 
qualities will necessarily lead to the best results in every child, or in the early 
children of the marriage. 

“ It may so lead to the be.st results in the early children, or it may not. And 
that is why it is of the utmost importance from the standpoint of the welfare of 
any race or nation that heredity should be given as many ch.ances as are reasonably 
possible to achieve the best and happiest combination. 

FKW CHANCES ” 

“ In a small family the chances are few. and the likelihood of the best possible 
child of which the parental and slock qualities are capable of being produced is 
therefore necessarily more remote than in a large family. And the consequence 
is that small fainilie.s, by taking every! hiiig on the earliest three or four children— 
not to mention those of only one or two children must he the cause every year 
of a \ery heavy loss in the best possible produet of which each couple is capable. 

“Among first children wIk^ may be assumed to h.ivc been most successful 
eombinations of their parents’ and their stoek qualities we may mention : — 

Thomas a Beckei, Velasquez, Hobbes, Boliiighroke, Il.uvkc, Mathew Arnold, 
Julius Cicsar. Alexander, Milton. Dr. Johnson and his biographer Boswell. 
llisiTiarek, Heine, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Edgar Allan Poe, Shelley, Keats, 
Swinburne, Browning, Bunyan, Carlyle, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Buffon, Burns, 
Addison, (A)lumlnis, DryJen, Gibbon, Goethe, .\dam Smith. Thackeray, Macaulay, 
("ardinal Newman, Riiskin, George Meredith, Herbert Spencer, Abelard, Clive, 
Harvey, Hegel. Leonardo da Vinci, Robespierre, Liniuviis. Chopin, Locke, Marat, 
Napier (inventor of logarithms) -Newton, Hogarth, Paley (of Paley’s Evidences), 
Sir Robert Walpole, Du Maurier, Lord Acton, Watts (the artist), and Rossini. 

*M,ATE IN THE FAMILY * 

“ But, on the other hand, the following people who came late in their families 
were not only more distinguished than any of the same family whi) preceded them, 
but would also never have seen the light if the birlb-eoni roller’s rule of four 
children to each couple had been adopted by their parents : - 

Edward Lear, the youngest of tw^nfy-oiie children. 

Charles Wesley (eightoonth). 

Sir Thomas Lawrence (.sixteiMuh). 

John Wesley (fifteenth). 

Albert Moore, the painter (fourteenth), 
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Sir Richard Arkwright (inventor of cotton-spinning machine), Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and Pierre Prud’hon, famous French artist (thirteenth). 

Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer (twelfth). 

Thomas Campbell (poet), Charles Reade (novelist), Ignatius Loyola, and 
Richard 111, were eleventh children. 

Benjamin Franklin (IJ. S. author and statesman), John Hunter (physiologist 
and surgeon), and Coleridge were tenth children. 

Sir Walter Scott, Archbishop Richard Whately, Gainsborough, and Archbishop 
A. C. Tait, the author and discoverer were all ninth children, while Lord Cromer, 
Henry Moore (painter), and Granville Sharpe were ninth sons. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was an eighth child, and seventh children included 
Herrick, Mungo Park, Van Dyck, Huxley, Jane Austen, Grace Darling and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Botticelli was possibly an eighth child, but certainly a sixth, and Kniily Bronte, 
Darwin, De Oidncey, Felicia Dorothea Ilenians, Pepys, V«)ltaire, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir Walter Besant, and Rembrandt were fifth children. The list 
of famous “fifth sons” included Cecil Rhodes and Horace Walpole. 

“ The above lists,” adds Mr. Liidovici, “which are by no means exhaustive 
and were merely compiled at random, are significant enough. But, when it is 
remembered that birth control, as Sir Thomas llorder has pointed our, and as 
statistics prove, leads very much more often to faniilics of one, two «ir tlirci* 
children than it does even to four, we feel sure that it would interest our ri*.ulers to 
realise how mueh is possibly being lost to the nation and the world by the limitation 
of families to one, two, or three children. 

TURFK CHILDRKN. 

“ Tlie following people would never have Ix eii born if their parents had 
limited their families, as thousands are doing to>day by means of birth control 
methods, to three children : - 

“Schubert. Sir Martin Frobisher (explorer), Kmerson, Christina Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Tolstoy, Cohdeii, .lohn Kvelyn, (diarist), Sir William Hersclud, Rowland 
Hill, James Watt, Charles Kemble (actor), Thomas Sydeiiliaiii (physieiaii), 
Wellington, Gladstone. Gordon. W. G. (^race, Stratford Canning (Lord Straf*. .rd 
de Rcdcliffc), George Herbert, Sir Henry Lawrence (Indian Mutiny), Sir Williaiu 
Siemens (electrician), Horace Walpole (author and wit), CJharles Fiirsc (tiaiiiter).” 

Nelson and Napoleon would not have lived if their parents had been content 
with two sons, and, similarly, there would have been no f-ord Clarendon. Biilwci* 
Lyttoii, Vasco da Gama, Landseer, Joseph ( -liamberlain, (’hiirles James I'ik, 
Montaigne, Trollope, Roger Ascham or Samuel Wilberforee to illuminate the 
history and literature of the world. VVic FuviKumi. 



THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

(BY DEAN INGE.) 

Civilized nations do not regard war as a sport, declared Dean IiiK*-*. 
preaching on the subject of the League of Nations, at Geneva. They do not 
enjoy fighting, as the head-hunting tribes of Borneo are said to do. Nor is it 
true that wars are made by the manufacturers of armaments, or by groups of 
financiers. The influence of such trades and groups is not great; and "big 
business" has far more to lose than to gain by a general conflagration. 

The notion that wars are made only by kings and emperors and that to make 
world safe for democracy is to make it safe for peace is utterly untrue and 
extremely dangerous. The old proverb, ih'lirant reflos, plcctnntur Achivi, 
requires to he amended in the light of recent events. It should run Deliriant 
Achivi, plectuntur regies. Nations go mad and make scapegoats of their rulers. 
My study f»f modern history convinces me that in bellicosity and injustice to 
weaker nations there is not a pin to choose between monarchies and republics. 

There is, unfortunately, rather more justification hir the charge that some 
wars have been wars of exploitation -economic wars. These are always attacks 
by some great Power on barbarous or ill-armed nations. This is precisely the 
kind of war which the League of Nations ought to he able to prevent. As for 
wars between great nations on the same level of civilization, like the Great War 
of 1914, we may surely say without fear of contradiction that no one who has 
anything to lose is ever likely to vote for such a war again. Krankly, I regard 
this as the trump-card in tin* hand of the friends of peace. It gives the 
opponents of war a most potent argument which they have never been able to 
use with such convincing force before. 

DKADLY MKNAC’i:. 

As for tho.se persons -and I fear they are numerous -who wish to aboli.sh 
inttMTiational rivalries only in order to clear the way for a ruthless and probably 
.sanguinary civil war of clas.ses in the bosom of every nation, the friends of peace 
may pray to be delivered from such allies. In that direction lies a deadly meii.'ice 
to the whole movement. 

Having thus, to the best of my ability, deprecated some of the mistaken 
diagnoses and unhelpfid remedies which too often darken counsel in this great 
problcMU, let me try iti suggest to you what arc the real causes which place 
serious obstacles to the triumph of the cause which we all have at heart. 

The first of the.se is the form whicli the spirit of patriotism has taken 
in modern times. I'he 'love of country has burnt with a peculiarly intense 
flame in the time in w'hich we live. There have been times when the privileged 
classes in different countries have felt more sympathy w'ith each other than 
with the masses in their own country. This sympathy mitigated patriotic 
ardour in the eighteenth century. But ever since the Trench Revolution and 
Napoleon kindled into a fjerce flame the national consciousness which they 
wished to extinguish, patriorism has been by far the strongest of the generous 
(motions which make the luiropean man ready to sacrifice bis property and 
his life, without counting the cost 

I hese sentiments of love, pride and devotion, continued Dean Inge, were 
not to be condenined outright. And yor this megalomaniac nationalism wa** 
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one of the chief causes of war. To the patriot in an exalted mood the 
questions at issue between his own country and its enemies seemed to be 
simply questions of rif^ht against wrong. 

We know, alas (he said), who when the sword has once been drawn, 
every Governnient tries to stimulate these prejudices by iinscrupiilous propaganda, 
and how, when terms of peace are to be discussed, hatred and indignation, 
thus artificially exaggerated, stifle the desire to show Justtce and generosity 
to a beaten foe, which enlightened self-interest no less than chivalry and 
Christian charity should encourage. In this way a passionate wish for a war 
of revenge is generated in the minds of the losers, and each war sows the 
seeds of another. 

ROMANTIC PATRIOTISM. 

But this sentiment of patriotism is far too noble a thing to be condemned 
outright. It needs only to be directed into right channels, to be purified from its 
base, vulgar and archaic perversions. Thi- question is not whether we ought to 
love our country, but what kind of success and glory and happiness we should 
desire for it. Instead of the childish wish to paint the map of the world red, 
or whatever our national colour may be, emr pride should be to make it 
honoured, respecte*!, and even beloved by other nations. 

Romantic patriotism, which is only the distortion of a noble sentiment, is 
one of the causes of modern war. But the main cause is simply fear fear of 
sudden and unprovoked attack. And here again we must beware of passing 
thoughtless censure. The plain truth is that the fear is justified. 1 need not 
point out to you how fear drove all the chief belligerents in the fJreat War 
to take up arms. In our own case the one convincing and unanswerabic 
argument was that of the Prime Minister: “If we remain neutral wc shall be 
left without a friend in the world, the predestined victims of the next coalition." 

1 have named the two chief causes of war ; but no doubt thcro is a third. 
The Government of a country may sec that the nation is disintegrating and 
heading for civil strife. An appeal to patriotism, to defend the country against 
a foreign enemy, may seem to bo the only chance of averting internal disriip- 
tion. It can hardly he doubted that this argiinuMit did weigh with more (fiati 
one Governnient in 1914. The consequences, however, were so disastrous tb it 
it seems very unlikely that this gambler's stake will be played again. 

THE li:a(;ue and security. 

We are left therefore with the two causes which I mentioned first - patriotism 
and fear. Can the League of Nations remove the well-grounded fear of tlu* 
nations that they may be atteked and dcstniyed without provocation r Ilitherto, 
uiiwarlikc nations have found no mercy. Wc need only think of the (reatiiu-nt 
of China all through the nineteenth century. Or must we go on as we have 
done hitherto each nation naturally desiring to he secure, and realizing th.it 
it cannot be secure unless it is stronger than any probable assailant ? (’an tlie 
League offer the nation's security not against nations which are willing to keep 
the covenant, but against any nation which may choose to break it?. 

Let us concentrate on this point that thc‘ removal of fear -'Of quite reasiinablc 
fear— is the riddle of the .Sphinx. If the League can .solve it, il will have siicceded in its 
work; if not, it will have failed. What can we do. what can von and I dti f<«’ 
peace— We can put away hatred and vindictiveness from our hearts. We can try to 
understand the point of view of other nations, and to hold our country-men to 
understand it. 



DISARMAMENT DOES NOT STOP WAR. 

(By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW.) 


M. llriaiid* France'^ Foreign Minister, has just wariicil the Powers against 
the proposal that the whole world should disarm. 

In this remarkable interview, Mr. Bernard Shaw asserts that disarmament 
does not stop war. Disarmament conferences talk al^oiit disarmament, and nations 
never disarm. What is the use of such a conference.^ What good can possibly 
come of it ? The Powers will boast of the millions saved by limiting the construc- 
tion of dreadnoughts or battle cruisers, but as likely as not will double the 
amount expended on aeroplanes or some other scheme for “preparedness.” 

Before the Great War 1 sat at dinner with a number of German officers- 
They were, they said, prepared down to the last cartridge and last first-aid bandage 
for the war that came shortly afterwards. They were demonstrating on the table 
exactly how the German army would march through Belgium and take Paris in 
less than two weeks. 

There was not a sceptic in the room but myself. Preparedness had made 
the success of their plans a certainty. 

'Phe probability or possibility of failure was dismissed as something not to 
be thought of. 

DliFEATFD AT LIEGE. 

Yet, when the war came, Germany, in spite of all her boasting of prepared- 
ness, was really defeated in the first few^ days. Fhe war was lost at Liege, and 
Germany lost it because she ilid m)t know the strength of Liege. She had expected 
confidently to batter the city into a rubbish heap in a few hours with field 
artillery. She could not. 

The German high command said, and the (jermaii people believed, that every 
possible contingency was provided for, and that Paris would be in (iermaii 
hands in a fortnight. Even the German army, with all its carefully thought-out 
schemes, was not prepared in August, 1914. 

Mr. Winston Churehill, who was First Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak 
of the war, received many pats on the back because he had the entire British 
Fleet mobilised in British waters and ‘thoroughly prepared” in July, 1914. 

NAVY NOT READY. 

Had the Germans opJy known it, they could probably have defeated the 
British Fleet early in August, 1914. This is assuming that the German Fleet 
was thoroughly ready to fight. 

As for the British Fleet, it was in a w(K'ful ci>ndilion. At Portsmouth, a 
*nan who knew what he was talking about pointed out to me ship after ship as 
having something wrong with it. 

All were undermanned. S)up^ that should have had. in order to bo ready 
for action, *a crew of 800 men, were manned by 500. Any number of ships were 
out of condition because of dciectiv’ Inulers or maehinory. 'The British Navy 
was not ready at the out-break of the war. It is not ready today ami it will 
not be ready tuiiiorow. 
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Disarming the nations docs not do any good ; it will not stop war. The 
Russians were not armed. Many of them were fighting with sticks because there 
was but one rifle for five men. What has disarmament to do with it, if men 
will go to war with sticks ? It is man that makes war and not machines. 

NOTHING WORTH WHILE. 

There is not a nation in the world today that could go to war properly 
equipped. It would be several weeks before even a small force could be asserii- 
bled fully prepared to take the field. Nations arc in many respects like individuals. 

Are you prepared to meet your God ? Of course, you are not. Neither am I. 
We do not even see to it that a last will and testament is in order. 

Yet lightning may strike us down at any moment ; a blood vessel may hurst, 

or a thousand and one other things happen, only to find us totally 

unprepared for it. It is the same with nations. War may come suddenly and 
unexpectedly from any quarter and find any nation unprepared. 

Nations will not disarm, nor arc they ever prepared. The Disarmament 
Conference will do nothing worth while in either direction. It is all nonsense. 

SC:ORNINC; the pacifist. 

About all it will do, will be to give the politicians a fine chance to say : 
“Look what wc have done.” And if they had not this to talk about they 
would find enough elsewhere. In talking the mark is usually missed completely. 

Disarmament is a supposedly pacifist move. Today it is hailed by the 
unthinking. But when W'ar comes the man who advances the ideas of a 

pacifist will be listened to with nothing but scorn. 

Shortly before the war I was asked to attend a pacifist meeting. A 

distinguished man of letters was in the chair. I listened to the many proposals 
advanced for maintaining peace. 'Fhen I told them that if they dared to 
advance such views once the country w^ere at war they would all go to jail. 

I must have convinced the chairman, for he conceded the error of his 
views. — "Sutitiiiy C/ironiclc/' 



MEN OE LETTERS. 

STORIES OF THEIR IDIOSYNCRACIES. 

Nut Itic least notable aspect of the dictum that the style is the man is 
illiisi rated in the literature of anecdotage. It is remarkable how often the 
idiosyncrasy of faninus personages is touched off either in the piquant stories 
wliieh they themselves tell or in those which are told about them. 

In "Art and Anecdote" (Hutchinson, 7s 6d.) M. H. Stephen Smith 
has written very interesting reminiscences of her uncle, W. I'. Yeames, 
R. A., and many celebrities of the art world of the nineteenth century arc 
portrayed in characteristic stories. 

Swinburne was a member of the Arts Club, to which all the members of 
tlie Yeames "clique" belonged. 

“Having dined well but not too wisely at some festive board, Swinburne 
ordered his cabby to drive him to the Arts Club and, on the way, unfortunately 
lost his hat, or threw it overboard. 

When he arrived at the (.’lid) he ordered himself another ‘toast’ or two, 
so that when the time for departure arrived, and he went to look for his 
liat amongst those hanging in the cloak-room, he could not find it. He 
began to try each one on in turn. No luck, none fitted, and he became 
more and more annoyed. 1-lowevcr, he was not to be beaten, so coming to 
(he end of the line he began all over again, and as each displeased him. he 
took it off and jumped on it to the amazement of "Lord Leighton, who 
happened to enter the room at that psychological moment and caught him at it!" 

AN INFORMAL AUDIENCE. 

Yeames met several limes Rossini, the Italian composer, of whom Czar 
Nicholas 1. was a great admirer. It was in Paris that the author first met the 

poser. "The weather had been very warm, and Rossini feeling the heat 
considerably whilst composing grand opera in his room, threw off his coat. 
Warming to his work - in more senses than one - he divested himself of his 
waist coat. Then finally, as the Muse spurred him to still greater efforts, and 
his braces were tightening beneath the strain, he slipped them off also, and 
thus untrammelled plunged with renewed vigour to his task of making melody. 
So engrossed was he, that he did not hear heavy footsteps mounting the stairs, 
and great was his surprise and indignation when the door was suddenly flung open, 
and in walked a tall stranger, unaimuimecd. 

"Rossini," he said, *1 have just arrived in Paris, and my first visit is paid 
to you." 

It was the Czar Nicholas of Russia. 

’Rossini sprang to his feet to make pbeisanee. Hut being ‘unbraced,’ his 
trousers slipped down, and the great eoroposer found himself holding audience 
with the Emperor of all the Russians clad in his shirt!" 

Another Italian musician with whom Yeames was acquainted was Mario, the 
Kreat singer. ‘He married Mnie. Grisi, the groat soprano, and had three children, 

whom my uncle used to tell an amusing story. Some great ladv I think it 

8 
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was Queen Victoria, on niectiiif; Mine. Grisi one clay with her three little girls, 
said, playfully: ‘And these I suppose are the little Grisettes ?’ 

“ ‘No, Madam,' replied Grisi. ‘They are the little Marhmetles!’ ” 

THE BAILIFFS FROM TUSSAUD S. 

Count d’Orsay, the “ Last of the Dandies,” was a friend of Landseer. One 
moriiing he surprised the artist hy catling on him before breakfast with the 
explanation that he could only visit a friend before 10 a.m. and after 6 p.ni., to be 
arrested for debt. 

“ Having breakfasted, he suggested that Landseer should walk back with him to 
his lodgings. On the way they passed Madame I'ussaud’s exhibition of w'ax-works 
in its old quarters in Baker Street, and strolled in. Presently d’Orsay became 
uncomfortably aware that not only had it passed 10 o'clock, but that two seedy- 
looking individuals were evidently shadowing him, following his footsteps from 
room to room. 

‘‘Taking them for bailiffs d'Orsay tried to dodge them. . . . E.scape seemed 
hopeless. They had him as completely as a rat in a trap. In despair, he saw the 
prison gates closing behind him, gates that could never open again, for his debts 
were colossal. But there was no help for it, and so he determined to meet his fate 
like the gentleman he w^as. He seeing round, drew himself to his full height, folded 
his arms across his chest, and demanded in his grandest manner wdiat their 
business was with him. 

” The seed)- individuals bowed meekly, were most apologetic, and explained 
that they had been commissumed by Madame 'FiiHsaud to ask him, if he would he 
so very kind as to do her the honour, the very great honour of giving her a sitting 
for a model of himself. In a moment d’Orsay's attitude changed and in his most 
condescending mnniier he consented to po.se.’* 

A .M.\RK TWAI.N .S'FORV. 

“ Mark 'Fwaiii I heard several times, but except on one occasion, I was very 
disappointed. The exception w-as when he was speaking at a dinner in the 
magnificent great hall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was replying for 
‘Literature.’ This he declared >o be dead in England ‘.Macaulay is dead; Scott 
is dead ; Carlyle is dead and, after rather a long pause, 'I am not feeling very 
well myself.’ He then went on to propfjse the health of the Medical Staff and 
dwelt on the great qualities which go to the making of a successful physician. 
Looking round at the pictures of great doctors and surgeons in the room, 
Aberiiethy and other distinguished men among them, he pointed out how remark’ 
ably their faces showed gentleness and sympathy. At last he arrived at the great 
life size portrait of Henry Vlll, by Holbein, and, pretending he did not know who 
it was, he said, ‘ Look at that great man, does not every iine of his face show that 
he was a very attentive ladies ’ doctor } " 



MAXIM GORKY’S LETTER TO ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


Some time before Maxim Gorky’s recent triumphal visit to his native land of 
Russia on the thirty fifth anniversary of the publication of his first literary work, 
the author wrote a letter to Romain Holland. The French author had requested an 
opinion on the anonymous appeals of a j^roup of Russian writers, living in the 
Soviet Union, who alleged that present-day Russian literature and literary workers 
were enslaved by ('ommunist tyranny and had asked the free writers of the world 
to raise their voices against such a condition. 

From his home in Sorrento, Italy, where he spends most of his time because of 
his health, Ciorky, as quoted in ’‘Pravda” the official Moscow organ of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet L^nion wrote to M. Rolland as follows 

“My Dear Friend, 

“I have read the ‘ Letter of Russian Writers Living in Russia.’ I doubt if such 
writers could have written it. 'fhese writers could not have written that ‘ the 
classics are forbidden in Russia,’ at the very time when the state publishing concern 
had just put out a splendid edition of all the Dostoyevsky's work including, even 
his counter-revolutionary l^emons and also those of Pushkin and Gogal and was 
preparing to publish the works of Turgeiiyef and a complete edition of Tolstoy in 
ninety volumes with 'Polstoy’s friend Tehcrikof on the editorial committee. 
Right now there are being published selected works of Riinin, Kyprin and Shmelef, 
not forgetting those of the old writers like Mamin Sibiryak and Garin Mikhailovsky. 

“ From the reports of the libraries where Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and Gogol 
occupy first place, tlu •^e writers also ought to know that the classics are not 
banned. 

“ Fvery year young Russian writers from across the border visit me. It is 
difficult to reconcile the ulea of ’ beggary ’ with long trips abroad. It seems to me 
that I am honoured with the confidence of these youths. Hut when in intimate 
conversation 1 have asked them ‘ What group could have written this complaint ? ' 
1 have received for answer only a sceptical shrug of the shoulders. 

“ One writes to you that there is no great literature in Russia. What a strange 
assertion ! I am greatly astonished at the young literary men. At the present 
moment there arc hundreds of writers in Russia and their number is growing rapidly. 
And I am able myself to explain this talent of all my people. At last the Russian 
people is heginning to hecoim* conscious of its own self, of its worth and of its 
right to the liberty of its creative forces in all fields of human activity. 

“ Phis year brought to us some very big people who give us great hopes, 
munely, Fadeyef, author of the novel * Destriietioii ’ ; Leonid Borisof, Nina 
Smirnova and the poet N. Mikhonof, who has written a beautiful book. 

“ Very talented writers, for example, are Leonid Leoiiof, Babele and Vsevolod 
Ivanof, now working editorially' on the journal “Krasnaya Nove”. although he is 
not a Communist. All of these have created for themselves important positions, as 
^avc Konstantin Fedlii, Vladimir Ladtn. Boris Filenyak, Sergei Seinenof (a worker 
ted with very original talent and under the iiifliionee of Kunte Hamsun) and 
AStcheiiko, who is wasting hts time with short stories which do not nullify his 
•I t*nt, however anU who is beyond 9 doubt gradually turning from humour to 
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satire. And to them belongs Kntacf author of * Wastrels,' something written in the 
style of Gogal. One may note the rapid growth of Alexander Yakovlef, Kaverin 
and others. 

" It's difficult for me to write you a list of all those who are worthy, not only 
of mention but of praise. 

NON-REVOLUTIONARY WRITERS. 

“ Among the non-revolutionary writers I can name Sergeyef-Tsensky, Mikhail 
Prishvin, Kenstantin Trenef, Nikanidrof, Feresaef, Ivan Volenof, Olga Forsli, 
Alexei Tehapygin, who recently published the splendid novel ‘ Stepan Razin * and 
the poet Sergei Klytchyof, who works hard and successfully. 

“ Alexei Tolstoy writes zealously and remains an excellent short story teller. 
Ivan Novilk lately put out a volume of short stories. 

“ It seems to me that at present the two masters of Russian literature are 
Sergey cf-Tsciisk and Mikhail Prishvin. The latter recently sent you his latest book, 
' In Pursuit of Happiness.* 

“ Quite probably I have forgotten to name for you a whole list of other tah^nted 
writers. I haven't the time to read all of them and I fear to weary you by listing 
all collaborators of the magazine. ‘ Siberian Fires.* Among them are very able 
persons. 

“ And I did not speak of the poets, among whom there is already whole series 
of recognized writers, such as Dusterhak, Tikhonof, Aseye Zharof, Kazin, Selevin- 
sky, Oreshin ethal. 

“A whole new literature is being created among the Caucasin peoples, both 
among the Circassin and the Osctins, as well as among the Tartars of Kanzan. 

“ Yes a beautiful literature is now living and growing in Russia. And bi ing 
delighted with it, I am sorry that Europe pays so little attention to this great 
movement, to these working forces and that it so zealously looks for the black 
side, displays so much enmity, not knowing that there are good things there. 

"Doubtless (and I admit this, the good things do not yet exist there t»» a 
satisfactory degree taking into consideration that the country has 150,1)00.000 
inhabitants. But we must not forget that only ten years have passed since the 
d.ay that the Russian people suddenly won a cultural life and understood what 
a thirst for culture meant. In Russia there are already villages with only ISO 
inhabitants subscribers for thirty two publications. Newspapers, magazines and 
popular and scientific pamphlets arc making their appearance by the tlioiisands. 
I am convinced that hundreds of the writers both in prose and poetry, who 
are now entering for the first time the literary arena will become, within five 
or ten years, brilliant stylists. , 

'P.S. It appears that the Letter of the Writers’ about which the Ru.ssiaii 
press published abroad made so much noise, was refuted by the organized writers 
in Russia. And these organizations include in their ranks writers of all 
nationalities. With the exception of myself, there is not in Russia so far as 
I know, one single writer not belonging to this union.— M. Gorky.’ 

The attention of Roniain Rolland had been directed to the alleged letter from 
the Russian writers by Konstantin Balmont and Ivan Bunin, Russian authors, living 
in exile in Paris, and M. Rolland appealed to Gorky for some data that migl*f 
throw light on the present situation of literary nicn giul their work **' **1‘' 
Soviet Union, 



SHOULD WE ABOLISH FAMILY LIFE ? 

REMARKABLE SUGGESTION BY A WELL-KNOWN 

WRITER. 

COMMUNAL IIOUSE-KERl’INC. 

The family as a self sufficing unit has practically ceased to exist, and it is a 
nice question whether such individual functions as the family retains ought not, 
in the interest of economy, to be swept away. 

1 live in a street of perhaps a hundred houses, writes V. K. Daily in the 
“Sunday Express." Along its length twice or three times a day, a hundred 
people cook a hundred meals or a hundred fires or gas stoves, w'hereas in a 
coiiiiuunal ri-staiiraiit possibly ten pciiple could cook for the whole street over 
three or four fires or gas stove.s. 'I'lie doctor goes from door to door visiting 
the sick, who are indifferently nursed by aniateurs or expensively by hired 
prtjfessionals. 

IT HAS ALREADY SMARTED. 

If all the sick were concentrated in a communal nursing home the doctor 
could do twice the work in half the time and one nurse ccjiild look after 
twenty people. 

All the mothers in my street who are sufficiently well off, employ a 
children’s nurse to superintend their little ones; in a communal nursery four 
or five nurses for the street WMuld be enough, better companionship for the 
ciiildreii would result, and snobbery die a iiaruriil dt alh. 

Defore those who disagree with me hurl the ever ready brick or write 
the rcpniving letter, may I beg them to pause and reflect that among other 
countries, this decentralisation has begun r 

III Paris the middle-class worker does nor prepare bri*;ikfast at home ; he 
or .she takes coffee and rolls at a cafe on the w ay to business. 

AT THE MERCY OE SERVAN I S. 

In New York the middle elasses make a habit id dining out as well as 
lunching out. Rents arc t(Hj high for family kitchens to be possible, and the 
u':ig4‘s of SiTvaiits are altogether prohil)itive. 

Even in (Ireat Britain the middle-class Iioiist wife already complains that 
servants have her at their mercy, that she is o\er\vorked and hara.s.seil into 
nervous breadowii by housekeeping WTirries. 

It seems ineredible that this middle class housewife should endure her 
present agonies for the sake of a mythical independence and isolation that to 
all intents and purposes have disappeared. She and her family are no more 
original or set apart from the rest of the world if they eat Smith's sausages 
or Jones’ marmalade at 119, Haig-street, than if they eat these delicacies in a 
ummuinal restaurant with the rest of the street’s inhabitants. All she and 
teis have to overcome is a mere nninial instinct t<» take one’s food into a 
corner and growl over it. The short walk to the restaurant would do iliem 
» Rreat deal of gotxl, 
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No one can pretend that any priceless amenities need he lost through the 
habit of eating in public. The average family meal is not so rich in marital 
tolerance or sisterly and brotherly love that tears need be shed over its 
pressing. I am convinced that in the communal restaurant the standard of good 
manners would improve, and peace passing all understanding prevail, because 
in the communal restaurant children under fourteen would take their food 
in a room of their own. 

HOUSE BUILT THE WRONG WAY. 

At this moment the unfortunate middle class wife struggles in vain with a 
house built in the days when servants were cheap and plentiful money bought 
twice what it does now, and rates and taxes were ridiculously low. Very 
little short of rebuilding them can be done to make these houses easy to 
run and labour saving. London and the provincial towns teem with Victorian 
three floors-and-a-basement atrocities where the dining room is a flight of 
stairs from the kitchen and the bedrooms very nearly as far away as heaven. 
Some have been turned into flats, but these represent rare cases in a heart- 
breaking wilderness of bricks and mortar. 

Personally I see every advantage in communal catering, doctoring, nursing 
and child management and no disadvantage if we neglect out of dale 
sentimentality. It is inaccurate to suppose that every woman becomes on 
marriage a highly competent house keeper. Some do and many do not. 

I cannot envy even the competent woman who tries to eater on a small 
allowance for the varying tastes of herself, her husband, and three or four young 
people. Great variety is impossible when buying in small quantities out of a 
limited income. The communal restaurant would offer a wide choice of dishes 
and each member of the family could please himself. 

The individual sick person in a private luiuse is often far too selfish and 
exacting. Me or she could not help benefiting from the mild di.scipline and 
tonic atmosphere of a ward in a cuiiinuinal nursing home, where everything 
happened like clockwork according to time-table, and personal fads were not 
taken too seriously. 

Moreover, the nightmare of anxiety as to the expenses of illness which 
haunts every middle class husband would disappear, 'fhe payment of his aiimial 
subscription would give him the right to a bed in the nursing home if neec-ssary, 
and for minor troubles he and his family would simply attend the nursing home 
clinic. 

Incidentally the value of this clinic in pre-natal and post-natal care of mothers 
and babies would be inestimable. The busy present-day general practitioners 
simply cannot find time, for the detailed routine supervision which expectant 
mothers and new' -born 'babies ought tet bave. 

Young people above all are likely to benefit from the abolition of family 
life. Complaints might arise from middle-aged parents aceiistomed to booming 
and bossing around the lionie (like which, it has been said, there is no place for 
which, it has also h<;en said thank heaven !) but the pleasures of booming and 
bossing belong to the leisured, autocratic past. 

Young people are too often lonely and miserable in their good homes and no 
home in which one is lonely and miserable is really good. They find themselves 
the victims of pious cliques and castes by whose virtue their parents have 
filtered from life everything of which they disapprove. The sterilised air of 
sqch cliques chokes the young. 'I'hey want join hands with others of llio * 
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own age anil experiment and adventure and savour life before life lias passed 
fht’iii by- Frequently they languish between the Scylla of those whom their 
parents will not know and the Charylxlis of those who will not know their 
parents. 

A RENDEZVOUS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Coininunal restaurants would form a rendezvous for all the young people in 
the neighhourhood, a neutral ground where the knowledge that the Browns 
own a six-elinder car and the Robinsons cannot even afford to own a motor 
cycle and sidecar need not detract from Ethel Robinson’s slendcT loveliness or 
prevent Clarence Brown from admiring her. 

1 see in my eoiiimuiial restaurant a fortress armed against the stuffiness 
and dulness of urban and suburban life ; dances would take place, not to 
ineiition eoneerts and dramatic entertainments arranged by the younger set 
who meet there day by day. 

As Matthew Arnold said : “Yes! In the sea of life ones lead we mortal 
millions live alone,” but there is no need to go on doing so. 'Phe country 
we inhabit need not remain, as it is now, a series of compartments from w'hieli 
the younger inmates look forth longingly, wishing all barriers might be broken 
down. Just as an interchange of visitors between countries tends to prevent 
war, s<» breaking down the barriers between homes tend to defeat snobbery 
and promote good understanding. 

AN END TO MARRIED DRU1X;ERY 

Women are supposed to be the practical sex. If this is true, I do honestly 
wonder how long the middle class wife will let her life revolve itself into one 
long struggle against dirt, dust, and the kitchen stove. She has only to combine 
with her si.sters to make this struggle a thing of the past. 

I foresee the day w'hcn, beyond the maintenanci! of her bedrooms and 
sitting-rooms, having children, and devoting herself to them while they are qiiile 
little babies, her days will he reasonably free so that she can devote a percentage 
of her time to cultivating her mind and body. At present I fear her mental 
outlook is limited; but, then, the kitchen stove looms so large in front of her. 

With meals provided by the eommiinal restaurant, her older children safe 
at the eominunal nursery, and her sick eared for in the eommimal nursing 
liunie, she will enjoy a fair chance for the first time in history. 




EDGAR Wallace. 

NOVEL OF 70,000 WORDS WRITTEN IN FIVE DAYS. 

How loiiR docs it really take Edgar Wallace to write a tK>ok or play ? And how 
much docs he make ? 

Everywhere you go in London these are the topics of conversation (says a 
Daily writer). Three nights running at dinner I have heard the conversation turn 
first to plays and then to Mr. Wallace ; and almost immediately came the inevitable 
questions: “Docs he really write a play in a week?” and “Does he really make 
£50,00(1 a year ? “ 

People even ask Mr. Wallace himself, so he told me at luncheon. “ And what 
do you reply ? ' I inquired. 

“ I say : * How much do you make ? ” Where upon they blink hard, remember 
the tax collector mutter something about ‘Not as much as you, and shuffle off,” 
replied Mr. Wallace. 

Deforc I had luncheon with Mr. Wallace I did not know how much he made, 
but thought 1 could guess pretty closely. Then he gave a whole lot of figures, 
and now 1 haven’t the faintest idea. 

To begin with, he pointed out he does not sell his plays to producers on a 
royalty basis, which makes it fairly easy to estimate roughly an author's earnings. 
He puts them on himself, taking all the risks and all the profits, if any. 

“ For a good long time I worked for others,” he said. “ It then occurred to me 
that it was time 1 started to earn something for myself. My first success, ‘The 
Ringer,’ was put on by the late Frank Curzon. He made £2(),(X)0. After that 
I decided to form my.self into a one-man company and be my own producer and 
business manager, with the help of my wife, who handles my money and signs 
my cheques.” 

Judging by the fact that he has three plays on in London at the moment, as 
well as three companies, on tour, his system seems to be working pretty well. 
When all the companies are doing well at the same time he may make anything 
up to £3,0(X) or £4,000 a week - apart, of course, from novels, short stories, 
journalism and film production. 

When something goes wrong on the other hand, it is Mr. Wallace who pays. 

“People wonder how much I make,” he remarked. “I never hear them wonder- 
ing how much 1 have to spend. Being my own backer 1 have to foot all bills out of 
my own pocket. Wages cost me £600 a week at the I/yccuni and £700 at the Apollo, 
and the three touring companies bring the total to £2,1(X) a week. The last month's 
hot spell has delighted a gotul many millions. My enjoyment has been tempered by 
the fact that it has cost me well over a thousand pounds a week. 

Mr. Wallace is a modest man and not given to talking much about himself, but 
by questioning J extracted the following vital statistics (no figures guaranteed accu- 
rate after 24 hours). He has written : 

140 novels (though he might have forgotten ten or a dozen) ; 

Half-a-dozen plays (at least) ; 

Two hundred (or it might he four hundred) short stotiirs; 

About 9,000,000 words. 

Mr. Wallace bus just returned from holiday. 

“/ am a lazy devil and haven't done any work for four months.” he lamented. 

“Not even a play.-” 1 asked. 

“Not one. But 1 have to deliver one in a week. I have a plot and must make a 
start soon.” 

1 asked him which of Ins novels he had written in the shortest time and wliicli 
had taken him longest. 

“A firm of i)ui)lishers asked me on a 'riuirsday for a novel of 70,0fK) wortls hv 
noon on Monday,'’ he told me. “Working seventeen htmrs a day, dictating it all tn 
a typist, with my wife doing the corrections. I delivered “The Strange Couiilcss ’ 
on Slonday morning. If any one wants to give me a present he might semi me a 
copy. I shoud like to read it.” ' ‘ 

Mr. Wallace’s most dilatory effort w'as “'The (iunner,” which took him several 
weeks. This apparent lethargy is explained by the fact that during the same period 
he had to write the novel called. “'I'he Flying Squad,” the play of the same name, 
and the play called “The Man Who ( Jianged His Name.” 

“And a short story - how long” 1 asked. 

“After dinner and before lunch,” replied the one-man company briefly. 
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An iNTiiLLiGiiN r Woman’s Guidi-: to Socialism and 
Capitalism.” By G. B, Shaw, Constable & Co., Ltd. 

Though entitled an Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 
Shaw’s latest excursion into polemics is a compendium of all the social problems of 
our age, and an epitome of all the social philosophy of the day. The interest of the 
book will, therefore, be equal to the Iiirelligcnt Man as to the Intelligent Woman, 
notwithstanding the title and its implications. Taken all in all, the work is a 
masterly exposition of comon sense applied to subjects, which their professors or 
pretenders needlessly make a mystery of. The Sections dealing w'ith Money and 
Hanking, for instance ; or even those concerning themselves with Taxation, Capital 
Levy, Nationalisation, and Compensation; arc masterly as they arc orthodox. With- 
out being unaware of all the fancy ideas on monetary systems of the day, the sterling 
common sense of the writer plumps definitely for a stable money, and preferably for 
an intrinsically valuable coinage. 

“The most important thing about money is to maintain its 

stability, so that a pound will buy as much a year hence 

as today, and no more. With paper money this 

stability has to be maintained by Government. With a 
. gold currency it tends to maintain itself even when the 
natural supply of gold is increased by discoveries of new 
deposits, because of the curious fact that the demand for gold 
in the world is practically infinite. You have to choose 
between the natural stability of gold and the natural stability 
of the honesty and intelligence of the members of the 
Government. And, with due respect for these gentlemen, 

I advise you, long as the capitalist system lasts, to VOTE 
FOR GOLD.’’ (p. 26.^) 

The quotation is long, hut characteristic of the author, and of his work. Chap- 
ters like the one on Specuhitinn afford a proof, were it necessary, of Shaw’s famiWa- 
rity with even those institutions, which, like the Stock Exchange, arc not likely to 
he much in favour with him. It has been said of Ibsen and his excellent sense of 
“hiisiness” that, bad he elected to be a stock-broker instead of being a drainatist. 
he would have shown his genius just as cle.irly. I would hesitate tt> say exactly the 
same thing about Shaw. n(»t because Shaw is entirely a stranger to the workings of 
our existing institutions for legalised robbery, hut beeause it nia> well be doubted if 
he has any taste for enrieliiiig himself in that way. f»r. more eynieaJIy. if he has not 
reached the .satiation point in his own iiieonie. That, however iiiiisf not diminish 
horn the essentially high degree of common sense, evidenced in plenty tbmuffbout 
this work. Among the classic Indian dramatists Kalidas stands pre-eminent, because 
nf the simplicty of his style, which combines the most exqui.site literary beauty with 
the highest degree of intelligibility. One ingredient of this intelligibility of Kalidasa 
>s due to his wonderful imagery, - his unrivalled riehiK\ss in similes of the most 
appropriate kind. By a touch and a dash, the most intricate idea is conveyed by the 
P'>st, so that nothing more remains to be said in explanation. Shaw has this same 

9 
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faculty of making liiitisclf intelligible to the most mediocre intelligence, and by the 
same device. 

**A civilised country depends on the circulation of its money 
as much as a living animal depends on the circulation of its 
blood.” (p. 280) 

Or : ” Human society is like a glacier; it looks like an ini- 
moveable and eternal field of ice; but it is really flowing like 
a river; and the only effect of its glassy rigidity is that its 
own unceasing movement splits it up into crevasses that 
make it frightfully dangerous to walk on, all the more as 
they are beautifully concealed by natural whitewash in the 
shape of snow." (p. 308) 

The entire work is full of imagery of this kind, a single touch illuminating, as by 
a flash light, the entire field, — till every detail of the argument stands portrayed 
before the mind’s eye never to be overlooked. 

Hence its appeal. It is addressed primarily, or at least officially and titularly, to 
the Intelligent Woman; but there docs not seem to be any reason why it should not 
have been addressed to the intelligent Man as well. Neither Socialism nor Capita- 
lism, as explained in this work, have any particular significance exclusively for 
Woman, intelligent or otherwise, unless, indeed, the author wishes to imply that 
Man is so hopelessly a creature of prejudices masi|uerading as reasoning, and woman 
so entirely a creature of instincts and impulses, that, of the two, the latter is dist- 
inctly more Intelligent. Or, it may he, that Shaw has realised that if a real change 
in our socio-economic system is to come, the decisive factor will be the woman ; and 
so he addresses himself more particularly to the Intelligent Woman. There are sec- 
tions, indeed, in this work,-- like those on Kugenics, or Socialism and marriage, or 
Socialism and Children,-- -which may sound like having a special interest for woman. 
But when you have waded through the mass, you cannot conscientiously affirm that 
woman and woman only will be interested in them. The general style of Ihc work 
is characteristically Shavian. By the very strangeness of his suggccstion, he shocks 
the reader into reading carefully. When one reads that : — 

“The clearest case in the world of a person producing some- 
thing herself by her own painful, prolonged, and risky 
labour is that of a woman who produces a baby; but then 
she cannot live on the baby; the baby lives greedily on her.” 

(p. 21) 

Or; — “Imagine her hiring a huslraiul by the hour, like a 
taxicab,” 

one is forced to think of Production, or of the social relationship as created by the 
institution of Marriage, in a way and from a stand point utterly more radical than 
one is generally aeciistoined to adopt. 

This is the real merit of the work : that the ideas conveyed in it are not likely to 
be wasted merely because of the strangeness of the idiom or the imagery in which 
they are clothed. The plan of the wink is most carefully laid out in the exhaustive 
List of Contents occupying some thirty pages of close type-matter. Shaw crystallises 
Socialism in equality of incomes for all, and has scant sympathy for all those Liberals, 
Philanthropists, 'I'rade Unionists, ad hoc fJ[cnus ()wni\ who would give you a»y 
other idea of the Socialist ideal. He has no illusion about the relative position of 
Capital in the social organisation for IVodiictiuii. While inculcating a relentless war 
against Capitalism he lias no objection to preserve and increase Capital, since that is 
an indispensable aid in Production. Wealth, he urges, must be produced by each 
worker, in quantities much greater than what would suffice for the worker’s own 
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needs computed on the most liberal standards in a most advanced society. For those 
who by age or infirmity are precluded from productive employment mut be provided 
for; and that provision can only he derived from the surplus produced by those who 
are actually productive workers. Shaw might have added that provision must similarly 
he made for those other sections of society, which, though not themselves unable to 
work productively, are never the less not producing material utilities, but are 
LMigiiged in either looking after or educating the children and the old men and 
women of the community, as well as for those others again who are doing 
the governing, directing, managing the community. The surplu.s, therefore, 
which each actual productive worker would have to produce,— I mean of material 
commodities,— would have to be equal to provide, on a footing of absolute equality, 
for all these classes of citizcMis, whether they arc mothers, teachers, policemen 
or even judges, bishops or soldiers. He is perfectly clear that not all work 
results in producing material utilities, though most if not all of such work is 
useful and oven indispensable. He desires a proper gradation of wants, and 
the arrangeineiit of the hierarchy in production according to this gradation of 
wants, whereby the provision for babies will come before provision for lap- 
dugs. The stock objection, on the side of Production, has been carefully examined 
and exploded in the sections dealing with “Incentive” (23) and “No Wealth without 
works.” In fact all the sections beginning with 21 upto 26 concerning the Positive 
Reasons for Equality of Income make a most Interesting reading, packed with reason- 
ing utterly unanswcnible. The only criticism,— if it is a criticism, — that might be urged 
against the general treatment of the question in hand, is that the writer writes with 
special reference to the conditions with which he is personally familiar ; that in coun- 
tries, like England, where they have advanced a long way on the road to Socialisation 
it is easy to domoustrate unanswerably that not to take the next logical step, and 
the one next to that till the final goal is achieved, is sheer folly; that speaking of 
countries where socialisation is yet very far away, even as an ideal, the argument 
may apply, but the application will have to be made from a slightly different angle 
of vision. There are convinced socialists in India, who would accept almost every 
one of the propositions enunciated in this work, not merely as applied to European 
countries, but also and particularly as applied to this country as well. But they are 
often driven, by the irony of circumstances into advocating, or at least siippOA’-ting, 
policies and measures which are not calculated immediately to result in socialisation. 
It is not the case with the Socialists only, that in India they are often obliged appa- 
rently to go against the accepted socialist ideas in particular cases, (capitalists arc 
not the less inconsistent iu a hopelessly logical arrangement such as we have in 
India. In the last Session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, while the so-called 
Bill against Alien Communist agitators was before the House, a representative of the 
Indian (.'capitalist constituency par excellence. — and himself as fully class conscious as 
any of his tribe, — nevertheless voted against the Bill, not because the Bill was a gross 
outrage of the fundamental right of the freedom of person, of movement, and of 
thought and expression, butdiecause he and his like did not know what the irrespon- 
sible and non-Indian (loverniiiont of India today might use such extraordinary 
powers for. 

This, however, is a matter of detail. The main arguiiieiit is exhaustive as it is 
unanswerable, at least in regard to those sections of the science of Economics which 
are handled in this work. The examination of the seven alternative plans of 
Distributing the wealth created* in and by every community: — 

“To each what she produces, to each what she deserves, to 
each what she can grab, to the common people enough to 
keep them alive whilst they work all day, and the rest to the 
gentry,” 
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distribution by classes, equal within each class but unequal as between classes, 
laissez faire and Socialism, — Sections 7 to 13. make a most interesting as much by the 
common sense embodied in the entire argument, as in the wealth of illustration 
conveyed. The notion as to **How much is enough'* ends in a vague but not 
insuggestivc generalisation, particularly when read in conjunction with those dealing 
with “Eugenics" (16), and “Population" (25). These two make highly suggestive 
reading, not only because of the originality of the idea that there is no general over 
population, — as economists have only too distressingly in the habit of assuring us, - 
even though in places there may be criminal congestion of people, but also because 
of the implied answer to one of the acutest queries concerning Socialism, which will 
be mentioned in this Review a little later on. The positive side of Socialism, in Pro- 
duction as well as Distribution, is strciigtheiied by confronting and exploding the 
vain longings of the impracticable idealists, who. like Tolstoy or Gandhi, would put 
the clock back. If we arc to live as human beings, wc must make up our mind 
that mechanisation of industry has got to be. Only if the Socialist ideal is adopted, 
the vast amounts, representing equivalent energy of present or past generation of 
workers, invested in the mechanised industry of to-day “will be public and not 
private property" (p. 140) And the workers engaged therein will be public servants 
and not private slaves, as we are all to-day. (ibid.) Incidentally, there is a most 
refreshing distinction drawn between leisure and idleness, including the positive harm 
of the Idle Rich classes. It is a delusion, says the sage of Adelphi, even against the 
economic oracle of the Victorian era,- J. S. MlLL,-that the rich provide employ- 
ment even by their demand for stupid luxuries. In that way of reasoning, even 
murder must be held to provide employment for the hangman, and the cardinaker, 
not to say the detective, the jailer, the judge and the advocate. Shall wc, because 
of this, have our society made up of murderers, or even tolerate murderers ? 

The evils of Capitalism not of Capital, be it noted, arc next as stringently 
examined. The seeming paradox of the workers, crying for internationalism, 
being yet more patriotic than the capitalists insisting in season and out of season 
on the virtues of Patriotism, affords another bit of very diverting, and withal 
instructive, reading. Socialism and socialisation being entirely a matter of 
regulation, the very first Section informs the Intelligent Woman that Distribution 
is entirely a matter of human regulation. It would be absurd to begin socialising 
each on one's own unco-ordinated impulse. 

“ You see, it is one thing to understand the aim of Socialism, 
and quite another to carry it into practice. . . . Jesus 
tells you to take no thought for the morrow's dinner or 
dress. Mathew Arnold tells you to choose quality. But 
these are commandments w'ithoi^t laws. How can you 
possibly obey them at present 


The first thing civilised people have to learn politically is 
that they must not take the law into their own hands. 

Socialism is from beginning to end a matter of law. It will 
have to make idlers work ; but it must not allow private 
persons to take this obligation on themselves." (p. 98) 

This is not for padding. It disposes of the usual cheap jibe against convinced 
or professed socialists, like Shaw, who has himself as high an income as any 
capitalist of his country probably, that they preach one thing, and practice a 
totally different one. Society cannot be socialised by misdirected, unco-ordinated, 
impulsive denudation of a few earnest individuals depriving themselves of a 
substantial parr of their earnings, and that, t«M), without there being any institution 
to re-employ that portion with any guarantee of a proper use. ‘/Vr offitra, while 
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the established institutions of the country continue to be motived by an individualist 
or capitalist ideal, the laws would ordain, or at least maintain, a scheme of 
distribution of the annual accretion of material wealth in the community, which 
makes many an able-bodied man a parasite, and many a hefty, healthy, handsome 
woman a prostitute. The Section dealing with the wages of women (48) in the 
capitalist society is particularly effective and deserves to he made into regular texts 
for daily sermons to the capitalist world, which yet professes to be moral ? and 
religious (?). 

The modus operandi for achieving the socialist ideal as recommended in this 
book is practical as it is praiseworthy. The problem is pithily stated to be rather 
metaphysical than political. There must be the Will to Equality, before any such 
radical reconstruction of society us is implied in the socialist ideal can be attained. 

“We need no longer be w'orried by demands for what 
people call constructive programme. There it is for them ; 
and what will surprise them most about it is that it does not 
contain a single novelty. 'Fhe difficulties and novelty are 
not, as they imagine, in the practical part of the business, 
which turns out to be quite plain sailing, but in the meta- 
physical part ; that is, in the will to equality.” (297-8). 

It might even be called a problem in psychology. And that is why the 
eminently practical socialists of Russia have begun w'lth the absolute control of 
the national system of Kducation. They arc content to take charge of the child 
mind, in the full faith that the child of to-day is the statesman of to-morrow, and 
to yield wherever they have been obliged to yield from the pure doctrine of 
Marxism under the exigences of the day. Shaw is a Fabian ; and, quite naturally, 
his work shows a perfect faith in the Fabian motto: Make haste slowly. He 
would have nationalisation of all industries and services, like coal-mining and 
Hanking respectively. But he takes care to add that nationalisation should come 
bit by bit, one at a time. He frankly does not believe in Revolutions achieving 
the Socialist ideal, though the Russian exponents of Marxism are unanimous in 
the belief that the Prophet of C’omniunism taught class-war as the indispensable 
breeding ground for the communist society. “They (i.c. nationalised Industries 
and Services Departments of the State) cannot be done by revolutions, or by 
improvised dictatorships, or even by permanent states in which, as in America, 
where in some cases the Civil Services are still regarded as the spoils of office, a 
new set of officials oust the old ones whenever the Opposition ousts the G<ivern- 
meiit. What a revolution can do tow'ards nationalisation is to destroy the political 
power of the class which opposes nationali.sation. But such a revolution by it.self 
cannot nationalise ; and the new Cioveriimeiit it sets up may be unable even to 
carry on the nationalised services it finds in existence.” (275) 

The moral is exemplified in the Russian Experiment. Shaw would nationalise 
industries and services, nOt only bit by bit ; he wnmld also postulate, and insist 
upon, the payment of compensation to the capitalist owners of the nationalised 
industry or service.” Always vote “he advises the Intelligent Woman,” against 
the no-compensation candidate unless you are opposed to nationalisation, and are 
subtle enough to see that the surest way to defeat it is to advocate its being carried 
out vindictively without a farthing of compensation.” (271) 

The book is full of such wise saws and pithy sayings. Hence its claim to be a 
^nnipendium of social problems, and a guide to their solution. One might multiply 
indefinitely these quotations ; but the question w'hich would interest most, perhaps, 
an earnest enquirer seems to have been least dealt with by the author. 'Fhe 
present writer can well renieniber a most ahsorbing debate in the 1-oiidoii School of 
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Economics in 1913, when Mr. G. B. Shaw spoke on “ Equality ** By way of criticism 
of the doctrine then laid out, and the argument of the present book would not at all 
sound strange or even unfamiliar in the cars which had listened to that debate. 
The speaker was asked if by equalising incomes, mankind would be able finally to 
remedy those other inequalities, which seemed to be ordained by nature, or at 
least over which man seems to have so little a control. I instanced particularly 
such cases as the differences in height or bulk, in beauty of person or its lack, in 
sharpness of intelligence or dullness. The answer is more elaborated in the 
present work. Let us first remedy the root cause of most mischief, inequality of 
incomes, and then there will be time enough to set about considering more seriously 
these other cases. After all, our present knowledge of Biology and Heredity, 
our notions in Eugenics, are, to say the least, most elementary. It may quite 
possibly be that Biological science may yet have such discoveries in store for the 
earnest researcher, as would reveal the secret of race-building, of race-cultivation. 
Medical science has even now brought definitely under control some of the deadliest 
scourges of humanity, and as a consequence the death-rate has declined remark- 
ably, in some communities absolutely, in regard to some diseases comparatively 
but yet astounding. May it not be. by parity of reasonin.g, that the same trend of 
evolution may supply us with the key to the breciling and beauty and brain of a 
child to be ? . “'rhere was a veil past which I could not see. There was a door to 
which 1 had no key " said the inspired Camel-Driver of Bagdad, six hundred odd 
years ago. There are still many doors to which we have found no key,- as yet. 
That is no reason, however, to conclude that we shall never find the missing key. 
It may even then remain an open question as to What is the aim of life, what is 
the purpose of Man ? But mankind will be in a far better position to solve the 
riddle of the universe, and pierce through the mystery of life, when each child 
born in the world is not condemned, simply for lack of material necessities, to an 
untimely death,-- or worse still, to a stunted, suppressed, miserable life. Shaw 
does not seem to like Contraception, particularly as a means to prevent the fruition 

of womanhood ; but he would imicli rather approve of contraception, and any 

other similar means, to prevent the unwanted child from being born, rather, than, 
after giving it birth, to rob it of its indefeasible right to a decent, huniun standard 
of living. And so he is contimt to conclude this long, but never dull, sermon by 
saying 

*' 'riie only way in which you can set their natural virtues 
free from this omnipresent trade union and governing class 
corruption and tyranny is to secure for them all eitual 
incomes which none of them can increase without increasing 
the income of everybody else to exactly the same amount, 
so that the more efficiently and economically they do their 
w'ork the lighter their labour will be. and the higher their 
credit 


Then the coveted distinction of lady and gentleman, instead 
of being the detestable parasitic pretension it is at present, 
meaning persons who never condescend to do anything 
for themselves that they can possibly put on others without 
rendering them equivalent service, and who actually make 
their religion centre on the infamy of loading the guilt and 
punishment of all their sins on an innocent victim, . . . 
. . will at last take on a simple and noble meaning, and be 
brought within the reach of every able-bodied person. For 
then the base woman will be she who takes from her 
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country more than she gives it ; the common person will 
be she who does no more than replace what she takes ; 
and the lady will be she who, gc*nerously overearninB her 
income, leaves (he nation in her debt and the world a 
heller world than she found it. 

l>y such ladies and their sons can (he hiinian race be saved, 
and not otherwise." 

The reviewer can only say AMEN ! 

BOMIIAY. K. T. SHAFI. 

RECORDS OK Ft)RT S'K. GEORGB, DIARY AND CONSULTATION 
BOOK OF •1704; DIARY AND CONSULTATION BOOK OF 1705 
AND JAMES STRANGE’S JOURNAL AND NARRATIVE OF I HE 
COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION FROM BOMBAY TO THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST OK AMERICA WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN 

EACH c;ase. By Mr. A. V. Venkakatarama Iyer m.a., l.t.. 
Curator, Madras Record Office, Government Press, Madras 
1928. Priced Respectively, Rs. 5-8, Rs. 7 and Rs. 8-8. 

The Madras Record Office seems to have obtained a sudden access of vitality, 
for tlirce volumes of the Records of Fort St. Cicorge have succeeded one another 
rapidly in a .single year in attaining the light of day. These records are the 
“source-books" which can enable the historical investigator to construct a very 
accurate picture of the transactions of the East India Company, long before it 
divaiiit of becoming the divinely-ordained agency for the slow expansion of the 
protoplasm of the British Empire in the ICast. 'I'he Diary and Consultation 
Hooks are what will now be called the Minutes of the Meetings of the 
Governor rfn ! Cnincil of Fort St. George >vhieh in tho.se days controlled not 
only the affairs of this Fort but also the Company’s factories on the Coast and the 
Far East. 

'Fhese Minutes contain, besides the Resolutions of the Council on matters 
discussed by it, statements of accounts, copies of petitions, indentures and such 
other matter which throw light not only on the progress of the Company’s trade, 
but accounts of the developineiU of fortifications, dealing with the officials of the 
Mughal Empire, such as bribes and presents to keen them in good humour, stories 
of villages acquired- -all of wl.'.ch have become suburbs of Madras— of speculations of 
the Company’s officials, for those >verc days in which the ‘ pagoda tree’ was very 
vigorously shaken, and notes about the social life of the Europeans and the Indians 
in the neighbourhood of the fast-groNving city of Madras. A very rich mine is thus 
thrown open for the student of real liistory to delve into. 

These books were all written by the writers of the Company, who were not 
nuo who possessed a public school education. Not only is the style quaint, but 
these writers indulge in a plethora of capitals w'liicli make their appearance 
wherever they are not wanted and delight in omitting punctuation marks 
wherever they arc needed. Rvading through them, though interesting in its 
<>wii way, is somewliat w'earisonie except to those who are familiar with the 
‘igbleenth century English with all its peculiarities t»f style, syntax and spelling. 
^^Id Indian copyists of literary masterpieces on Ola or birch bark too omitted 
punctuation marks ; but that does not give the reader much trouble, for rhyme and 
r ythm, assonance and alliteration and other graces of poetry, besides their metrical 
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form enable one to dispense with punctuation marks, but to read long, complicated 
sentences following one another endlessly without those marks or capitals where 
they arc necessary, make it rather hard work to wade through these records. We 
welcome therefore all the more the help that the careful Editor has rendered us. 
He has skimmed the cream of these records and served us several dishes of it 
in his short and sweet introduction. Evidently the Editor’s tastes are catholic, 
lie notes such varied items as these :—l>r. Ihilkley claimed a palanquin allow- 
ance to enable him to go through his rounds. The reader may be reiniiulcii 
that palanquins were the only mode of conveyance available in Madras in those 
days, 'rhe quarrelsome hackney-coach driver, the patient man-buffalo that drags 
the rickshaw, even the sonorous owner of the rattling jutka were totally un- 
known. A new tnarakkal was struck in 1704 to prevent fraud. I'oddy drawers 
then, as now, put datura into the liquor and this was put a stop to by flu- 
Governor. Daud Khan, the Nawab of the Carnatic, a great devotee of Bacchus 
was presented with liquor to the value of about 30 pagodas. But it will not 1h> 
fair, however tempting, to transfer to the pages of a review all the inf cresting notes 
which the Editor has picked up with great trouble. 

James Strange's Journal is quite a different ki:iJ of literature. The great 
spirit of adventure which animated the people of Tudor England did not die out 
in the Civil Wars of the 17th century. Janies Sf range, we learn from the 
Editor’s introduction, wms the elder brother of the ('liief Justice Sir Thonias 
Strange, whose name is even to-day heard now and then in the Madras IJigli 
Court, lie undertook a voyage to the Nootka Sound in August 17H.S, and 
returned to Madras in 1787. This “Expedition to the Northw^est (.’oast of America 
with a view to establish fur trade between (’hina and America was not a success 
from a commercial point of view *' ; but though the successes and failures of 
the liast India Company's experiments are a thing of the past, the story of travel 
to foreign lands has a living inten’st and will not willingly he laid aside by readers, 
so long as human nature is what it i.s. We are tlu refore highly thankful to the 
learned C’urator, Madras Reccud Office, for rescuing from oblivion such an 
interesting Journal of 'I’ravel. 

MADRAS. E. T. SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 


Lii-'E ok Loud Curzcjx by Kaki ok Konai-osh ay. \^oI. III. 
(21 sh. Uenn.) 

With this volume under review’, I/)"«l KonaMshay completes one of the most 
notable political biographies of our time. Of the gifls of Lfird Ronaldsliay ns 
a biographer it is not po:v»ible to speak |i»o highly. He has sympathy and 
judgment; he has styh’. Hi.s a<hiiiration of (anzon though high, is disiTiminaling. 
He does not fall into the Bosw'ellian morui of apotheosis. He is conscious of 
Giirzon’s faults. On some matters of ai-ule controversy he has not been able l» 
defend Curzon. But all through blame is apportioned wMthoiit harshness as 
approval is meted out without flattery. 

In this volunn? wc are presented with the final picture of C iir/ ni. He is no 
longer the youthful prodigy wlio ‘flashed like a comet across the horixon of 
undergraduate life’ of Eton and Balliol; nor is he the aspiring politician and ambitious 
globe-trotter. He is not here the imperious satrap holding memorable sway over a 
vast Oriental Empire. He is depicted in this volume as a mature statesman frainea 
in the epoch of world's greatest crisis. 
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That explains to a degree the only defect (if defect it could be called) of a work 
of this nature. The facts are too near the writer and apart from the question of 
perspective the contemporaneousness of the happenings make full knowledge either 
extremely difficult or their divulgenee highly indiscreet. While on some of the 
crucial episodes of recent politics, the Peace conferences, the Irish settlement, 
Indian Reforms, the Eastern question, the rise of Turkey so much is known of 
Curzon’s policy, it is probable there is a large body of material to which the 
biographer either has not got access or could not lay bare and which might 
explain and cxjnilpatc. 

There is a streak of pathos running through the whole volume. We are told 
that Curzon was a much misunderstood man. The gibe ‘Superior person* stuck 
to him till the end. Even when he meant well he was misread, lie was by 
no means the self satisfied, haughty person that the legend would make us 
believe. At heart he was an affable and a sensitive inan. Unpopularity pained 
him. And he was too proud to complain. 

There is an unfortunate impression that Lord Curzoii was a favoured child 
of fortune, that he was blessed of the Cods and that he carried everything 
before him. Indeed he had brains, an imposing and pleasing presence, political 
fame, social distinctit)n and affluence, things that would make any man happy. 
Ihit he was not happy. The Gods are not so generous after all. What he 
prized most was denied to him and the pain of a thwarted ambition wore out 
his heart to bitterness and death. Lord Ronaldshay tells the story of Ciirzon*s 
tragedy with dignity and great economy of words. 

“It was Lord Stanifordhani's unpalatable task to convey to Lord Curzon the 
tlecision of the King that, since the Labour Party constituted the official 
Opposition in the House of Commons and were unrepresented in the House 
of I.ords, the objectitms to a Prime Minister in the Upper Chamber were 
insuperable. This possibility had occur.»*ed to Lord Curzon himself some years 
before. 

Yet, in his heart of hearts, he could not really bring himself to believe 
tliiit witli his long record of public service behind him he could be passed 
over. And he asked leave to submit for consideration certain aspects of the ease 
which he thought might not have been given due weight. When, however, he 
learned that it was too late and that Mr. Baldwin had already been summoned 
til biu'kingham Palace, bitterness flooded in upon his soul. And in the account 
wliieh he committed to pages of this, the most galling c-xpcrience which life had 
brought him, he poured out his pent-up feelings in a torrent of agonised despair. 

“Such,*’ he exclaimed, “was the reward I received for nearly forty years of 
public service in the highest offices; such was the manner in which it w'as 
intimated to me that the cup of honourable ambition had been dashed from my 
lips and that I could never, aspire to fill the highest office in the service of the 
Crown.’* 

Even if Curzon had been in the House of C'ommons, it is not certain whether 
he would have become the Prime Minister or even if he became one, a successful 
one at that. His temperamental defects were grave obstacles. He was not liked; 
und a man for whom the team has no genuine affection is sure to he a bad skipper. 
It is significant that Lord Ronnldshay devotes an entire volume to Curzon’s Indian 
administration and rarely incntioiis those who co-operated and helped the 
masterful viceroy. The reason is iibvious. Ciirzon’s work was one man's w'ork. 
Such a man can never become the leader of democracy which is deeply averse to 
Kcniuses who have little faith in none bat themselves. “Modern politicians w'ith- 
mu tact and capacity to work with others will soon find thciiiselves isolated. 

10 
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For all the many valuable virtues of Lord Curzon there were none that would 
secure him the tenancy of 10. Downing Street. 

This disappointment was acute enough. Yet another was in store for him. 
It was not without pain that he allowed himself to be superceded by Sir Austin 
Chamberlain at the foreign office. Ambition flickered out of his heart and 
with it interest in public affairs flagged. Again and again he contemplated 
retirement but was sustained and supported by his wife who encouraged him 
to persevere. To her he writes shortly before his last disappointment: 

'^Politics, as we have often remarked, arc a dirty game and the mud which 
others stir seems to settle with an almost malignant monotony on me. As 
you know, I would never have swallowed what I have done or consented to take 
office again were it not that you so strongly wished me to do so and that I .'im 
always urged, and indeed expected, to do the big thing.*' 

Lord Ronaldshay says that Curzon died a disillusioned and disappointed 
man— to those who understood him a lonely and infinitely pathetic figure. 

Lord Ronaldshay rightly draws attention to the heroic struggle that Curzon 
put up against growing infirmities and deepening disappointments. With a body 
torn with pain and a spirit smarting under injustice he carried on. Lord Ronaldshay 
paints the picture of the broken man in these pathetic words. 

**His vitality had been sapped by a long and exhausting illness. Me entered 
the Cabinet room haltingly and sometimes in obvious pain. The foot-rest, from 
which he never dared be parted, was arranged for him under the Cabinet table. 

He took his scat slowly and often painfully. When strongly moved his hands 
would shuffle irritably with the papers in front of him; and from conflict, 
engendered by the vigorous expression of views with which he was unable to 
agree, he instinctively recoiled. 

C. P. 


The Religion we need by S. Radhakrishnan, Calcutta 
University. Ernest Benn, Ltd. l;- net. 

In the series of little books upon Affirmations in religion, Professor Radhakrisli- 
nan*s brochure finds an appropriate place. He is possessed with a healthy desire 
for reality, and, so far as in him lies, avoids technical language. He clears the ground 
of all dogmatic presuppositions, emphasises the unsettlement due to the application 
of methods of science, and illustrates the inadequacy of the so called theistic prof>rs. 
But we think that a greater number of educated men than he imagines have accepted 
all the disturbing elements and yet won through to something more positive. If, as 
he says, “it has become a sign of good breeding to avow disbelief in traditional 
religion’* we should also remember that there i.s a good deal of inverted hypocrisy 
in cultured circles, and that many a man who is loud in verbal disavowal, yet 
possesses a very real core of positive belief. 

In his efforts at reconstruction Professor Radhakrishnan is admirable. 
In a few short paragraphs he shows the inadequacy of a merely mechanical 
point of view, and especially the foolishness of behaviourism, revealing incidentally 
a refreshing partiality for the Lamarckian hypothesis in evolution. He shows 
the necessity of assuming a single supreme spirit at work in the whole course 
of cosmic evolution. While he repudiates the idea of a single religion f*)r all 
mankind, he yet fully admits the idea of progress in the religious sphere, which 
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is equivalent to the admission that the best, the inclusive best, must triumph in 
religion as elsewhere. The progress, of course, is not mechanical or fatalistic, 
but “waits for man's willing and heroic service.” 

'Phe concluding paragraphs are beautifully expressed. The ideal of religion 
.-“the religion wc necd”~-docs not lie in dogma or in ceremony, in “sentimental 
adoration or cringing petition”, but in the conviction that love and justice arc 
fundamental, and that the deep-lying yearning of mankind for perfection implies 
a Divine spirit that will further that perfection. And the ideal must be universal 
in its application and lead to a brotherhood of all. The way to realisation is 
through deep meditation and strenuous self-discipline, but the realisation itself 
is in the practieal sphere. “The religious soul must seek for divine fulfilment 
not only in heaven above but on earth below.” 

CALCUTTA. W. S. URQUHART. 


CAUVAKASASrin BY DAKSINARA YANA SASTRI. M.A., SANSKRIT 
CoLLiiGii, CALcu'l'i'A. (TIic Book Company.) 

The hook brings together ninny of the chief available Sanskrit texts on the 
Carvaka creed. 'Plic long introduction of 94 pages is devoted to a learned dis- 
eiissioii of the date, authorship etc., of the materialist school of thought, though 
there is little in it that marks a real advance on the present state of our knowledge 
of (he subject. Those who wish to study Indian materialism from Sanskrit sources 
will find the book extremely useful and we hope tliat it will have many readers 
as iTiaterialism has its value as a corrective of rigid orthodoxy. Indian thought 
is not all theism or idealism. 

The enterprising publislicrs of the book will help the readers and enhance 
their own prestige very much if they insist on more careful proof reading. 


C. S. R. 


How WK ARE Governed. By J. A. R. Marriot. (World’s 
Mammals. 0.\ford 2 6.) 

In his introduction the author says that this little book is meant to be an 
introduction to his own two larger books “linglisli Political Institutions” and 
“'Phe Mechanism of the Modern Stale”, and has placed reforcnees to these books 
at the foot of each chapter. 'Pliough brief and elementary, this little volume is 
a very readable account of«thc present system of government in England and 
would serve as a corrective to out of date impressions that people might form 
by reading older writers Walter llagchot, Anson, Maitland and Dicey. There is 
an instructive summary (»f the working of the departments and the local self- 
governing institutions of Britain. There is a chapter on the Empire. 


S. C. 
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The September Number of the Criterion (a quarterly 
review edited by T. S. Eliot) is over-weighted on the literary 
side. There are hardly any articles of general interest, though 
the specialist will find of great value the contributions on “ Jolin 
Milton,” “ The Ambassadors ” “ Double Titles in Early English 
Drama.” The book reviews are interesting. The Editor’s 
comments on the withdrawal from circulation of Miss Radcliffe 
Hall’s novel, the Well of Loneliness are balanced and. sensible. 
Emil Ludwig’s recent peace propaganda elicits the following 
remark.s. Mr. Ludwig seems to be one of those who desire to 
propagate the theory that pre-war Germany may have been 
bellicose because of the Hohenzollern monarchy, and that post- 
war Germany must be pacific because it is Socialist socialist, tliat 
is in that safe, humdrum, capitalist, iniddlecla.ss way that is 
comforting to everybody. There are many people in France and 
England who fall in with this theory, and who congratulate 
everybody in a comfortable liberal way, whenever the nationalists 
suffer reverses in the Cjerman elections, lint this theory docs not 
honour either our intelligence, or the German Nation, or human 
nature. A nation is neither more nor less aggressive becau.se it 
has a King or an Emperor, or a President, or a Committee as its 
nominal head. The fact that the people does not want war is no 
security against war; and a “people” is not a whit more reliable 
than an individual sovereign. The causes of modern war and 
“ war ” means here war between peoples on the same level of 
civilization lie deep in economic and financial matters. All that 
the common man who is not a specialist in these matters can say 
is this, that the more individuals there arc in a nation who can 
think intelligently and independently, the less inclined for war 
that nation will be. And the more , uniform public opinion is in 
any country, the more stereotyped in prejudice, the more 
dangerous will that nation be. And things being as they are, 
such soporifics as Mr. Ludwig are dangenvas. All people above 
the barbaric level desire j)eace in general ; but they should not 
be allowed to persuade themselves that the desire for peace is 
enough to ensure it; though intelligent vigilance and independent 
criticism will help to preserve it. 

HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The October number of the Hibbert Journal contains a 
spirited reply by Dr. Farquhar to Mr. Turnbull’s observations on 
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the relations of Hinduism and Christianity. Dr. Farquhar’s 
obiter dicta arc useful as revealing the workings of a devoted 
(jliristian mind which is determined to trace everything good in 
llinduisai to Christianity. Our readers should know what others 
think of Hindus and Hinduism and the prospects of Christian 
missions. Dr. Farquhar sets forth the following reasons for his 
conviction that “ in the future the Hindu people will accept the 
crucified Saviour and become a glorious Church for his service.” 

During the first twenty years of my life in India practically 
my whole time was spent in direct Christian work among many 
educated Hindus, first in Calcutta, later in visits to many other 
])arts of India. The most significant sections of my experience 
during those years were the long conversations I had Avith 
individual Hindus on religious matters. In some cases a convinced 
Hindu did his utmost to show me the error of my Christian 
way of thinking ; on other occasions a Hindu student would 
read portions of a Gospel with me and would attempt to get its 
real meaning and value; but in a very large number of cases a 
Hindu, young or old, poured out the need, sorrow, repentance, 
anguish or aspiration of his sou! and asked for sympathy and 
Christian advice. A part of my work was thus of the nature of 
a clinic, and in that my c.xperience gradually reached form and 
clearness; and the outcome of the whole was the conviction that 
in Hinduism there is nothing that can take the place of the Living 
Saviour tcho, in Love for Man, became Man, died for our 
redemplion, hut rose again, and noic lii'cs to lead us, through 
Repentance and Spiritual Cleansing, to a Ncie Life of 'Devotion, 
obedience and dependence on him for all our Religious Needs. 
Such, in barest outline, was my experience in dealing with many 
men through many years. 

There are then certain large facts of a more visible order 
Avhich suggest to the reflective mind that forces are already 
working in India which seem to presage a great overturning in 
the future. 

(1) I begin with tlie most important fact that Hinduism is a 
polytheism, while modern thought carries Avithin it the conviction 
that the AA’hole universe, in all its inconceivable vastness, is one, 
and is therefore the creation, the expression, the garment of a 
single Supreme Spirit, Hence to open-eyed men nothing less than 

faith which acknoicledges, obeys ami adores the supreme spirit 
can be the religion of modern men. 

(2) There is a widespread feature of modern Hinduism 
which fits perfectly into the idea which Ave have just emphasised, 
that the necessary outcome of the pressure of modern science and 
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philosophy upon educated minds is the conviction that nothing 
less than inonotheism is fit to be the religion of thinking men. 

The future of present-day Hinduism to which we refer is 
this, that although Hinduism is actually a polytheism, practically 
every educated H indu calls himself a monotheist and expects to be 
recognized as such by Moslems, Zoroastrians and Christians. 
What justification do they offer for the claim ? It is built on the 
position of the chief god in the case of each of the great Hindu 
sects. 

(3) In India during the last 100 years practically every form 
of Hinduism, and also Zoroastrianism and Islam, have come 
under Christian influence so seriously that some thirty fresh 
religious organisations have been formed, each created with the 
definite purpose of leavening the old religious system with just 
so much Christian and modern reform as sliall enable the consti- 
tuency to weather the serious storms in which the new ideas and 
practices of the Church and the advance of modern thought have 
involved the educated classes in all parts of the country. Perhaps 
the Brahma Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and the Arya Saiiuij 
are the most influential of these movements, but all have proved 
vigorous and effectual in varying measure. They form the second 
perhaps the most noticeable indication of the extraordinary 
impact of Christianity. 

The truth is that in these movements Christianity is 
omnipresent. All teach either monotheism or some form of 
theology which can be dressed in monotheistic robes. (Jod in 
each is called Father of men ; and the brotherhood of all men is 
emphasised, even in those organisations which represent caste as a 
most healthy form of community life! Idolatry is in most cases 
abandoned; but some leaders defend it and iksc it. In a number 
of these organisations one finds, instead of temple-worship, a 
religious service, consisting of Prayers, Praise, Readings from a 
Sacred book and exhortation, preci.scly like a simple Protestant 
service. The methods of propaganda used by these groups arc 
in all cases copied from Christian Missions. Here, then, is 
Christian influence being disseminated by Hindus through their 
own defensive organisations. 

(4) The educated class in India to-day is dominated by the 
idea that the people of India must become a vigorous, self- 
governing, modern nation. They also see plainly that national 
vigour and the capacity for self-government are impossible 
without the peculiar acquirements and characteristics of a modern 
people. Hence their passion for the spread of education and 
enlightenment, for the uplift of all backward communities for 
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the strengthening of the press and for the introduction of certain 
measures of social reform. 

Most of these social and religious changes are, on the one 
hand, Inconsistent with the rules and customs of the national 
reli^on, but, on the other, are all in full accordance with the 
teaching and the spirit of Jesus. 

(5) About one-sixth of the whole population of India i.e. 
a mass of humanity larger than the whole population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are outcastes, i.e. people of such low 
origin and culture that for more than 2,000 years Hindus have 
regarded them as too foul for ordinary human intercourse. They 
have thus been kept outside the caste system and Hindus 
take care not to touch them : hence they are frequently 
called “The Untouchables.” The result of this severe and 
long-continued ostracism has necessarily been that these poor 
people have made no progress, but remain gross, unclean, 
uneducated, untrained, with only the slightest rudiments of 
culture to this day. 

I. issions have drawn scores of thousands of those human 
brothers of ours into the Christian Church, and the work still 
goes on. But the point of living interest in the story lies here, 
that the touch of Christ soon fills these people with another 
spirit: they become new men and women; they cultivate 
cleanliness, take a pride in their houses and eagerly seek educa- 
tion for their children. Above all, their character at once begins 
to rise and expand in the love and sunshine of Christ. Hindus 
frankly recognise the very great value of the influence of Christ 
in their case ; and the Christianised Outcaste is no longer treated 
by Hindus as an Outcaste. In many a Christian High School 
the son or grandson of an Outcaste holds good position as a 
teacher, and frequently has Brahman boys as pupils. Thus does 
Jesus “lift up the needy from the dunghill”. 

(6) In every section of India one meets numbers of educated 
Hindus who are impressed with the character of Jesus, and some 
of them use the Lord’s Prayer and read from the Gospels daily. 
1 have met Hindu fathers who read selected passages from the 
Gospels with their children daily. Every Christian educationalist 
in India knows Hindu parents who deliberately send their 
children to Christian sqhools and colleges, in order that they 
•iiay hear the Gospels read and e.vpounded and may have the 
ethical teaching of Jesus planted in their hearts from their 
earliest years. Yet these men do not intend to become Chistiaiis 
themselves nor to make their chiUlrem Christians, 
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Thus it is not merely the multiform service done by 
Christian Missions for the afflicted, the sick, the poor and moral 
movements (mediated by Christ, as we have seen) which are 
slowly leavening Hindu Society, but the moral and religious 
principles of the Saviour in all their depth and strength. 

(7) But if Christ has already done so much for India, and 
if men in general recognise in a greater or less degree the value 
of His teaching, what do the educated classes think of Christ 
Himself: Mr. Gandhi calls him “the Ideal Man”, and if my 
experience is trustworthy a considerable percentage of educated 
Hindus would be ready to use the same phrase. It is heard also, 
nowadays, in the Far East; especially in China and Japan. 

Yet neither Mr. Gandhi nor any other Hindu seems to realise 
what the phrase implies. Jesus is “The Ideal Man”; no other 
human being has approached him. Whence, then, came this 
perfect mind and character, alone, unapproachable, among the 
crowding generations of men ? How arc we to account for this 
unparalleled miracle ? 

But the recognition of Jesus as the Ideal Man rai.ses a much 
larger issue. It is recognised on all hands that he is the very 
embodiment of the religion which he preached. If w'hen he is 
the Ideal Man Chrstianily must be the fthui! lieliffinn. How 
can Mr. Gandhi escape from that inference.^ 

Thus a day will come when the light will break into the 
hearts of the leaders of Hinduism. Her most intellectual and 
spiritual men will at last see that Jesus brings light and life 
and that the Hindu needs His help. Then will they recognise 
in Jesus the Saviour of India and will fall at his feet in 
inexpressible gratitude and adoration. 

If a well educated Christian missionary can sincerely believe 
all this, it only shows the extraordinary difficulty which men 
have in penetrating to the spirit of other religions. The article 
on ‘Philosophy ic'ithout Metaphysics’ by Edmond Holmes and “ t he 
liirth of Great Poem" by Mr. Middleton Murry are noteworthy. 


WHAT IS HAPPENINCJ TO MISSIONS? 

Mr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor of Missions in the 
Divinity School of Yale University writes in the Autumn number 
oiThe Yale lieviexi) on “What is happening to Missions." lh‘ 
mentions two causes which “strike at the very root of Missions. ^ 
There is a questioning of missions in circles from which the 
support must come, 
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“Some active church members are wondering whether Christia- 
nity is the best and the final religion, or simply one among many, 
and, like others, imperfect. Historical study— the “higher criticism” 
—is shaking the Protestant belief in the infallibility of the Bible, 
and science in its multifarious forms— bchaviouristic psychology 
among the latest— is raising questions about such fundamental 
beliefs as the existence and nature of God and the validity of the 
religious experience. Many, aghast at the weaknesses in Western 
civilization disclosed by the war, are wondering whether we ought 
not to make America and Europe more nearly Christian before 
venturing to teach other peoples. The criticisms of the hundreds 
of foreign students in our midst have enhanced this query. Foreign 
travel and the increasing flood of books about the non-Occidental 
world are adding their effect : a consciousness of the excellencies 
of other civilizations is becoming widespread. The trip around 
the world is almost as easy except on the pocket-book, as is a 
summer in Europe, a'nd hundreds are making it now who fifteen 
years ago would not have dreamed of attempting it. Many of 
them see little and understand less, but they come back with 
decided opinions, which are often unfavourable to missions. 
Books and magazines, moreover, and such figures as a Gandhi and 
a Tagore have given us a greater respect for the Orient, Where 
once the movement of influence was only from the Occident to 
the Orient, now, as in the latter part of the eighteenth century— 
and even more -the Orient is beginning to invade the Occident. 
He who listens with respect to Hindu lecturers or admires 
Gandhi is not prepared to declare that religion which nourished 
them evil or to be as enthusiastic about sending missionaries 
as he once was. The kind of missionary enthusiasm which was 
based upon a conviction that all “heathen” are damned is passing. 

The second disquieting cause assigned for the decrease in giving 
is the division which has occurred in Protestant ranks in the 
attempt to adjust the missionary’s message and programme to the 
conditions just outlined. For more than a hundred years, Pro- 
testent missionaries wdre fairly unanimous as to what constitutes 
the fundamentals of the faith. Spiritually they were the children 
of the revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, called 
themselves Evangelical, and were in general agreed as to what 
Salvation is, and the way in which it is to be attained. Differences, 
of course, there were— between Calvinists and Armenians, and over 
church polity and the sacraments. These, however, fell more and 
hiore into the back-ground and co-operation became the rule. 
National Christian Councils in India, China, and Japan, the 
International Missionary Council and co-ordinating committees in 
11 
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Great Britain and North America came into existence. The new 
issues, however, have brought fresh divisions. Denominations have 
been almost rent in two between Fundamentalists and Modernists. 
In China “The Bible Union” is attempting to purge the mission- 
ary body of Modernists, and Fundamentalists have been waging 
the same fight at home. The bulk of the missionary body is still 
Conservative theologically as is the home constituency, but 
uncertainty is in the air. Agreement no longer exists as to what 
constitutes the missionary’s message. The old shibboleths are 
being uttered by a declining majority. The increasing minority 
have not agreed upon a substitute. In many circles we are witness- 
ing the passing of religious convictions which some of us still in 
early middle life can remember as the fruit of the movement led 
by Moody and his great predecessors. No equivalent has yet taken 
their place. The rapidly growing Protestant liberalism often gives 
out an uncertain sound— and men and women do not stake their 
lives in an alien land on an attempt to propagate a question. 

The Contemporary Review (October 1928) has a good 
number of articles on topics of current interest. Sir George Paisli 
discusses the American Presidential election from the point of 
view of its bearings on British finance. Lord Olivier writes a 
review article on Mr. Raymond Buell’s The Native Problem in 
Africa. Dr. Gooch contributes an article on Lord Haldane. 
While much of the information contained in it is familiar to 
our readers, the personal touches are interesting. 

“Haldane’s affections were as keen as his intellectual interests. 
A picture of his wonderful old mother lying in bed occupied a 
place of honour over his mantelpiece, and his contribution to the 
exquisite little volume Charlotte Elizabeth Haldane, edited by 
his sister, reveals something of a unique rela^’ionship. To his 
sister Elizabeth, who kept house for him in London, he was bound 
by their common interest in philosophical studies. His kindness 
to younger men was in -exhaustible; and Lord Morlcy, critical 
though he was of his colleague’s politics, once told me that if he 
were in trouble he would rather go to Haldane than to anyone 
else. No man of our time had a fuller, richer or more useful life, 
and few have left a larger number of friends and causes to mourn 
their loss.” 

The Nineteenth Century (October 1928) opens with an 
article on The Safeguarding of British Industry by Mr. Cyril 
Atkinson. Mr. Benn writes a very helpful article on the relation 
of culture and commercial training in the Universities. 

“From the experience of nearly half a century of such co-operation in America 
it is now possible to estimate how far the university system there has l>een 
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influenced by contact with industry. The corresponding development in England 
lias been slow, but the question is now receiving increased attention, as, for 
example, is Lord Eustace Percy’s new investigations into the provision of technical 
schools. The value of such training to industry cannot be over-estimated, yet its 
extension in the English universities may constitute a grave danger to the cultural 
studies which it has hitherto been their traditional heritage to guard. The 
ailinirable practice of under-graduates getting experience of agricultural and 
engineering technique during the summer vacation— an American practice now 
spreading to England— is something quite distinct from the intrusion of such 
Mihjccts into the general curriculum of the universities. In the United States this 
latter tendency has been very marked in recent years, as I observed from experience 
as an under-graduate at Princeton University, where I spent a year before 
proceeding in orthodox manner to Cambridge.” 

The chief characteristic of an American university is the absence of constituent 
colleges, and the under-graduates are divided by seniority instead, each year forming 
a unit for organisation purposes. At Princeton there are 2000 students, and as 
four years are required for a degree, each year— or ’class’, as they term it— forms a 
group of about 500 students. All the courses of instruction arc therefore graded 
into four standards suited to consecutive years. 

Two obvious results of this arrangement are the absence of the college tutors 
and hence the placing of emphasis on lectures, which are almost always compulsory 
in America. Owing to the size of the units— the ‘classes’— it is impractical to tutor 
each student individually, apart from the fact that the university cannot afford to 
pay an army of tutors who have no other function. In England the numerous 
college posts of bursar, dean, and so forth, supplement the available salaries and 
provide a means of employing tutors and supervisors who do not necessarily also 
hold a university appointment. Princeton admittedly is a pioneer among American 
universities in introducing a tutorial system, but even there it does not compare 
ill completeness with our Cambridge college methods. 

The American freshman is obliged in any subject to take the first-year course, 
which is a further handicap to brilliance. The well-prepared under-graduate in 
England can work with third-year men if his standard is sufficiently advanced; in 
America— except, I think, at Harvard— he must go through the regular machine. 
Originality is therefore discouraged, and early in his university career the under- 
graduate finds himself becoming standardised. Furthermore, the examination 
comes to be regarded as the chief test of ability, and the emphasis is placed on 
pausing examinations rather than on studying for the sake of study. This weakness 
is encouraged by the absence of external examiners, for as the professors themselves 
usually set the papers, these tend to become a test in the lecture syllabus rather 
than in the subject as a whole. 

The organisation and coippulsion of the American under-graduate possibly had 
its origin in the common practice of matriculating at seventeen. Certainly a fourth 
year’s residence is required for a degree in America instead of our three, and the 
disciplining of freshmen compares whith the supervision in senior year English 
schools. Whatever its beginning, this compulsory element in American universities 
has been the subject of heated debate, yet, curiously enough, its academic discussion 
has overlooked its secondary, but important, function in relation to training for 
commerce. The question hinges on whether it is better to require a compulsory 
standard of the great mass of students, or, as in England, to cater primarily for the 
few brilliant men, and to let the majority work out their ow'ii academic salvation. 

On the other hand, whether the subjects taught at the American universities 
*re good is a very different question, and in my opinion more fundamental. The 
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provision of tedinicai training is not so general as is sometimes supposed, but 
many of the courses would only be found in England at the purely technical 
school. As illustrating this tendency in America Sir Arthur Shipley once met 
a young lady student who intended to supplement Greek History and Shakespeare 
with lessons in chemistry and pottery. 'It is only fair to add,* Sir Arthur 
said with charcteristic humour, *that such a course is unusual.' But even 
among my own few friends is a Harvard student who is now reading Medicine, 
having tried his hand already at everything from Romantic literature to the 
study of stained glass. Here again an explanation may be found, for, as a 
critic once remarked, even a university course in the scientific management 
of a hotel has its advantages for those who may have to spend much of their 
lives at the mercy of hotel managers! 

The purely material outlook that may arise in the absence of humanising 
studies make practical efficiency the paramount consideration. The example 
may seem at first sight irrelevant, but probably the increase in divorce in 
America is a symptom— it reflects, at least, a want of being able to adapt 
one's outlook to circumstances and showing consideration for the whims and 
wishes of others. The American tends to do everything in such a matter-of 
-fact, deadly serious way, when a little more recreation and ability to amuse 
himself, even to laugh at himself, would work a wonderful change in his 
outlook on life. 

As regards the advent of technical training in England, I cannot do better 
than refer to a correspondence appearing in 77/e 77mes in recent weeks. Dr. 
Janies Bowie, of the Manchester College of Technology, started the discussion 
in a letter advocating technical training, interspersed with actual experience in 
business, as the desirable course. He suggested that the English universities 
should take the situation---to use his words — ‘by the forelock,’ and initiate at 
once more facilities for technical training, and he quoted in his favour the 
Balfour Committee’s Report on this tendency in America. The approach to 
Dr. Bowie’s proposal must necessarily differ in the universities of such industrial 
towns as Manchester and Leeds, where many technical classes are already 
provided, but to replace the more cultural studies of the older universities by 
technical training would seem to show a lack of perspective, if not an actual error. 

To recognise that the matter turns on what is the function of a university 
does not detract from its importance to industry. Indeed, it will surely be a 
sad day for industry itself when cultural studies are given second place. Technical 
ability is always wanted, but what appears to be even more necessary to-day are 
breadth of mind and a sense of proportion. 'Ehese factors may often be acquired 
through other channels, but are certainly forthcoming from the period for 
disinterested study and reflection which the years at our English universities 
provide. A knowledge of business principles may usually be obtained afterwards 
if a methodical approach to study has been acquired irt even small measure at the 
universities, yet if the business sense is altf»gether lacking no amount of special 
training will inculcate it. 

Then has the English universily nothing to learn from America? If 
resent the intrusion of technical training, what contribution have Oxford and 
Cambridge to make to industry and its many problems? 

Most emphatically wc have much to learn, but just as the American’s lesson 
concerns the intangible art of living, so our problem is chiefly a psychologica 
one. I suggest that our older universities as tliey stand can do more to change t e 
pace of our industrial life than by all the vocational and technical training that cou 
possibly be added to their existing curriculum. Briefly, they have got to recognise 
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the moral service rendered by business and industry and, instead of secretly fostering 
the traditional contempt for commerce, to take the lead in encouraging the spirit 
of service. 

The modesty of business is a worthy characteristic, and cultural matters 
rightly are given first place, but 1 suggest with a full sense of reverence that 
Cambridge has got to abandon once and for all the God versus Mammon attitude. 
The enlightened professional man has hitherto joined hands with the academic, 
while the wretched business man was regarded with prayerful commiseration. 
His charity— which incidentally included much towards the cost of running the 
universities— has been often regarded merely as conscience money. As a result, 
even the business man has tended to share this view and devote his spare time 
to good works, so it can hardly be wondered at if the university man has not 
devoted to his business all that zeal and enthusiasm with which, for instance, he 
would have approached the teaching profession or the Bar. He has, in fact, lacked 
the conscious justification for his existence which is essential to a full life, and 
this, I suggest, in the science of living is as much a serious defect as the 
American's lack of the art of living. 

How deeply ingrained is this conception of service is well illustrated by the 
practice of students earning their expenses while resident at the university. If 
business were regarded with the least contempt, this would reveal itself among 
iiudcr-graduatcs, whose motives the world over— whatever the outlook of their 
seniors- are certainly stamped with integrity. Princeton is often classed as being 
rather select among American universities, yet 25 per cent -or 500 out of the 2000 
under-graduates— are earning part of their expenses by work of one kind or another. 
They serve as clerks in the local banks, assistants in book shops, and run newspaper 
agencies under the supervision of a University Bureau of Student Employment. 
Many of these men could not afford a university education but for this supplement 
to their means; others by caniiiig can give themselves just those little adjuncts 
which make all the difference between pinching and plenty. Altogether over 
40,000 dollars was earned last year by Princeton under-graduates. All the waiting 
at tabic in the university dining-halls is done by students, who are able to earn 
entire board by serving a certain number of tables per week, and a good bonus 
for anything above this minimum. They put on their white aprons and carry 
trays at one meal and sit with their friends at the next ; and such is the general 
recognition of service that those w'ho take on such work do not suffer in social 
status thereby. The whole scheme is run on a sound financial basis ; it is in no 
sense of charity, and there is a complete absence of condescension towards these 
men. Personally I found it the most u.sual thing to be seated at a table w'ith one’s 
host friend as waiter, and naturally to have a lively conversation with him. 
Everyone, in fact, may work for his living without prejudice in America. 

It is of course, arguable that it is undesirable for students to have to work at 
all and that scholarships are* a better solution ; that is an incidental problem w Inch 
1 shall not discuss. The point 1 w'ant to make is that there is no contempt for 
business in American university circles, an attitude w hich w'e in England would 
do well to copy. 

In the matter of practical organisation, we cannot introduce the American 
compulsory methods, even if it were desirable because, for one thing, the tutorial 
supervision we enjoy makes them largely unnecessary. Yet in the interests of 
the growing numbers of university men going into business we might well meet 
them half-way by requiring stricter discipline as regards their studies, at least in 
freshman year. Anything which will lessen the difficulty afterw'ards in settling 
down to hard and uncongenial work is worthy of serious consideration. As to the 
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most suitable studies, here again I will venture repetition— that the university 
should avoid providing special training, which is the function of the technical 
school, and that the business man in embryo should take philosophical courses 
rather than those of a so-called practical nature. 

Personally 1 hope Oxford and Cambridge at least will always continue to 
provide, as hitherto, for the Church, the academic world and the professions, 
which certainly have first claim on the cultural facilities of the universities. Let 
us learn from the position in America to avoid at all costs the purely technical 
studies, but in so doing we must be quite clear that we arc not influenced by any 
secret contempt for practical commercial pursuits. 

To look at the matter purely from the academic view, the adoption of this 
new attitude is essential. Once business men feel they arc understood and that 
their service is a worthy one, they will endow and encourage the development of 
the universities. I know this appears a low basis of approach, but after all 
someone has got to pay for education, and you cannot reasonably expect business 
men to help those by whom they arc despised. Knglish benefactors arc coming 
again to the fore, as in the case of the generous gifts of Sir Edward Urothcrtnii, 
the chemical manufacturer, to the University of Leeds, and of the Wills family to 
Bristol. But in America, at Princeton in particular, every graduate regularly 
subscribes to his university, and funds are seldom lacking for adequate remuner- 
ation of the faculty, for new buildings and libraries, and all the other provisions 
essential to a healthy and progressive university. The suggestion is sometimes 
made that in consequence American university ' presidents ’—as they term their 
chancellors— are merely pawns in the hands of finance. Undoubtedly its hold 
over some institutions is oppressive, but having met President Lowell of Harvard 
as well as Dr. Hibbcn, of Princeton, 1 have no hesitation in dismissing such 
criticism as applied to the important universities.” 

It is very clear that American Universities are more democratic 
in spirit, and distinctions between the rich and the poor count 
for little. Indian universities will profit much by bearing in 
mind the educational developments of America. Mr. Mayo's 
contribution on Unemployment and Examinalions sliows that 
we have the same problems the world over. Mr. Fo.x-Straii}* ways 
writes with enthusiasm of the ‘ Rotary ’ ideals. We may also 
mention here Brigadier General Store’s article on the Trades 
Union Congress and Mr. Dodd’s paper on The Increasing Value 
of Sunlight. 

Fortnightly Review (October 1928) Dr. Well’s article on 
IMacaulay as a man of Letters is a sort of. belated reply to the 
criticisms of Matthew Arnold, Moricy, Cotter Morrison and 
Raleigh. Sir Lionel Gust gives his recollections of Eton days 
when he was a school fellow of Curzon and other well known 
figures. Apart from the usual political articles, the discussion of 
Tolstoy’s Heroines is interesting. 
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lord RIRKENHEAD'S retirement. 

T he news of Lord Birkenhead’s resignation has been received 
in India, without any great regret. It was not so when 
the late Mr, Montague quitted the India Office. The reasons for 
Lord Birkenhead’s resignation seem to be personal and the 
correspondence between him and Mr. Baldwin so far published 
does not disclose any difference on questions of policy. When four 
years ago Lord Birkenhead became the Secretary of State for India 
his undisputed talents and undisguised ambition raised great 
expectations of an eventful term of office. That such anticipations 
came to nothing is to say the least of his administration of Indian 
affairs which was marked throughout by an unfortunate pose of 
condescension. But to judge his worth on the basis of these four 
barren years is to do scant justice to a man whose record of 
achievement in other spheres ( particularly in Law) has been 
singularly fruitful. That he is quitting the stage of public life, 
where he had been no mean figure in quest of a commercial career 
in the city raises a question of great importance to the future of 
British politics. It is well know'ii that Lord Birkenhead never 
regarded modesty as a virtue and had always rated his worth at a 
much higher figure than £5000 a year. Indeed, at the very height 
of his practice as a barrister he was making a much larger amount 
and there is no reason why commerce should not treat him hand- 
somely. If service of State had ceased to be paying, a man of 
Lord Birkenhead’s philosophy of life cannot be blamed for turning 
to more remunerative occupations. But this exodus of first class 
brains from the Downing street to the Lombard Street is a new 
feature in British politics where hitherto ministership under Crown 
has been regarded as the goal of honorable ambition. To attempt 
to retain the services of eminent men by raising ministerial salaries 
is to plan for what is manifestly impossible, for in no 
event can the State compete successfully with commerce, if 
emoluments be the sole consideration. Public service is only for 
those that regard it as a privilege and they should not expect 
more than a modest wagei 
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INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

In the recent session of the League Assembly I^ord Lytton, 
speaking on behalf of India made a notable pronouncement. 
While commenting at length on the League’s financial methods, 
he advanced a very justifiable complaint that the annual quota due 
from India was far too heavy. He pointed out that it was higher 
than that of any State except the permanent members of the 
Council. ‘.It is well known that the proportion of benefit that 
India is deriving from the activities of the League is far from 
being commensurate with her share in the expenditure. The same 
funds might, as suggested by Lord Lytton, be used with advantage 
in India. We hope that the League of Nations will mind the 
warning given by Lord Lytton that there is a widespread feeling 
in India not only that the League did not carry out work of 
value to the Eastern countries but that its tendency is chiefly 
to strengthen European interests at the expense of other eontinents 
and races. There is no gain-saying the fact that the League 
has made very little appeal to the Indian mind. While we 
commend so much of what Lord Lytton has said we cannot, 
however, agree with him in respect of the solution he has suggested. 
It is not enough that the League widens its sphere of activity 
and interests itself in Eastern affairs. A wider propaganda and 
increasing collabcration between East and West may make the 
League more popular than it is now. But the real .solution lies 
in the engendering of conseiousness among Indians that their 
country can participate on terms of equality with the other 
members of the League. The Indians should also feel that those 
who represent India on the Couneils of the League are persons 
chosen by the Legislative Assembly. So long as these two ideas 
are operating it is not reasonable to expect the Indians to enthuse 
over the League of Nations, whose decisions they can now little 
help to make. Meanwhile the claim put forward by Lord Lytton 
for limitation of India’s financial contribution is a very urgent one. 


THE BRAHMO CENTENARY. 

The celebration of the Brahmo centenary is an event of great 
national importance. It is not merely the Brahmos that cherish 
the memory of Raja Ram Mohan Roy with grateful reverence. 
Even those who do not belong to the fold regard him as not merely 
one of the notable figures in recent Indian history but one 
of the great makers of modern India. The Brahmo Samaj of which 
he was the founder started as a movement of revolt against 
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Hinduism. But in truth, it is an off-shoot of it. The jE^round- 
work of its philosophy is drawn from the Upaiiishads. Its austere 
monotheism, its simplicity, its catholicity arc the features of 
purer and truer Hinduism. It is true that an appalling mass of 
superstition and dead ceremonial had disfigured the essence of 
Hinduism in Ram Mohan Roy’s time out of all recognition. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy did what Erasmus and Luther have done in a 
different epoch and in a different continent, of rebelling against 
what could no longer be tolerated. By his great labours the 
conscience of the race was quickened. The weaknesses of the parent 
religion were laid bare and the needed correction was imparted, 
in a sense the work of the Brahmo Samaj is over in this land. 
Its mission is fulfilled. It has liberalized the Hindu mind and 
enlarged its horizon. Hinduism has absorbed and assimilated 
the central idea of Brahmoism and in doing so it has simply 
repeated the process that has gone on for ages in this land. 
While the contribution of Brahmo Samaj to the philosophical 
doctrine of India is not very great, its value as a movement of 
social purification has been unique. If today Hinduism is able 
to be on the threshold of a new epoch, a career of high spiritual 
adventure and social reconstruction, it is because of the work 
that the Brahmo Samaj has done. 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


The Government’s attitude towards Social Reform has doubtless 
undergone a change since Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s time. It is no 
longer enthusiastic in supporting the advanced opinion. We miss 
to-day the heartiness with which Lord William Bcntinck helped 
to abolish Sati. We very much wish that the Government 
should evince more helpful interest in the various bills bearing 
on social reform. It is not enough if the Government is acting 
up to the spirit of the Queen’s proclamation. It was not the 
intention of that great document that the Government should do 
nothing to put down social abuses. Though the passage through 
the Council of State of the Women’s Inheritance Bill is very 
gratifying, the postponement of Sarda’s bill to the Delhi Session 
has caused great disappointment. Besides, the unexpected 
opposition from the Moslem section has created a new compli- 
cation. Unless the Government backs up the bill, there is every 
chance of its defeat. There is no use in leaving these things 
to the people. The enlightened opinion is not organized, while 
obscurantism has on its side the prestige of the Matathipathis whose 
guardianship of religion takes the only form of /a bigoted opposition 
to all healthy reform. The Social reformers look to the Govern- 
12 
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meiit and it is the business of the Government to give, not 
merely what the people want but what is good for them. 

TWO NEW UNIVERSITIES. 

Through the princely munificence of Sir Annainalai Chettfar 
it has been possible to establish a teaching and residential Univer- 
sity in Chidambaram, The objects of the University as stated 
in the Act are to establish faculties for Arts and Sciences and to 
promote Oriental research and scholarship. At the instance 
of the Council the Minister agreed to include technology among 
the faculties to be developed in the new University. It is 
unfortunate that the Minister should have resisted the motion of 
Mr. C. V. Venkataraniana Iyengar to include commerce amotig 
the faculties to be developed. Education in India has been over- 
weighted on the literary side, and it is not too much to expect 
that the new Universities at least would develop the faculty 
of Industry and Commerce and thus demonstrate that a commercial 
or industrial training is by no means less honorable or less useful 
than a course in humanities and sciences. It is a pity that even our 
new ventures are like our old ones. Still if the Chidambaram 
University could succeed in serving the cause of higher learning 
by promoting research in various fields of knowledge, it would not 
only do credit to itself, but would justify the unique benefaction 
of the generous founder. We hope that in the important years of 
its infancy the University will secure sound direction. 

The Andhra University which has been functioning since il.-i 
inception two years ago has not fulfilled the hopes that were raised 
of it. The reasons are not far to seek. In addition to the 
inadequate financial backing, the creative work of the University 
has been seriously crippled by an unedifying wrangle in respect 
of the location of its Headquarters. The select committee of the 
Madras Legislative Council which considered the various amending 
bills asked that the council .should determine once for all the 
character of the University. In vain was the Vice-Chancellor's 
passionate plea that a unitary type of University spread over differ- 
ent centres is inconceivable and that for promoting higher learning 
and engendering a spirit of co-operative endeavour, it was necessary 
that the post-graduate and honors course.s should be concentrated 
at one place; which should be the headquarters of the 
University. The house, unable to make up its mind adjourned 
the question for another three months. While the wrangle 
continues, the University suffers ; and a Vice-Chancellor of fifs*' 
rate ability who combines constructive imagination with expef 
knowledge has been 'unable to do all he can. 
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librarians* task. 

The remarks of Dr. A. D. Lindsay, in connection with the 
51 st Annual Conference of the Library Association are well 
worth attention: 

Referring to the important part the public librarian could play, Dr. Lindsay 
said, “We must be on our guard lest the standard of the specialist dominate us 
and lest wc should think the main thing was done when wc got books into a 
well-ordered library. Nothing was falser. Science and history and philosophy 
i>!«isted ill the minds of the scientist, the historian, and the philosopher, and in 
the minds of the ordinary people in whom the thoughts of those leaders could 
be recreated. To that end the library was an instrument, but it was only an 
instrument. In the use of the iiistruinciit he suggested there was a great field 
f4)r the activities and the personality of the librarian as the person who could help 
the student and the reader to a knowledge of standards and of values. If it 
were objected that it was too much to expect the librarian to be the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of everyone who came to borrow a book and that the 
librarian would need an impossibly huge staff, he was quite sure that, if public 
libraries were to take advantage of their opportunities in adult education, present 
notions of what size of staff a public library required would have to be completely 
revised, and secondly he could already see that in this great university of adult 
education that was growing up in all directions before their eyes, informal talk 
aiul advice about books given in the public library would play a part which nothing 
else could.” 

These remarks arc to be noted particularly in India where 
well equipped libraries are so few and the direction available to 
the reader is not very satisfactory. 

TOO MANY BOOKS. 

In a recent utterance, the Master of Balliol is reported ro have 
said that there were times, when he felt that there were too many 
books and feelins that, if wc could only retain the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Plato’s Republic and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
all the rest might be burnt. Many would like to keep a few 
more and Sir John Lubbock has fixed the number at a hundred 
of what he regards as the best books. It is true that the present age 
suffers from a plethora of books; and a Wells or a Phillip 
Oppenham may be trusted to fill an entire shelf. Not merely 
many books are written ; but books are written on many subjects. 
We do not sec how this could be helped. Knowledge has grown 
!md its departments have multiplied. 'Pastes have become many 
and complex. There arc people wanting books on Egyptology, 
Relativity, Horticulture and Arctic expeditions. The demand for 
light literature ’ has grown. 'Phe habit of running through a novel 
during railway journeys and the still more fashionable habit of 
reading oneself to sleep has created a huge demand for fiction ; 
and in spite of the appalling quantity of ‘ puldishcrs remainders’ 
books do have a sale. Even here the economic law of demand 
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and supply operates. So long as books are wanted, they will be 
published. The only danger is that such prodigious supply 
might engender, promiscuous reading. If it does, it is not the fault 
of the producers, it is the reader’s. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND RECENT LITERATURE. 

Recently two books have been written which in different ways 
bring the great Queen into limelight. One is the fantastic 
Tragedy of Edward VII written by Mr. W. H. Edwards, who in 
spite of the unmistakably English name is a German. The book 
has been found to contain some glaring inaccuracies not to speak of 
much unbalanced criticism. One of the assertions in the book is 
in respect of the contemplated abdication of Queen Victoria. 
Lady Qxford has vehemently asserted that “Queen Victoria never at 
any time thought of abdicating the Throne.” Mr. Buckle recalls 
attention to the Queen’s letters to Lord Beaconsfield and points out 
that she did play with the idea though she might not have been quite 
serious about it. It is useless to pursue this controversy especially 
in respect of an extraordinarily long and dutiful reign. The most 
surprising thing, that has been said about her is in a new play 
written by M. Maurice Rostand, called Napolean IV and 
produced last month in Paris. The author has adopted the 
sensational view, that the Prince Imperial was assassinated by 
England and that Queen Victoria was privy to a conspiracy to 
have him put out of the way. Though wc do not see why this 
reference should lead to diplomatic trouble and should tend to 
impair cordiality between France and England, we cannot commend 
the writer who brings in epi.sodes which are of recent history 
and involving the reputations of persons who are near and dear 
to people still alive. 

KAMALA LECTURER FOR 1928. 

We are greatly gratified that Mr. M. R. Jayakar has been appointed 
by the Senate of the Calcutta University as Ramala lecturer for 1928, 
and that the subject of his lectures will be the “ Ideals of Indian cul- 
ture.” We hope these lectures will be a welcome contribution to the 
work of interpretation and restatement, that is going on in the 
world of Indian thought. While Indian culture has to be rescued 
from the Pundit, it has also to be protected from the scoffer. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Jayakar who brings to bear on his deep 
learning a progressive and liberal mind, is eminently fitted to do 
this. We are sure that his lectures will be awaited with gre^at 
interest, 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF THE STATE. 

I 

THE EASTERN IDEA OF THE STATE. 

By M. RUTHNASWAMY, M.A., (Cantab). Barrister-at-Law. 

The history of the State forms as interesting a subject of study and 
investigation as the history of States. The vicissitudes through 
which the State has gone in the course of time ought to be as 
instructive a subject as that of the vicissitudes that have been the 
lot of the several States of the world. There has been a rise and 
fall in the esteem in which the State has been held by men, as there 
has been a rise and fall in the fortunes of individual States. The 
State has been looked upon at one time as a divine institution, at 
another as the fans et origo of evil. Some peoples have put it up 
and worshipped it as the golden calf, others (or the same people at 
a different epoch in their history) have discovered its feet to be of 
clay although its body may have been gold. One school of political 
philosophers have cursed it with bell book and candle, while 
another has sung paeans in praise of it, reminding one of those 
other pagan priests who shouted till they were hoarse “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians”. Statesmen and Churchmen and 
political philosophers and pamphleteers, after the age of political 
discussion had begun, have spoken for or against the State in a 
babel of tongues. Although we may agree that there is a consensus 
of opinion among political theorists and practical politicians as to 
the necessity of the State, the confusion of voices creeps in as soon 
as questions begin to be asked about the authority of the State, its 
jurisdiction over the individual, and the respect which men 
owe to it. 

The two voices and more that are heard about the State and 
its influence and authority are by no means peculiar to the State 
but are the common fate of all institutions that possess a complex 
texture and present more than one facet to the observers’ eye. One 
or other of its several qualities gets exaggerated from time to time 
and distorts the picture of the ensemble. The best of all good 
qualities when developed out of proportion and unaccompanied by 
the parallel development of its fellows is apt to make a monstrous 
excrescence. It is difficult enough to hold in proper and harmonious 
balance the different qualities of a human personality. But in men, 
at least, the presence of a commanding will keeps improper and 
monstrous developments of character in checkl^and the rule of the 
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golden mean is often observed. But in a State the undue 
development of one or other of its institutions or powers is dfficult 
to control. Circumstances rule the situation and each power of 
the State takes its colour and strength from the reigning needs of 
the time. The circumstances of an England, distracted by the 
chaos of the Wars of the Roses and the futility of a premature 
constitutionalism allowed the Tudor King to become Pope and 
Emperor in one. The Polish Diet with its fantastic liberum veto 
was the institutional expression of the strength of, perhaps, the most 
powerful nobility of the middle ages which was interested in 
keeping down the power of its alien kings. A sickly suspicion of 
the power of a strong executive and a strong legislature, however 
well grounded in historical circumstances, accounts for the 
sovereign powers granted to the Judiciary from which the United 
States of America has already begun to suffer. Even rulers of men 
like a Moses or a Napoleon cannot always or completely dominate 
the development of the institutions of a State. Napoleon, like 
Augustus before him could not do away with deliberative 
assemblies although his contempt for them is well known. The 
traditions of the Revolutionary debates are illuminated by that 
scene of 18th Brumaire when Nepoleon blenched before the gesture 
of the Corps des A nciens and, when the fortunes of Bonapartism 
were saved by the nerve of his more resourceful brother Lucien. 
Institutions have a life of their own and all of them do not obey 
their primum mobile. The theory of the separation of pow'ers is 
easy enough to state and easy enough to realize, as the constitutions 
of England and of the United States of America have proved in 
different fashions. But the usurpation of sovereignty by one or 
other of these powers is a common event in history and accounts 
for half the disrepute into which the State has fallen from time to 
time. The State is often judged by one or other idea that domi- 
nates it for a time or by this or that prominent institution, rarely 
by the picture which it presents as a whole. 

Consciousand continuous political thought began with the 
Greeks. But some casual political thinking there was even before 
them. The government of men is such a daily occurence that 
man, whatever the stage of his political development and whatever 
his political organisation may be, cannot help thinking, however 
fitfully of it. What did the State mean to the ancient Hindus, or 
to the Medes or the Persians or the Egyptians or the Chinese ? It 
is difficult in the absence of any specific political literature among 
these ancient peoples to reconstruct their attitude to the State. 
Some of them were not grown up enough to think of the State, 
among others the State was not grown up enough to think about. 
But from stray refejpnces, from the general philosophy of life of the 
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people or from historical facts, one can form a picture of the 
general attitude of these ancient peoples to the State. The first 
State of history is probably to be found in Sumer and Akkad of 
Mesopotamia. It is interesting to note that the first peoples of 
history were practical, positive, realistic men. The first rulers of 
Chaldea, the Sumerians, the Akkadians, the Elamites were genial 
rulers compared to their successors, the Assyrians, and the State was 
to their people a useful organisation which pressed neither very 
hard nor very light on them. But the esprit positif and freedom 
from religious preoccupation of Chaldaea were exaggerated in the 
Assyrians and led to their standing out as the most cruel people of 
history. The Assyrian incriptions drip with blood. “ The harness, 
the armour, the trophies of my victory ” says Sennacherib' in one 
of them, “ float in the blood of my enemies as in a river ”. After a 
victory over revolted subjects Assurbanipal commemorated it in 
these terms “ I have killed half the population. I built a wall 
before the great walls of the city. 1 impaled alive the chiefs of the 
revolt and I covered the wall with their skins. Some were walled 
up alive in the masonry others were impaled around the wall . . 

. . I heaped up their heads in the form of a crown and their corpses 
in the form of a garland”.® What could the State have been to a 
people governed by such rulers but a nightmare of blood and dust ? 
No State could have roused such undying hatred among its subjects 
as the Assyrian. 

If we go from Assyria to India we enter upon a new world 
altogether. While the State in Assyria pressed heavy and hard on 
the people, in ancient India it touched the people very lightly 
indeed. Ancient India with its religious and philosophic pre- 
occupation thought, it must be confessed, little of the State, nor 
was that little flattering to it. The social organisation par excels 
lence and of paramount authority in Hindu India was Caste which 
dominated both ruler and ruled. Society dominated the State, 
whereas, elsewhere, the State has dominated Society. It was 
Custom and not Law that regulated the relations between indivi- 
duals. The necessity of the State was, no doubt, recognized but it 
was tolerated as a necessary evil. According to Mann, punishment 
was the bond that held the State together at\d DandaNiti is one of 
the most important chapters in Hindu political theory. Fear, says 
Manu®, was the origin of the State. With a philosophy of life 
which had Caste as its atmosphere it is not to be wondered that 
the State and its representative, the King, were kept in their proper 
place in ancient India. It did not require all the patriotic 
scholarship of the modern renaissance in India to prove that 
the power of the ancient Hind” King was limited. His power 

^ Quoted ill De Morgan's Los pre iiiercs civilisations. 2* Ibid. 

3 The Laws of Manu VII 3-vi. 
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was limited not because the government was constitutional 
but because the State was only half alive. Large provinces 
of ancient Indian life were outside the jurisdiction of the 
State. The Dharma Sastras regulated the whole of the social 
life of the people without let or hindrance from the King, 
the titular head of the State. The Brahman priesthood kept the 
religious life of the people outside the influence of the secular 
power. Caste and Custom ruled the rest of the private and public 
life of ancient India. The ancient Indian State was a tax-gathering 
rather than a law-making State. Arthasastra was the science and 
art not so much of Politics as of public administration, especially 
of public finance. The chief duties of the State were the punish- 
ment of crime and the filling of the King’s treasuries. That is why 
it had so few contacts with the people. That is why it was of so 
little account to the people. They asked little of it and it gave 
little to them, beyond maintaining the irreducible minimum of 
political organisatian, with what precarious success the history of 
India is there to tell. 

It may be difficult for us to whom the State is the most 
important institution of social life to think of a time when the 
State occupied the smallest place in the life of a people. But such 
times have been. One such period was in the transition between 
the breakdown of the Roman Empire and the formation of States 
in mediaeval Europe when the State was nowhere and the C^hurch 
in the person of the Bishops was everywhere keeping law and 
order. In ancient India, Caste, Custom and Religion squeezed the 
State into a very small corner of Indian public life. The state 
of things that was normal under the influence of the Hindu philo- 
sophy of life was only made a little more intense by Buddhism. As 
G. K. Chesterton points out in a recent essay,’^ whereas the Christian 
philosophy of life holds out to us the hope that if we seek first the 
Kingdom of God everything else will be added unto us, the 
Buddhist philosophy of life enjoins us to seek the Kingdom of God 
because nothing else exists. The State was, with the things of the 
earth, the result of desire. Buddha leaving his palace in the 
middle of the night, the subject of so many of the Gandhara 
sculptures, was not only renouncing a State but called upon his 
followers to renounce the State. Asoka calling a halt to his 
conquests in mid-career refused even to dream the dream, which 
never came true, of every great Indian ruler of achieving the unity 
of India. He made the great refusal not because he felt himself 
unequal to the task but because he did not think the task 
worth >»hile. The State was not such a fine thing that the 


* The Everlasting Man. 
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jurisdiction of one single State must be extended over all India. 
Buddhist institutions carried a step further than Hinduism the 
ancient Indian indifference to the State. The monastic life and 
its institutions not only withdrew large numbers of people from 
political life but reduced the quantity of life lived in the State. 
Asoka’s decrees are veritable sermons in stone. As we learn from 
Fa Hien’s Travels monasteries were the most important buildings 
of the Buddhist period. The organising genius of the people 
found its expression in the ganas, the sanghas and sabhas of 
Buddhist ecclesiastical life. The history of Buddhist India is 
largely the history of Buddhism in India. The State was of little 
consequence in Buddhist India. Nor did Buddhism contribute 
much to the prestige or power of the State elsewhere. In China, 
it was not able to displace Confucius or ancestor-worship or the 
family. In Japan it shelved the Mikado and created that gulf 
between the spiritual headship of the Mikado and the temporal 
power of the Shogun which, together with its consequence, the 
feudal strifes of the Samurai clans, was the chief cause for the late 
flowering of Japan as a powerful and progressive State. Harakiri 
(one way of renouncing desire) encouraged if not invented by 
Buddhism, and the good form of Japanese chivalry, known as 
Buchido, served only to increase the prestige of the clans, and did 
nothing to increase the power of the State. Neither in Hindu nor 
in Buddhist India, did the State fill any considerable place in the 
life of the people, and it got the respect, its small place deserved. 
The State was not the great Leviathan in ancient India. It was 
very small fry indeed. 

When from India we turn to China wc meet a kind of life 
altogether new. We leave the land of religious pre-occupation 
and philosophical speculation far behind us. We come upon a 
practical people who devote themselves more to material pros- 
perity than to philosophical theory. 'I'heir philosophy of life 
is practical and rational, if it is not frankly materialistic. Their 
religion in fact is morality. Their politics also is morality. When 
Chi K’ang Tzu asked Confucius what government was, he said, 
“to govern is to keep straight ”. In reply toother enquiries he 
rings the changes on the same thesis. 'The art of government 
consisted in the sovereign doing his duty as a sovereign, the 
subject, his duty as a subject, the father his duty as a father, 
and the son, his duty as a son. If the king were good, the people 
Would be good. Personal morality of the king is the secret of 
good government. For " if the ruler cherishes the principle of 
self-control, the people will be docile to his commands.” If “the 
ruler is personally upright his subjects will do their duty 

* The Sayings of Confucius eviited by Giles. 
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unbidden.” Punishment, least of all capital punishment, u^ould 
be unnecessary if the king were good. According to the Chinese 
philosopher the two requisities of good government are domestic 
order and individual self-control. Although the title of son of 
Heaven is given to the King, it does not mean any apotheosis 
of the State. 

The Chinese State has been one of the least governed States 
in the history of the world. On'e of the sayings of Laotzu 
was “Practise non-intcrference in order to win jthe empire.”! 
Confucius quotes the example of the Chinese King Shun who 
did nothing, yet governed well, for “ religiously self-observant, 
he sat gravely on the throne and that is all.” The Chinese kings 
themselves did not think highly of their sovereign position. 
Confucius quotes a Chinese saying “ I have no joy in kingly 
rule, I rejoice only because none can oppose my will.” The 
Chinese State never acquired sonic of the important attributes 
of the modern State. Ail-embracing jurisdiction and coercive 
government were conspicuous by their absence. The Chinese 
did not recognise that separation of civil from criminal 
law which is one of the features of a developed State. The 
Chinese knew no special law of treason till recent times.’’ Unity 
in race, religion, language, civilization and culture have been 
enough to give China all the political unity it needed. Its 
geographical situation and its remoteness from the high roads of 
history gave it a security which few peoples have enjoyed. The 
cultural wall of separation which, much more than the Chinese 
wall, kept it from contact with foreign ideas and influences 
ensured it against disturbances more profound than civil war 
or conquest. Its vast territory, its splendid family system, the 
qualities of enormous industry, stoic patience and small scale 
intelligence have saved China till recent times from those 
economic shocks and upheavals \yhich have been the fate of less 
fortunate, if more progressive, peoples. 'I'owards all this unity, 
integrity and prosperity the S'-ste has contributed little. The 
State has not done so much for China that its people need 
worship nor respect ic beyond ''beying it.* The political organi- 
sation of China was too simpi .- is - i •.* exacting. The Chinese State 
was the Family enlarged. '1 he cult of ancestors still further 
approximated the Chine.se State to a family. The Celestials in 
heaven were Chinese like the Celestials on earth. The Chinese 
State was governed on the patriarchal model. The Emperor was 
the father of his people and the Mandarins were the servants of 
an extended household. They collected the taxes and administered 
justice according to Confucius. Legislation there was none. The 

t Sayings of Laotzu edited by Giles. * Lieber— Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 
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whole duty of political man whether for ruler or ruled lay implicit 
in the books of Confucius. They were the law as well as the 
prophets. Chinese life was too simple to need many laws and too 
stationary to need new ones. 

The impact of the State upon the individual was very light. 
The duties of the State, according to Confucius* consisted in 
providing enough food to eat, in keeping enough soldiers to guard 
the State and in+ securing the confidence of the people. Not to 
interfere with the life of the subjects is the beau ideal of Chinese 
political philosophy. As restrictions and prohibitions are multi- 
plied in the empire the people grow poorer and poorer says 
Laotzu. The greater the number of laws and enactments, the more 
thieves and robbers there will be. Govern a great nation as you 
would cook a small fish, i.e., do not overdo— is the sage advice of 
the same philosopher. As in the Ancient Indian State, tax-gathering 
was the most important function of Government in the Chinese 
State. It is about the abuse of the power of taxation that the 
few political murmurs that we hear are uttered. Mencius, the 
most considerable philosopher after Confucius, advises the King 
to abolish unjust taxation. The Chinese philosophers are not 
oppressed by a sense of the omnipotence of the King. Both 
Confucius and Mencius think that the power of the King is not 
supreme, that an unjust tyrant can be overthrown by the people.+ 
Dynastic revolutions were frequent in the history of China, 
although neither the constitution of government nor the 
condition of the people suffered any change. The State in China, 
although useful was not thought to be of absolute importance. The 
family organisation, the morality of Confucius, the industry of 
the people were enough to carry them through their social life. 
The Chinese State was too large in extent and too simple in its 
constitution to mean anything but a vague idea to the people. 

It is a far cry in space and time from China to Egypt. Not 
so much, it would seem, in regard to the political attitude of the 
two peoples to the State. The ancient Egyptians were a much 
more philosophical and much less materialistic people than the 
Chinese. They no doubt laid score by material prosperity. The 
peasantry of the Nile *were as hardworking, as patient and as 
realistic as that of the Iloangho and Yangetskiang. But the skies 
of Egypt seemed to call for more of that philosophic melancholy, 
that nostalgia of the Infinite, as it has been called, which is the 
note of the greater peoples of history. The ancient Egyptians 
were filled with a sense of the transitoriness of this world. They 
regarded the present life as of little moment. Belief in a future 
life, says De Morgan! absorbed the Egyptian to the neglect of 

Sayings of Confucu>us--ICditcd by Giles. 1 Sayings of Laotzu — Edited by Giles. 

5 Janet— Histoire da la science pijlitiquo Vol. I. 

S De Morgan : Les premieres Civilisations. 
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the thousand things of life on earth, and the kingdom of the 
Pharoahs was not an earthly kingdom. They looked upon their 
houses as hostelries. Their tombs were their eternal homes and 
formed their typical architecture.+ Their interest in public life 
was limited to cultivating the Nile-innundated lands, paying the 
taxes and obeying the scribes that were set over them and building 
the tombs and temples of the King. Contrary to the custom of 
Chaldaea, the land belonged to the king and not to the people 
who held the land as tenants on the tenure of tribute and military 
service.* The Egyptians were one of the most passive and servient 
peoples of history. The bastinado was the typical instrument of 
Egyptian Government. “ A young man ” they had a saying? “ has 
a back to be bruised ; he hears better when he is beaten ” Popular 
insurrections, so frequent among despotically governed States, were 
few and far between in ancient Egypt. The government of the 
Pharaohs lay lightly upon the Egyptians and the subject popu- 
lations, not because it did not exploit them, but because it did 
not penetrate into the private life of the people. The Pharaohs 
never aimed at the egyptianisation of the peoples whom they 
conquered. Their life was one dull round of routine and hard 
work. The rise and fall of the Nile which was the maker of 
Egypt determined that life. The Nile was to the Egyptians the 
State. The legacy of the pyramids is symbolic of what the 
Egyptian Kingship and the Egyptian State meant to the common 
folic. While the excavations at Pompey reveal the life'lived by 
the people at large, the treasures of Egyptian tombs speak to us 
only of the palaced lives of Kings. Egyptian history is well 
summed up in those famous lines of Shelley on Ozymandias, King 
of Egypt. Not only now' but even in the time of Ozymandias’ 

“ Nothing beside remains, round the decay of that colossal v.TC('k 
Boundless and bare the low and level lands stretch far away.” 

To such a people what could the State have been but a distant 
thing, a Sphinx which surveyed their petty lives in lordly 
disdain ? 

Whether in Chaldaea, where the State (except for the Assyrians) 
left people largely to themselves, or in India, where the State was 
overclouded by Society, or in China, where the State was absorbed 
in the Family, or in Egypt, where the people lived for and by a 
river, the State could not have been anything important or 
memorable to their peoples. One fact is enough to prove the 
little hold the State had upon the peoples of oriental antiquity. 
The States of the ancient East were subjected to a never-ending 
cycle of conquest and revolution. These people could not have 
held the State in high esteem, if they let the stranger in at the 
gates with hardly more than a single struggle. To them one rule 
was as good as another. And that marks one of the lowest levels 
to which the reputation of the State may descend. 

t Laurent : Etudes sur riiistoric de rhiimanite — Vol. I. ♦ 

S Seigiiobos. L' Orient. 
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THE DIVINE IN MAN. 

By JOHN W. GRAHAM. 

Thk popular forms of religion in all countries are found to fail as a 
medicine or as a guide to the souls of many whose spiritual 
perceptions, or whose study of history or of science, have 
emancipated them from ancient terrors and hopes, and taken away 
the intellectual background out of which the multitude of gods 
came forth. Must such sceptics maintain a permanently negative 
position out in the cold ? Religion, that is our consciousness of 
God, gives unity to life’s variety, coherence among discords, 
confidence in darkness, and in our better moments, it surrounds 
the clouds of diilness or of storm with a ring of communicated 
glory, showing a sun behind. YV'e miss something real if all this 
becomes meaningless. 'I'his article is written to show that such 
need not be anyone’s fate. Let us fall back upon experience, and 
be wholly independent of tradition and authority, building on a 
foundation of certainty that nothing can take aw’ay, so long as we 
remain sane. Let us leave for the present also, the remarkable 
religious enlightenments that have come to saints and mystics. 
They can wait. We must appeal to ordinary experience in 
order to carry conviction to the ordinary man. 

I ask my readers to grant me three experiences. 

First : - We are not at our best till we have given ourselves 
away to some service ; having lost ourselves we find a quieter, 
stronger and happier* self. Selfishness causes misery before 
achievement, disappointment after. Millionaires or Rajahs who 
arrange their lives as a succession of pleasures and amusements are 
bored to death, if they do not degemerate into crime or insanity. 
1 he man who is making the most of himself is always busy, has 
little leisure, a heavy correspondence, engagements thick uy)ou him, 
constantly consulted about affairs not his own. Up to the limits 
of his ability he is a quiet man. He is living according to his nature, 
and his personality expand > in its proper air. On the other hand 
a man who always shirks responsibilitv, who meets every proposal 
2 
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with the question how it wiil affect his own safety, or convenience, 
his leisure or his credit or his money, such a man’s personality, by 
the time he reaches midlife, shrinks like a dried-up kernel in a 
nut-shell. You can hear it rattle. He is drying up, because he is 
not fulfilling his nature. 

Consecration also brings a wonderful happiness of its own. 
Everyone knows that, who has gone through it, most of our 
troubles are egoistic. We are not sufficiently thought of— we 
are snubbed, left out, forgotten ; we miss what we deserve -and we 
are hurt and miserable. What a great liberation to put all that 
behind us, and be immune to these pains. Consecration to some- 
thing not ourselves spills happiness and ease of heart and radiant 
faces. It also brings charm to commonplace people. How we 
avoid the boor who talks about himself at quiet length, how 
delightful to meet people who are at leisure from themselves and 
able to think of others ! 

We do not all realise how much this proves. If an animal gains 
strength, happiness and charm, we say that it is living according to 
its nature. So it would be reasonable to conclude that consecration 
is the right attitude of the human spirit. But that is a remarkable 
result, for much of our experience, particularly our animal 
tendencies, point to unlimited and unscrupulous selfishness as the 
way to success. But the spirit of man has gone on to learn a better 
lesson. It finds that the egoistic struggle is outgrown as the 
typical activity of his spirit. Civilisation has all the time been 
controlling it. Its activity is limited in the case of what we call a 
good man and it turns out to be finally superseded by the 
consciousness of a wider unity, which we do well to recognise. We 
are parts of a whole, elements in a great spirit, and all a man’s 
self-centred struggle has been to prepare a fit home for an element 
of a spiritual cosmos. There must be some divine or universal 
spirit to receive the consecrated service to which strength, happiness 
and charm are attached. We cannot be alone in the universe. Wc 
are elements, organs, of what wc need no longer hesitate to call 
God. 

Let us examine again our experience to try to find what are 
the laws, the ways, the qualities of the God .so found. We need not 
search in any remote corners. Does not experience shout to us that 
love is the supremely poignant one of all our experiences, the mo.st 
pr)tent of all good motives when rightly directed. Is not its 
opposite, hatred, miserable within, ruinous without. Our happiness 
may be measured, with general accuracy, by the extent and the 
intensity with which we love and arc loved. Does not this point 
to the patient and obedient worshipper of things as they are that 



love is the law, the way and the quality of God ? There is some- 
thing unique, very near godlikeness in the best kind of love. 

What is love ? It appears to be an attraction among souls, by 
which two become one. The analysis of the quality in ch. XIll of 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians bears out this summary 
definition, and I know of no better exposition. In the world of 
matter, everybody is attracted to every other by the law of 
jrravitation, by which the universe is kept stable. Love is the law 
of gravitation of souls. It does not always have its way any more 
than weight always causes motion. But it has always to be 
remembered and reckoned with. “ God is Love ”, said a Christian 
apostle. 

Must we stop at this abstraction, or is there practical commerce 
between the great soul and the microscopic elements thereof ? Yes, 
says the voice of common humanity, in all ages, there is prayer and 
a response. Not every one experiences this. The roads to God 
are at times blocked by too much baggage, or obscured by fog, 
darkened by thunder-clouds of passion or frozen in exceeding cold. 
Intellectual difficulties also crop up sporadically. But as a whole 
men have prayed in all times and places. Rituals of prayer were 
made to be used. Naturally the desire to beg for favours, to over- 
rule the weather, to avoid bereavements, to win battles or even 
games, to control nature, has led to many mistaken uses of prayer, 

1 speak here only of spiritual exercises, with spiritual responses. 
By prayer we gain wisdom, patience, courage, forgiveness, charity. 
It is a spiritual not a physical force, and it makes a spiritual 
transport or telegraphic system for the world of souls. 

Two illustrations of this relation of man to God occur to me, 
taken from biology. Analogies between living things and spirit 
are truer than between dead matter and spirit. 

First and simplest We are like leaves on a tree which is God. 
A leaf is a partaker in the communicated life of the tree. If the 
tree dies, the leaves die. Their individual career is short and full 
of risks, from grubs or animals, drought or storm. But they are 
joined to the tree by a twig, down which goes the carbon the leaf 
has collected from the air, and up which goes the sap to build up 
the leaf. This is the analogy to prayer. This will bear thinking 
about. 

Or to use a rather more elaborate illustration, our bodies are 
made of millions of miscroscopic cells, with a life of its own. They 
are born by splitting from other cells, they work, and then die 
away. Most of them are probably little cognisant of much of the 
body, though some are. The one life of the body is in all of them. 
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To kill the body is to kill all. How if we are like cells in the body 
of God? 

There arc many curious and striking parallels between the cell 
in the body and the man in society, which is on its spiritual side a 
manifestation of the spirit of all. The body has its medical 
service. If you cut your finger the process of healing begins at 
once. It has its hospitals, the sensitive fluid which gathers round 
a sprained ankle to keep the wound from damage. These are the 
financiers who keep the reserv’es of the body in the form of fat. 
There is the government in the brain, often torn by conflicting 
views and even well constituted parties. The nerves are the civil 
servants, and the education department. The brain has curious 
messengers which take orders to any part. They are called 
Hormones, and have not long been discovered. Then the digestive 
organs are the manufacturing districts. One can play with this 
idea, discover military organs, and even diseases curiously parallel 
to the diseases of society. Rebellion is the social parallel to cancer, 
in which a group of cells set up for themselves with great pain to 
the body politic. Then society has fevers, of many kinds, political, 
financial, fashionable, all infectious and all temporary. You may 
have the rheumatism of social discord, the paralysis of social apathy, 
the discouragement of social catarrh. So we might c.xtcnd, not 
without amusement, but really touching, as I believe, things as 
they are. Our spirits are cells in the universal spirit of God. We 
belong to one another ; the same life is in us all. The more we 
recognise human claims the more we recognise our divine affinity 
and common organism. We find God within ourselves and in 
other men, and nowhere else. Have we abandoned the personality 
of God ? By no means. What is personality ? Materially it is 
simple enough. Everything inside our skin is ourself and nothing 
outside. That is the statuesque conception. But spiritually it is not 
so easily defined. Are our thoughts part of ourselves ? Surely they 
are. When they become words, spoken or written, do they cease 
to be part of the thinker ? Surely not, a man’s books if he be a 
writer, his pictures if he be a painter, his institutions if he be a 
philanthrophist, are spiritually part of hihi. One can no more 
limit the scope of a personality than find the end of the ripples 
made by a ship on a calm lake. 

The greatest and commonest extension of personality is that 
made by parents. Children reproduce the qualities of their 
ancestors, aud extend the one family unit. The unity of the 
family is so common a spectacle that we are apt not to see the 
wonderfulness of it. Now we can understand why we speak of our 
father when we wish to approach God. The relation of fatherhood 
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or motherhood is the nearest earthly approach to the wider relation 
to the central personality whose love, care and wisdom reach us 
through our parents. We have not missed the personality of God 
in the doctrine here sketched out. 

It may seem slight and vague. It needs no temples, priests or 
rubrics, it is independent of historical criticism. The worshippers 
of the travelling God need no traditional authority, though they 
value the treasures of the saints which have been handed down. 

Bat on the side of conduct its demands are high ; they may be 
too high for some. They certainly are fatal to some popular 
religions. For they imply human equality, or rather brotherhood 
and communion with none excluded -none. And some religions 
have forgotten this. How can wc realise the temple of the only 
God in every man and yet participate in these four. 

1. War. It is the central denial of human and divine nature. 

2. Race hatred and contempt, akin to the war spirit. 

3. (]aste. God knows nothing of untouchables nor of the 
twice born. 

4. The inferiority or degradation or limited life for women. 
If all souls are part of God’s soul, sex cannot affect this universal 
fact. 

This is not the place to elaborate these points. How happy 
the race would be if it could achieve a victory for common 
humanity over these four leviable evils. 

For I am not blind to the reality of sin, in speaking of man’s 
likeness to God. Man is an animal also. Love and faith had a 
lovely origin. And the great and tragic conflict between the lower 
and the higher on the scope of evolution is going on in all of us all 
the time. We are called to assist in the victory of the divine spirit 
in the world- through the kindred victories of our own spirits. I 
should be glad to stop here, having said all I want to say about the 
indwelling God. But the objection will be in my readers’ minds, 
that I have said no^'hing of the creator of nature, nothing of the 
problem of pain, due to the relentless processes of physical laws. 

Lives are ruined for innocent people in a wholesale, apparently 
careless w'ay. The blind, the maimed, the leper, line the streets. 
The death of babies is too common a tragedy in every Indian 
Village. Influenza slew fourteen millions in India about nine 
years ago. Hookw'orm, consumption, cholera, plague— who made 
these curses of humanity ? Famine, drought and and flood ; India 
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knows of these. Are they the work of the heavenly father who is 
revealed in consecration, love and prayer ? 

I fall back on the little I know from experience. And 
experience says there is no connection discoverable between love 
and reckless nature. Nature is outside my religion. And I do not 
deify natural powers, as primitive religions did. 

Shall we rest, then, in dualism ? Are there two powers in the 
Universe? Yes, very likely more than two. We make too hasty a 
unification. But the mind cannot rest in dualism as a final 
philosophic doctrine. Let me then leave religion for a while, and 
see whether I can philosophize myself into any sort of monism, to 
accept one Absolute. 

I can begin by building five bridges between the spiritual and 
physical. 

1. We are ourselves a body and a spirit. Our bodies arc made 
of chemical elements, like the earth. It is not likely that so close 
a union as soul and body can be under two gods. 

2. Our intellects owe their skill to long operation upon nature 
as raw material. In her school we have learnt to be cunning and 
accurate, and to make fine distinctions. 

3. Our moral character has been built up out of hard 
experience with natural forces. That is how courage and endur- 
ance and patience were learnt. Out of co-operation in the hunting 
or hunted tribe and out of sex came love. 

4. Our sense of beauty in nature is a real link. Of course the 
beauty is not in nature. It is in ourselves. We have the aesthetic 
faculty which creates beauty from certain things in nature, 
inexplicably. Again nature is the raw material. 

5. The fifth bridge is a broad causeway, and needs much 
longer treatment than I can give here. It is given by the fact that 
the spirit of man does not stand against material physical nature, 
in a complete and isolated dualism. Between them arc all the 
animals and plants, close each to each with only tiny differences in 
the evolutionary scheme. The world cannot be divided into two- 
It might be three or four ; and there arc no lines of distinction, no 
places where the cosmos will divide. These five bridges make me 
convinced that nothing but some form of monism will fit the cast*. 
I feel that there must be one~the Absolute. 

But I know nothing about him or it. I end up with a confession 
of ignorance, and with no complete solution to the problem of 
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pain and the apparent cruetly of nature. Can we be surprised 
that our analysis fails before the Absolute ? We are inside the 
Universe, and got outside to examine it and report. All this is 
philosophy. 

But for religion all we need is given in the threefold experience 
with which we began, which leads us to an indweller in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 


Cambridge. 


J. W. GRAHAM. 



ORIENTAL. 

By STANLEY RICE. 


By common consent the civilised world is divided into East and 
West. Outside these two main cateRories lies the greater part of 
the vast continent of Africa and the many islands that dot the 
Pacific. The genius of the European races, especially of the 
Anglo-Saxons, has carried the Western line further into the two 
Americas, and southward into Australia and to some extent into 
the more favoured quarters of Africa. But broadly speaking a 
line drawn through the Ural mountains from the White Sea to 
the Suez canal separates the East from the West, for the American 
stock with the exception of the Negroes is drawn from Europe, 
and Australia may be regarded as an out-post of the West, peopled 
like the United States with European blood. 


This arrangement of the earth which practically resolves 
itself into the continents of Europe and .Asia with additions on 
both sides, since the whole coast of North Africa is predominuntly 
Asiatic, is of course not scientific, nor is it my purpo.se to prol)c 
the history of mankind so far backwards as t(j lose myself in the 
maze of Aryan and Dravidian, of Alpine, Nordic, and .Mediter- 
ranean. The terms Eastern and Western have taken on a conno- 
tation of certain types of civilization and these have as is usual 
in such cases, been greatly confused in the minds of many, 
becau.se, when once a brf)ad principle is established men are very 
apt to accept it without looking too closely into details, to 
assume in the present case that everything that falls on either 
side of an imaginary line of their own •choosing (and the very 


distinction of the two continents is artificial) must conform to a 
particular type and that therefore they are justified in drawin.g 
certain inferences. The inexorable laws of Nature contradict 


them because Nature ignores these man-made lines but the 
imagined tradition remains and both sides argue from it on fals^ 


premisses. 

Not that everyone looks upon the line as drawn with 
mathematical accuracy and rigidity, 'rherc are degrees of tne 
East to the European; -unable to argue away Turkey, 
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Bulgarians, and the Mussalman populations in Russia and round 
about the Aegean, the European has agreed to call this tract the 
Near East. Russia herself is acknowledged to be half Asiatic, 
without distinction of Archangel from Odessa. Arabia, Iraq and 
perhaps Persia go by the name of the Middle East and the yellow 
races of China and Japan constitute the Far East. He who would 
talk of a Western civilization must in effect confine himself to 
that part of Europe which falls west of a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Niemen along the eastern marches of Germany. 
Of Middle and Far West we hear nothing except in America 
where the tonus are purely geographical and have little or 
nothing to do with ethnography. 

Now on what does this distinction rest } I'hc first answer 
would naturally he colour. But colour alone cannot account for 
the difference of characteristics which are supposed to separate 
East from West. Nor is it accurate. Asia is a conglomerate of 
colour. The white Siberians themselves a reflux from semi- 
Asiatic Russia, the light brown Aryans, the darker skinned 
Dravidians, the yellow Japanese and Chinese and the varying 
hues of Arabia and Persia have only this in common that they arc 
none of them red. The Nordic stock particularly the compara- 
tively unmixed stock of Scandinavia and of Denmark differ to an 
almost equal extent from the olive Italians and the dark mixed 
race in Southern Spain, which is often in individual cases darker 
than the great majority of Northern Indians. Nor does creed help 
us, for creeds arc exclusively Asiatic and though they have 
naturally taken on the impress of the civilisations with which they 
have come in contact - in Europe the Greco-Roman, in India the 
ancient Aryan or Dravidian, in Japan and China the ancient 
Japanese and Chinese— the stubborn fact remains that no religion 
has the monopoly of either continent. Siberia is predominantly 
Christian, Palestine to a certain extent Jewish, while of course it 
is hardly necessary to point out the existence of Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism over huge tracts of Asia. Europe itself is divided 
into three different kinds of Christianity and in the Eastern part 
Islam can claim a not insignificant share. If then we reject colour 
and creed as fundamental to the difference between East and 
'Vest, we are driven to such trivialities as dress. These super- 
ficial differences however could never account for the great 
differences of national character and once again the attempt to 
justify the longitudinal division must fail. 

If now we abandon this idea and divide the world along the 
hiies of latitude we shall be able to obtain a much clearer vision. 
I he lines of longitude are really based upon nothing more than 
3 
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convenience. The Meridian of Greenwich is due to the accident 
that scientific men who came from England chose to adopt it. 
I cannot see that it would have made any difference if the zero 
meridian had passed through Berlin or Dellii or Canton. The 
Equator on the other hand is a truly scientific line based upon 
climate ; on either side of it as you go north or south the climate 
becomes colder until we reach the equal rigours of the Arctic or 
Antarctic. 

Almost all early civilisations flourished round about or rather 
South of the 35th degree of latitude. Sameria, Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Northern India- and Greece all fall within this zone. 
Primitive man was nomadic and pastoral, later he took to agri- 
culture, settled down and founded cities. 'I'hosc who amassed 
wealth were not only able to take their ease and to hire servants 
to do their w'ork but they also acquired the leisure to think and 
to develop the arts and naturally, as history |)roves, their first 
thoughts were centred on the mystery of the universe and issued 
in cosmogonies and philosophical speculation on origins. It was 
almost inevitable that the evolution should Iiave taken place 
exclusively within this zone. It was here that Nature was most 
abundant without being too enervating. Man had as it were but 
to stretch out his hand and take the fruits of the earth ; he needed 
little for clothes or for w'armth. Nature took him to her breast 
and nourished him. By and by the tide flowed slightly north- 
ward and Greece arose. There is much that is Asiatic about 
Greek art; the early plays -those of /-Eschylus in the first half 
of the fifth century B. c. are conspicuous for the amount of 
lyrical poetry w'hich they contain and it is usually admitted by 
competent musicians today that Hindu music is the only key 
which remains to us of the old (ireek music to which the 
choruses of the plays were sung. It is true Greece developed a 
pictorial art as well as a sculpture and architecture all her own. 
We are however not now concerned with artistic developments 
or differences but rather to point out how civilisation established 
itself in Southern Europe with the trend northwards. Rome 
followed Greece ; civilisation became sternpr and more practical. 
All that was artistic, all the adornments of life she borrowed from 
Greece. For herself she kept the conquest of the world, and the 
art of Government. 

AH this time Northern Europe lay in barbarism. It is true 
that as the readers of Tacitus will remember, there was a rude 
civilisation in Germany and even some primitive attempt at tribal 
organisation. Tacitus, writing at a time when the luxury of 
Rome was beginning to .sap her stern conceptions, has much to 
admire in the German simplicity but it is clear that there was 
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nothing there to compare with the earlier civilisations of Egypt 
and India nor with the later development of Greece and Rome. 
Britain was no better. All that remains to her of those early 
times she owes to the Roman occupation. 

Then came a change. The Roman Empire overweighted fell 
to pieces in the hands of effete rulers. Hired soldiers were 
brought in from the North who put the Empire up to auction. 
Gaul broke loose. The Empire of Charlemagne succeeded to 
that of Augustus and the tide of civilisation again flowed north- 
wards. It is needless in this short sketch to carry history further. 
All the world knows how the Holy Roman Empire gave way to 
French ascendancy and how France with a brief interlude of the 
accidental and factitious domination of Spain in her turn yielded 
the supremacy to England which during the nineteenth century 
was unquestionably the leading nation of the world. 

Further Nature, it seems, will not permit man to go. To the 
northern nations of Europe she was not so kind as to those early 
pioneers of Asia. They had to work hard for their living ; they had 
to overcome the forces of Nature and living as they did in a bracing 
climate they developed a determination and a power to overcome 
obstacles which the peoples of the softer South never acquired. To 
them, hecause of this, was given the spirit of adventure and the 
practical gift of invention ; to the South, dreaming in her vines and 
her sunny lands, was given the gift of imagination and artistic beauty. 
The cradle of European music is Italy; the master pieces of medi- 
aeval art come from Italy. The boast of India that she was civilised 
while naked Britons were wandering in the forests in blue paint 
has thus no force whatsoever ; the boast of Britain that whatever 
may have been the case in the past, she has far outstripped India is 
equally empty. Both were the inevitable outcome of the natural 
conditions. The civilisation of India is ancient because in early 
times man with his simple needs was not called upon to work hard 
for a living, or rather discovery and invention being still in the 
distant future wealth came easily to the one, which had to be 
wrung from unkindly nature by the other. Necessity became the 
mother of invention' and those who learned in the harder 
school were imperceptibly moulded thereby into sterner stuff. 

But it is clear that climate, however important is not the only- 
factor in the moulding of national character. If we follow the map 
of Europe from the straits of tiibralter obliquely to the Ural 
mountains and across them to the great Siberian plain till we 
reach the mouth of the Yenisei and the seas of ice we shall find an 
almost unbroken plain of varying but on the whole of great fertility. 
We have already seen that beyond a certain limit the forces of Nature 
become too strong and the intense cold forbids any great 
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development of civilisation. AH central Europe then being one 
great plain the establishment of great cities has been favoured and 
the contact of people with one another has been made possible in a 
measure denied to the Asiatic continent. For, had climate been 
the single factor concerned, that part of Asia which lies within the 
same latitudes might have been expected to show the same 
development. But Asia is the exact antithesis of Europe. Instead 
of a great fertile plain, she presents a vast series of tumbled 
mountains rising in Tibet to over 15.000 feet. Where contact 
becomes more possible in the north it is forbidden by climatic 
rigour: where the luxuriant south offers her easy gifts as in India 
and ail along the southern coasts roughly to the mouth of the 
Yang-Tse the heat saps the vigour of man. But no civilisation can 
be highly developed in a mountainous tract and in Asia it is just 
in the most favoured climate that the mountains abound. In the 
west of the continent the mountains give way to some extent to 
desert and the nomad Arabs are. as much debarred from civilisation 
by the arid plain as are the Tibetans by their mountain ranges. 
In either case that contact which is essential to progress is denied 
to them. 

But contact can be established not only by personal intercourse 
but by Interchange of ideas. The invention of printing came 
naturally from the north where mens’ wits had been sharpened by 
the struggle with Nature. But the great advantage which we.stern 
Europe enjoys over the nations of Asia is the use of a common 
script. This of course is due to the influence of the Roman 
Empire. Italian, French and Spanish are all variants of the Latin 
language. English contains much that is derived from the same 
source, and all four languages and m)w very largely (rerman, use 
the Roman characters. 'I'he advantage is inestiniable. The 
ordinary student is spared the drudgery of learning first a new and 
often complicated alphabet. He begins with grammar and with 
pronunciation. In Asia there is a vast divergence of these scripts. 
In India alone the Hindu man cannot even begin to decipher 
Telugu. To the Telugu man Tamil is a sealed book. There is 
nothing in common between Urdu and BeOgali and to these and a 
host of others must he added the ideographic characters of China 
and Japan. Thus while English, French and Germans can exchange 
ideas without more labour than is required of the modern school 
boy coached in these languagc.s, it is well nigh impossible for a 
Bengali to master a Japanese book without a degree of labour that 
makes the task almost insuperable. He waits for a translation into 
some common language such as English but this very fact only 
emphasises the supreme advantage which history has conferred 
upon western Europe. 
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And this interchange of ideas has been fostered in Western 
Europe by the sea. In the early days when men ventured upon 
the ocean in their craft, they were afraid to go very far out of sight 
of land. It is true that there were adventurers who, greatly daring 
sailed the high seas with their lives in their hands. But the 
majority, of whom exceptional courage was not expected, took the 
safer course. Now there is no continent so completely broken up 
by water as is Europe, unless it be the north of Canada where 
however the conditions are unfavourable to navigation. The 
continent of Europe provides endless cradles for seamen. The 
long littoral of the Mediterranean could be searched and the sea 
itself crossed without fear of being too long out of sight of land. 
The Baltic was the nursery of the north and the North sea is 
sc'parated from the great waste of the Atlantic by the barrier of the 
British Isles. The Black Sea. the sea of Marmora and the Caspian 
are all nearly land-locked and the English channel held no terrors 
for the Roman ('aesar and the Norman William because England 
lay to the north. There are few such cradles in Asia. All along 
the coast from the yellow sea to Hongkong, the C'hinese were con- 
fronted by the Pacific ocean beyond which lay the unknown. All 
along the southern coast stretched a long and apparently impassable 
waste of waters leading nowhere. Only in the Red sea and the 
Persian gulf were the conditions more favourable. But most of 
all the islands which stretch from the Asiatic coast to Australia 
offered shelter to mariners and it was just here that maritime 
enterprise from the East and the West was at its best. 

But some may say these arguments do not apply to the Chinese 
Empire which stretches from the southern zone well into that 
which has been described as the most favoured. It is true that 
(’hina as we know it extends very far north. But it .should be 
remembered that the original ('hina, the true Kingdom, did not 
include either Mongolia or Manchuria. The sons of Han were 
essentially the men of the south and of the Middle Kingdom : it 
was there that Chinese civilisation had its birth and just as the men 
of the North poured int<' India through the famous passes, just as 
the Cermanic tribes poured into Italy from the North and 
established the Fjupirc of the Ostrogoths under 'riicodoric, so did 
the hardy warriors pour into China from the stern schools of 
Manchuria and Mongolia to annex the richer provinces of the 
South to their own inheritence. We may see the difference in the 
present prolonged struggle between north, and south. It is the 
south which has imbibed the modern ideas of nationalism, 
communism and democracy, however crudely these ideas may be 
expressed both in w’ord or in action. It is the north which has 
clung to the more conservative notions of feudalism and military 
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autocracy. Man for man. the North is according to all observers 
out of all question superior to the South hut the slower brain of the 
North has not been able to compete in intrigue and in the art of 
winning over opponents by other menus than those of arms. The 
Civilisation of China has permeated the whole country because 
allegiance to a central government is one of the main factors of 
nationality and it must bring with it a more intimate intercourse, 
a closer exchange of ideas and a gradual assimilation of common 
manners and customs. 

The rise of Japan to be the foremost Asiatic power has been 
considered phenomenal and French writers Inn e gone so far as to 
explain the defeat of Russia by arguing that the Japanese are in 
spirit Western while the Russians are Eastern. The victory 
therefore followes the usual course of an armed contest between 
East and West. The true explanation, if there is any force in our 
reasoning, is far simpler. Japan is a northern country; the latitude 
of Tokio is somewhere about the latitude of Tangier and the 
North African coast. She is moreover an island and the Yellow 
Sea has served as a nursery for her sailors. Invaded by over zealous 
Christian missionaries and alarmed at the injudicious boasts of the 
Spaniards in particular, she took the drastic step of shutting herself 
up from all international intercourse for over 200 years, merely 
allowing the Dutch to trade, but keeping them at arm’s length and 
refusing to permit any interference in polities. In liS5.1 came 
Perry and his American ship. The Japanese saw that the game 
was up. Seclusion could not be maintained for if the dof>c was 
shut against the white races, they could and would break it^opeii. 
She accepted the inevitable, looked round her to sec the sources of 
power and adapted herself to the nuHlern conditions. When once 
the barriers were down. Nature asserted herself. Having all the 
advantages which England possesses in the west except the script, 
she marched towards her natural evolution ; but owing to the 
stagnation of two centuries slie had to make haste. Whether or not 
she W'as w'ise in her determination to remain secluded, who shall 
say? This at least is certain that she denied herself the greatest 
of all privileges, international intercourse and so answering the 
impulse of Nature, she copied, she assimilated, she adapted until 
within .SO years she achieved what she might have achieved more 
slowly in fun 2.S0. 

The exultation t»f India over tlie Japanese victory was 
therefore leased upon false premises. 'Fhe fight was not between 
F.ast and West but between one northern nation' and aiioiher. 
What the Japanese did, the Manchurians or Koreans might, so ut 
as climate goes, have done; but the force'- of Nature arc too stiong 
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for the' South. I have examined elsewhere the causes of European 
ascendancy and the reader who wishes to pursue the subject further 
is referred to that book. It must here suffice to say that the genius 
of the North as expressed in the northern European nations and 
America is something different from that of the South. Europe 
has been accused of materialism ; Asia of spirituality and each has 
had something hard to say of the other. The truth is that each is 
obeying the laws of its own nature. The North has learned to be 
self-reliant, independent, assertive, because of the conditions of her 
being; the South is poetic, imaginative, passionate, because it too 
obeys the natural law. This is particularly apparent in the case of 
America. Mrs. 'rrollope’s once famous w'ork shows how the stern 
struggle for life when all the elegancies w’ere wanting and man had 
no time for anything but the fight with Nature and his fellowman, 
has led to the evolution of the present American character, 
assertive, self-reliant, eminently practical, money loving and vulgar. 
These qualities of the North have gained for it power, wealth, and 
domination ; it has little desire to emulate the South because it is 
content with these practical advantages. There is nothing to 
prevent Last competing with West in any field. But if the South 
w ishes to emulate the North then the task before her is stupendous. 
t''or she must set herself to overcome all that nature has placed in 
her way as obstacles, and she must ri.se superior to the course of 
evolution which nature has marked out for her. 

I ha\e finished. If men would but recognise that there is 
really no such thing as the Oriental and that what is so often 
contemptuously referred to as Eastern is but the product of natural 
forces, there would be more charity abroad. .\nd if the so called 
Oriental recognised in like manner that the northern nations are 
what they are by reason of those same natural forces, there would 
be le.ss envy expressing itself in such epithets as Satanic. Each has 
something to give to the other ; Nature is one and indivisible. 


Barojja. 


STANLEY RICE. 



RECENT WORK IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

(BY INDIAN WRITERS). 

Mahamahopadhyaya 

Professor S. KUPPUSWAMI SAS'PRl. 

India’s present in the sphere of philosophical thought is, in several 
respects, like India’s past in that sphere and nuiy, with advantage, 
be considered in its two aspects - the iirninit and the tmlcmical. 
In its irenical aspect, the present work in Indian thought is mainly 
in the direction of enabling India to s/ycak icith her own voice in 
such a manner as would appeal to Western or Westernised minds, 
that seek to understand the spirit of Indian culture, not through 
any imitative echo of western thought, but through a telling 
exposition by a cultured Indian through the medium of English- 
the most influential and widely spoken language of the present 
world. This work of interpreting and evaluating Indian thought 
to English-know'ing readers has been attempted by several Indian 
scholars with varying degrees of success ; but the most commend- 
able achievement in this kind of work so far has been what Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan of Madras (now of (>alcutia) has shown in his 
recent contributions concerning Indian Philosophy and Hindu 
religion. Professor Radhakrishnan’s volumes on Indian Philosophy 
easily surpass similar works about the same subject, in respect of 
form and matter, in respect of expository brilliance and estimative 
tact and in respect of textual correlations and technical elucidations. 
In these admirable volumes, he compresses into a lucid and interest 
ing account, a bewildering mass of details pertaining to the pre- 
Buddhistic, Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic stages of philosopical 
thought in India. English-knowing specialists in San.skrit Sastras 
are likely to notice that many a technical slip has unfortunately 
crept into an otherwise admirable work, which greater attention 
to textual matter would have prevented. But these specialists, if 
they have sufficient imagination and fairness, can hardly miss the 
gripping and living interest of Professor Radhakrishnan’s volumes, 
which successfully exhibit the course of Indian philosophical 
thought as a perennial stream of progressive sweetness, and the 
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ancient makers and the moulders of this thought, not as so many 
embalmed corpses, but as living embodiments of philosophical 
insight and continually suggestive forces of v^ell-regulated reason. 

In these volumes, Professor Radhakrishnan rightly holds up before 
himself Vachaspatimisra as the model of true philosophical spirit 
and with the inspiration which could be derived from such a model 
proceeds to interpret and evaluate the ancient philosophers of India 
at their best and to correlate them with the live issues of con- 
temporary thought. Some foreign reviewers of Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s work suggest that he has attempted to read into 
tlie crude phases of Indian philosophical systems several develope- 
inents of modern thought, of which the traditional exponents of 
those systems were entirely innocent : while some Indian critics 
have suggested that Professor Radhakrishnan has been striking a 
false note in places where he speaks of a synthetic unity as 
underlying the diverse darsanas and that he has not correctly 
represented the attitude of the darsanas towards the Veda. 
'I'o show the unsoundness of such criticisms, one has but to draw 
attention to Sanskrit works like Madhusudana Saraswati’s 
i'raslhana-bhcda and has to secure a dispassionate consideration 
of the admirable effort in Professor Radhakrishnan’s volumes to 
combine fidelity to original sources with intelligent interpretation 
and criticism, as also of the learned Professor’s remarks about the 
true significance of the nature of the Vedic sanction behind the 
wAiika systems of philosophy. 

Professor Das Gupta’s “ History of Indian Philosophy " is 
another notable contribution to the irenical phase of the present 
work in Indian thought and lays greater emphasis on the historical 
aspect of Indian Philosophy than on philosophy proper. This 
learned Professor of Bengal endeavours in this work to give an 
account of the evolution of philosophical thought, strictly in 
accordance with the original sources in Sanskrit and seems to hold 
the view that there is hardly any need for a constructive exposition 
of the doctrines of Indian philosophy, for the reason that they 
appear to him to he essentially the same as those found in European 
philosophy. It is certainly a laudable endeavour, as all such 
endeavours are. But some discriminating readers of this w’ork are 
apt to remember the unpleasant feeling which the unattractive 
manner of exposition causes in several places and are not likely to 
be very favourably impressed with the nature of its relation to the 
banskritic sources, since they cannot lose sight of many a noticeable 
lapse in the statement of S.astraic facts.- Of other Calcutta 

* Read, for instance, the statement of the atomic theory of the VaisesMkas, the 
c unUation of visesha^n a category and the explanation of thedefinitionofiiiiimci- 
^'^yikaruna in volume I of his History of Indian Philosophy. 

4 
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scholars who have been attempting to interpret in English the 
chief doctrines of Indian Darstmas, mention may be made, in 
particular, of the names of Professor Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya 
M.A., Professor Kokilesvara Sastri M.A. and Dr. Mahendra Nath 
Sircar. Following the Prastluinatraya literature as interpreted in 
Sankara’s Bhashyas, Professor K. C. Bhattacharya attempts, in his 
" Studies in Vedantism ”, to clear up what is “ vaguely called the 
mysticism of Vedanta in a more than ordinarily strenuous spirit of 
rationalism, without pretending to furnish omniscient explana- 
tions”. The genuine philosophical spirit exhibited by Professor 
Bhattacharya and his crisp style of exposition are such as could 
easily mark out his work as one of outstanding merit among the 
Calcutta publications seeking to interpret Indian Philosophy in 
English. Professor Kokilesvara Sastri’s desire to expoud advaita 
doctrine, with almost exclusive reference to Sankara’s works, is 
certainly commendable and his “Introduction to the Advaita 
Philosophy” is a work of considerable merit on the textual side, 
though, in respect of exposition and estimation, its weakness not 
infrequently conies out in a perceptible manner. Dr. Mahendra 
Njith Sircar’s w'ork -“'riie system of Vedantic thought and 
culture” - is a contribution that shows a commendably high level 
of study and elucidative capacity and utilises, though often in a 
clumsy and injudicious way. much of the valuable material in 
post-Samkara literature on Advaita. It may not he out of place to 
refer in ^his connection to the somewhat amusing attitudinisation 
which one cannot help noticing in an interesting and useful 
compilation by Mr. Dakshinarayan Sastri m..a.. which was published 
in Calcutta last month under the name of ('.luirvaka-sluisli. 
It would be useful to refer in this paper to the gigantic scheme 
recently adumbrated by Professor Ranade of Poona, for producing 
an Encyclopaedic history of Indian philosophy. The two volumes 
already published in accordance with this scheme are encouraging 
and give rise to great expectations. One of these volumes happens 
to be the work of Professor Ranade and gives a comprehensive 
view of Upanish.adic thought and contains a “constructive survey of 
Upanishadic philosophy ”, with a view to correlating it to contem- 
porary philosophical thought. 7'hc other volume supplements the 
former and is the joint production of Professors Ranade and 
Belvalkar. In the latter volume, the Upanishadic thought is 
analytically studied with reference to its historical antecedents and 
effects. When all the volumes of this Encyclopaedic history come 
to be puh'ished, it would turn out to be the most glorious 
monument of the present workers in Indian thought. 

The religious side of the irenical phase of the present work in 
Indian thought claims, among others, thre." very recent contribu- 
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tions which compel the young and old Hindus alike to think on 
proper lines and which earnestly seek to help them in the difficult 
task of reconstruction and readjustment. Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
Upton lectures on the “ Hindu view of life,” recently published in 
(Jrcat Britain in a beautiful volume, represent an excellent type of 
pliilosophical exposition, as applied to the central principles of 
Hinduism. Professor D. S. Sarma of the Presidency College, 
Madras, recently wrote and published two books relating to the 
Gita vi/.., “Introduction to the Bhagavad Gita ” and “The Gita 
and spiritual life”. They embody the results of the earnest and 
well-directed efforts of an enlightened Hindu Professor to effect- 
ively lielp himself and those who come into intimate contact 
with him, in utilising the Gita as a practical gospel of life. In this 
connection, it would be appropriate to invite attention to the 
attractive volume recently produced by Professor S. N. Das Gupta 
of Calcutta, on “Hindu mysticism”. This volume incorporates the 
six lectures which the distinguished Professor delivered in America, 
as N. W. Harris Foundation lectures for 1926. These lectures 
contain much interesting matter relating to Hindu mysticism. 
One is, however, somewhat pu/./.lcd over the artificial and novel 
way in which the author defines the term ‘mysticism’ and proceeds 
to speak of sacrificial mysticism as one of the forms of Hindu 
mysticism. By what mysterious process the distinguished author 
has been able to discover any mystic element in an ill-assorted 
faggot of Karma-mimamsa concepts referred to in the first of 
these six lectures, one is at a loss to know. Nor does the author 
give any help in separating the mystic from the non-mystic 
elements in any of the astika systems of thought described in these 
six lectures in a somewhat diffuse manner. 

It remains for us now to say a few words about the polemical 
phase of the present work in Indian thought. The contributions 
made from time to time by Professt>r K. Simdararama Aiyer m.a., 
of Kumbakonam and Professor R. Nagaraja Sarma M.A., L.T.. 
of the Presidency College, Madras, in this direction, deserve 
special mention. 'Fhe venerable Professor of Kumbakonam, 
in his masterly introduction to the Srirangam edition of the 
Vcdaitta-saru of Sadananda, pulls to pieces certain questionable 
generalisations and interpretations which Dr. 'riubaut had occasion 
to set forth in his introduction to the English translation of the 
Bhashyas on the Brahnia-Sutras by Samkara and Ramanuja. 
l‘rofe.ssor K. Suiidararama Aiyer’s recent brochure on “the Vedanta 
nnd its doctrine of Divine personality” is an able and vigorous 
exposition of the theistic elements of advaita in a setting which is 
■tt once polemical and constructive. Mr. R. Nagaraja Sarma is a 
rising vaitandika of Indian Philosophy, and his writings, such as 
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we find in his recent pamphlet entitled “Romance in Indian 
Philosophy”, are certainly very useful in that they seek to provide 
an effective type of philosophical catharsis to the present work 
in Indian thought, with special reference to some of the best works 
of eminent scholars like Professor S. Radhakrishnan. Professor 

R. N. Sarma ought to take care to feel his own ground quite safe 
and ought not to nod in his polemics, as he has done, in his animad- 
versions against Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of 
the word 'avyapadesya' in Gautama’s definition of pratyaksa. 
In fact, the most brilliant and attractive contribution to the 
polemical side of the present work in Indian thought is to be found 
in the vindication of the Upanishadic approach to reality through 
a polemical review of contemporary philosophy in Professor 

S. Radhakrishnan’s best work called “The Reign of Religion in 
contemporary philosophy”. 

The present w'ork in Indian thought may thus be seen to be 
full of promise for the future and tends to show how there is every 
possibility of readjustment where necessary, with old values duly 
conserved wherever desirable, and how the disintegrating influ- 
ences of the present-day comniunalistie negativism should he 
combated by the more thoughtful, reasonable and far-seeing 
followers of Hinduism. 


Madras. 


S. KUPPUSWAMI SAS'rRS. 



OUR KUTURE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMME. 

By Professor H. D. BHATTACHARYYA. 

A few months ago the writer of the present article was invited 
to preside over the deliberations of the Dacca District Teachers’ 
('oiifcrencc--an annual gathering of the teachers of high schools 
situated within the Dacca district. He accepted the invitation, 
not because he was intimately associated with any school but 
because he felt that being an outsider he was perhaps seeing more 
of the educational game than those actually engaged in the act 
of instructing school children. When educational ideals, insti- 
tutions and policies are all in the melting pot and seem to suffer 
from a chronic malady which justifies frequent consultation of 
educational commissions and committees, it is no wonder that 
the teachers should be curious about the opinions and attitudes 
of all sorts of people (the class to which the writer belongs being 
among the rest) regarding their own work, and also that every 
educated person, taking any interest in the educational develop- 
ments of his own country, should have, to use the words of Plato, 
some opinion, if not a knowledge, of academic remedies. The 
following observations are therefore made in the nature of an 
opinion which the writer has, after some acquaintance with the 
educational history and policy in India, come to form regarding 
the malady and the reippdy. 

The Hartog Committee is touring the country to collect 
materials for an educational report bearing on the nature of the 
future franchise. Its primary aim is not academic but political. 
After a close personal association with the president for over five 
years at Dacca, the writer confidently expects that the work of 
that committee will be thorough and conscientious; but he is 
afraid none the less that, owing to its political orientation, the 
findings of that committee will not be to benefit the educational 
bodies directly to any great extent. The Calcutta University 
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Commission did its work so thoroughly that its report has 
already become the academic scripture in many a centre of 
learning and the names of Sir Michael Sadler and Sir Asutosli 
Mookerjee have frequently been exploited to silence any voice of 
dissent or criticism. There is no doubt, however, that the report 
was in the nature of a compromise between rival claims and a 
concession to existing educational conditions. It was, moreover 
primarily designed to meet a local need and could be utilised 
elsewhere only in so far as similar conditions prevailed. The only 
tangible result in Bengal thus far has been the establishment of 
the Dacca University (with which the writer has been associated 
since its very inception) and a consequential starting of a board 
at Dacca to control the Intermediate and Secondary education 
within the limits of the Dacca University jurisdiction. But the 
impetus it gave towards the establishment of residential Univer- 
sities has travelled beyond the limits of Bengal, and Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Osmania, and Andhra Universities have come in the 
wake of Dacca to concentrate higher teaching at definite spots, 
and those that have still to control mofussil colleges are trying to 
evolve a better method of instruction with the co-operation of 
their constituent colleges, or by direct appointment when funds 
permit. Already the cry for the separation of the Intermediate 
colleges from the Degree Colleges has travelled far, and it may be 
expected that if nothing untoward happens the scheme will be 
universally adopted and the Intermediate Colleges and schools 
will very soon get dissociated from the Universities and have 
their policies and destinies controlled by semi-academic bodies 
acting as the mouthpiece of the community which they are 
primarily meant to benefit. On the face of it, there seems to be 
nothing wrong in this evolution of educational arrangement. 
But it is this aspect of the policy that we shall discuss at some 
leugth in the present paper. 

The first thing that strikes an educationist of other lands 
is this Intermediate course. 'Fhe justification for its continuance 
has been sought in the low standard of the Matriculation and the 
consequent imperfect equipment of the students to profit by a 
degree course direct. So the Intermediate course was designed to 
serve as a continuation of the school course in another name, 
only that some new science subjects like Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, etc., and some new arts subjects like Logic, 
Economics, J'sychology, Civics, etc., have from time to time been 
added, and some new vocational courses like Commerce, Dyeing, 
Book-keeping, etc., opened to keep pace with local demands or 
to brighten the admission prospects of students in relation to 
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higher educational institutions. It was never meant to be a 
final stage in the educational progress of any student and had 
always its curricula determined by extraneous needs. That it 
should suffice for the cultural needs of the community for the 
majority while serving at the same time to give the necessary 
introduction to the higher courses like Medicine, Engineering, 
Science and Arts, was what was never directly aimed at. That is 
why with advancing years the tendency has been towards 
increasing specialisation, with the effect that now you can have 
lots of Intermediates who are totally ignorant of the natural 
sciences or, in the alternative, of the cultural side of education. 
The Matriculation has long ceased to have any aim of its own. 
The market value of its certificate is below that of the German 
mark or the Austrian kronen during the last war. In Bengal and 
the Panjab the number of Matriculates has gone up by leaps and 
hounds, not because the Matriculation means anything financially 
gainful or academically spectacular but because to one without 
the Matriculation certificate, all doors of further advance are 
barred. It is regretfully tantalising to Indian guardians that in 
many lands the Matriculation should be a sufficient passport to 
life’s vocation and that the University and the professional 
courses should be meant only for the special few. How many 
would joyfully greet the advent of that day when for finding an 
occupation a youth need not go beyond the Matriculation stage 
unless he is ambitious and intelligent and aspires after leadership 
and fame! Is it impossible to bring about that contingency by a 
slight rearrangement of the educational grades and to bring India 
into tine with other parts of the world ? 

Let us accept the obvious fact that the Matriculation has 
ceased to bo of any substantial value. It is true that in Govern- 
ment offices, where assistants are recruited by competition. 
Matriculation is still the minimum standard of qualification ; 
but then the presence of a large number of candidates with 
higher qualifications almost invariably leaves very little chance 
to the Matriculates. When persons with better educational 
qualifications arc available, it would be doing them an obvious 
injustice if they are debarred from appearing at these appointment 
tests; but when they leave the Matriculates in the lurch through 
fheir superior ability and thus a large number of imperfectly 
trained young men are left in the hands of the community, we 
begin to ask : what are we going to do with them } India is not 
yet .sufficieiitiy developed industrially to absorb these men and to 
lick them into some pa.ssabic shape by years of specialised 
training. So they remain for years social hangers-on till they 
drift into uneconomic positions or develop into social rebels. 
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The system of universjil matrimony (from which happily the 
country is disengaging; itself in recent years) increases family 
responsibility without adequate income, and a nation of impover- 
ished weaklings becomes the inevitable consequence of a suicidal 
social policy which fails to take note of the altered value of 
money as commodities rise in price with advancing time. The 
social task is to find adequate outlets for these imperfectly 
trained men— the educationally depressed classes whose interests 
"have been systematically neglected of late. This can be achieved 
by a simultaneous improvement in their educational equipment 
and increasing their distance from the next higher class in the 
educational world. 

To achieve this object we must introduce a new dichotomy 
into our educational system. We must ahoUsh the Intenmuliiite 
course altogether and raise the Matriculation to the status of a 
self-contained course sufficient for cultural intercourse and life's 
vocation in non-technical fields of employment. In order to bring 
that about, it would be necessary to split up the present Inter- 
mediate course into two halves. The first year of that course 
would go to the High School and the second year would be 
absorbed by the higher courses of instruction. On this scheme 
there will be an additional year given to the schools to improve 
the literary, cultural and technical equipment of its students. 
The University course for a degree would then consist of three 
years instead of two, both for Pass and for Honours, followed by 
a two years’ M.A. course. With the elimination of the Inter- 
mediate stage and the rise in the Matriculation standard, the 
vocational courses would be opened without reserve to the 
matriculates. Thus Medicine, Engineering, Junior Law courses. 
Junior Teachers' Training courses, etc., would in fi:turc draw 
their recruits from the improved matriculates of the future. 
Needless to say, the ministerial appointments of the lower grades 
would go to these and all junior technical appointments requiring 
a period of apprenticeship would look to them for future filling- 
up. Incidentally this method would Teducc the number of 
examinations by one. Henceforth there will be a Matriculation 
examination, followed three years later by a University degree 
examination. The distance between the graduates and the 
matriculates would he quite respectable, and the present large 
number of Intermediates would not spoil the chances of the 
former in any junior appointments. The number going up for 
University degrees is still manageable and it is likely that those 
who now read up to the Intermediate .standard from sheer 
necessity and thus waste their paternal substance would in future 
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remain satisfied with a Matriculation certificate that gives access 
to the ordinary avocations of life. 

There are no doubt difficulties, some permanent and some 
transitory. There is, first of all, the difficulty of improving the 
Matriculation standard uniformly all over the country. Struggling 
schools that cater for local needs with imperfect equipment will 
be weeded out in the struggle for existence unless they make 
arrangements with improved schools to take over their boys from 
a certain stage onward (and that depends in most cases on the 
convenience of the scholars and the location of adjacent schools). 
The introduction of Science courses into the Matriculation will 
prove an additional complication to most schools that have to 
spend at present next to nothing on scientific equipment Even 
when Geography with its small equipment is a subject that 
many schools can ill afford to teach as an optional subject, there 
is no doubt that the addition of Science courses would mean the 
total disappearance of some of the existing schools. This is a 
contingency that must be faced, for after all, schools are meant to 
prepare scholars for life and not for the Intermediate course. 
There is no reason why some schools should not remain satisfied 
with the preliminary classes, say up to the sixth or seventh 
standard (5th or 4th class), while other schools begin from this 
stage. At present all schools teach from the lowest to the highest 
grade; in any future scheme we may seriously discuss whether 
it is not desirable that, where funds do not permit schools should 
combine to run the higher classes as a joint venture instead of 
entering into competition with one another with their inefficient 
staff. Co-operation among schools, analogous to that among 
Colleges for higher instruction, is still an idea unknown, although 
in towns, where schools are near one another, such a co-operative 
method of instruction is eminently feasible. There is no doubt 
that a much better staff can be engaged where schools pool 
together their resources for imparting better instruction than 
they do at present. With the introduction of the extended 
Matriculation course this would be more or less a necessity, for 
many schools would have to disappear entirely if they refuse to 
participate in such joint venture. 

The real difficulty is about the rural population. In recent 
years the policy has been to bring education to the doors of the 
community so that there might be no excuse for illiteracy or 
outcry against social indifference. Already in rural areas the 
schools are too far apart ; insistence on a higher standard and 
addition of a science class will mean the extinction of many of the 
existing rural schools. It may not, therefore, be improperly 
5 
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asked whether the present Government institutions in district 
headquarters (we are talking specially of Bengal) might not be 
turned into Schools composed of the five upper classes only (even 
three or four classes, according to the efficiency of the feeder 
institutions) to which the rural schools might send their scholars 
(and these might be helped financially to meet the expenses of a 
city life). Our children have too long been tied to the apron- 
strings of their mothers and have as a consequence developed 
that homesickness and that dread of the distant and the unknown 
from which it is high time to wean them in the interests of a 
developing national consciousness. Without a spirit of migration 
neither a community nor a church flourishes; the truants, the 
emigrants and the missionaries are the growing points of a 
communal and religious life. There are risks but these must be 
faced to give the children a schooling in the strenuous struggles 
of life. There is no doubt that the city atmosphere is more 
cultured and more liberal than many home atmospheres of 
villages. With increasing demand of urban instruction the 
amenities of hostel life will naturally improve in the towns and 
better methods of control will be evolved. 

In Bengal the dissociation of the Intermediate from the 
Matriculation and the degree courses has landed educationists and 
administrators in a quandary. Who are going to undertake 
responsibility for running the Intermediate course ? A patchwork 
was done at Dacca where a Board was set up to run both the 
Matriculation and the Intermediate. But the Government of 
Bengal has, it seems, realised already that the Matriculation is 
enough for a single Board, nay it may be necessary to set up two 
Boards in the two parts of the Province to run the Matriculation 
alone. So the Intermediate is being handed over to the University 
of Calcutta for administration as before, and naturally, therefore, 
the University needs will dominate the course in future as at 
present. To set up another costly machinery to run the 
Intermediate administration is not likely to be countenanced by the 
public. So by a curious arrangement file task of running two 
administrations has fallen on the Colleges instead of on the 
Government. Those who have to do with education alone know 
what financial difficulty this unnecessary duplication of the 
teaching and administrative staff moans. But what has been the 
net benefit ; Bengal is not in a mood to accept this division of 
educational institutions into two halves, each of two years 
duration. In the city of Calcutta no post-graduate teaching can 
be imparted except at the University, with the co-operation of 
such teachers of private colleges as are engaged by the University. 
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Outside Calcutta no College is likely to command a staff likely to 
be approved by the University for post-graduate teaching. It has 
been felt that in two years no affection towards an institution can 
grow. So the two years of Intermediate College life is a sheer 
desert in academic affection. That esprit de corps and academic 
loyalty which it is the aim of education to foster, cannot develop 
when the institution is a transition between the beginning and the 
end of the educational course. By abolishing such an institution 
of doubtful utility and enormous encumbrance to teachers and 
administrators alike, the educational system is not likely to lose 
anything— rather, the chances are that it will gain in the long run 
by opening up to improved matriculates a career which at present 
the swarm of Intermediates now threatens so disastrously. When 
will the country refuse to worship this academic trinity of 
Matriculation, Intermediate and Graduation ? By interposing no 
fresh examination between Matriculation and Graduation, not only 
will young students get that respite which they so sorely need but 
the question of a Board will be automatically solved, for then there 
will be a board, representing social interests which will control the 
Matriculation and there will be the University to control all higher 
teaching. 

From the side of the Universities there will be a great gain. 
The three years’ Honours course has been worked at Dacca now 
for the fast seven years and yet notwithstanding the risk of 
enraging enthusiastic admirers 1 must confess that so far as the 
Arts side is concerned, it has not worked well. Bright students to 
whom a degree means a career, generally go to the Calcutta 
University (and this is specially true of Hindu students whose 
financial facilities at Dacca are admittedly less than those of 
Mussalmans) to take an Honours Degree in two years and then 
proceed to the M. .A. and Law courses. As they finish their career 
in exactly the same time and have the advantage of possessing an 
Honours degree a year earlier, the three years’ Honours course at 
Dacca counts generally upon local recruits who cannot meet the 
costly expenses of education at Calcutta. We must however 
make an exception in favour of the Mahommedans for their type 
is better at Dacca and the reason is that Dacca offers many 
facilities and amenities to Muslims which they cannot get 
elsewhere. But apart from iwcuniary considerations there are 
grave academic objections to a three years’ Honours course. So 
long as separate instruction cannot be provided for Honours men 
and Pass graduates, the first year M.A. work is primarily designed 
to bring the Pass men up to the level of the Honours men as far 
3s practicable so that in the second year all the students may be 
taught together and enter for the same final M. A. examination. 
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The effect has been that the funds at the disposal of the University 
being limited, separation of Pass and Honours men has not been 
found possible. The pass men are forced to sit for a very 
imperfect Preliminary M.A. examination only after six or seven 
months’ training, and brilliant Honours men find one year too 
short for taking up any research work as a part of their M.A. 
course. That within six examinations since the inception of the 
Dacca University, only one student should dare to submit a thesis 
in lieu of written papers is eloquent testimony to the unsatisfactory 
character for the Final M.A. course so far as the Arts side is 
concerned. On the Science side, however, by a more liberal 
exemption from written tests than on the Arts side, it has been 
found possible to attract students to the Research course. 

A three years’ degree course would obviate all this difficulty. 
Students will take up Pass and Honours course according to their 
ability and inclination and not on account of the question of the 
years of instruction. One great advantage of this extended degree 
course, at least in the Honours subjects, would be the possibility 
of making a modern European language other than English (say, 
French or German) compulsory for all Honours candidates. The 
sooner it is recognised that for higher research work in any subject, 
acquaintance with German is almost a necessity and that for 
Literature, Psychology, Oriental Art, Mathematics and some such 
subjects, a knowledge of French is an obvious advantage, the better 
for the educational development of the country. The English 
are conservative not only in their political outlook but also in 
their educational and scholarly activities. Years must elapse 
before a classic of some other language is translated into English, 
with the effect that Indians who .sedulously cultivate this single 
foreign tongue have to depend upon .secondhand materials for 
utilising the discoveries and discussions recorded in non-English 
languages of Europe. The English boy is a less sufferer, for he 
generally acquires a knowledge of French in his school, but the 
Indian youth must be left to his own devices to get that essential 
knowledge of French or German withou^ which he finds himself 
hopelessly out of date in mo.st academic and technical matters. 
True, the English boy has not to learn a vernacular in addition 
to English as the Indian boy has to do (and in South India the 
vernaculars are so many) ; but then we propose the beginning of 
the French or German course at a fairly good age and give three 
years to learn the essentials of the language to Honours men who 
are presumably better in intellectual equipment than the rest. 
At present there is no possibility of getting a working knowledge 
of these foreign languages except at a great cost or a huge 
personal effort. The time has come when every University ana 
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every College affiliated up to the Honours standard should be 
required to provide instruction in these as a compulsory part of 
the Honours course. As a consideration, the Vernacular paper, if 
any. may be taken out of the Honours course and retained only 
in the Pass course. 

An Honours man so equipped in languages will not be afraid 
to go in for a research degree in his special subject at his M.A. 
The two years at his disposal will be sufficient to give him a taste 
for original composition and to lay the foundations of an original 
mode of thought which is so essential for all national regeneration. 
Merely reproducing the thoughts and opinions of others brings on 
a slavishness which is dangerous to the intellect and inimical to 
the will. Once you rid the students of the incubus of frequent 
examinations and give them some time to look ahead, there is no 
reason why you should not hope much of the youths of the 
country. We arc personally convinced that had Sir Asutosh 
been alive he would have disowned, for very good reasons and 
with the example of Dacca before him, that part of the Calcutta 
University Commission Report which relates to the three years’ 
Honours course followed by a single year’s M.A, As a matter of 
fact during his life time, in the Post-Graduate Council in Arts a 
resolution, mainly inspired by Dr. (now Sir) Brajendranath Seal, 
was adopted recommending the retention of the two years’ 
Honours course. That resolution is now probably lost in the 
archives of the University but is well worth resuscitation. That 
Sir Asutosh did nothing to help the inauguration of the new 
Honours course is itself a proof that he was not enamoured of the 
plan, for had he been convinced himself it would not have taken 
him long to bring the Senate over to his own way of thinking 
and to introduce the much needed reform. One acquainted with 
the history of the Law and Post-graduate instruction in Bengal 
will easily understand that no amount of public clamour would 
have deflected him from his resolve to carry through a desired 
improvement. 

Now a word of cdiition at the end. We are particularly 
concerned at the large-scale withdrawal of Muslim children from 
general High Schools at a time when we arc trying to get the 
depressed and backward classes into them. The segregation of 
the two main communities of India in this fashion can never 
augur well for the future of the country. W’hen it is possible for 
a Mahommedan boy to pass from a High Madrassah into an Islamic 
Intermediate College and thence to Aligarh University or some 
communal institution like the Islamia ('ollcge of Calcutta without 
getting that intimate knowledge of the life and feelings of his 
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Hindu neighbours, it is idle to expect that even as an educated 
man he will ever be able to get rid of communal bias. The time 
has come to cry halt to this kind of communal instruction as a 
part of public policy. Not only must all communal institutions 
maintained at public cost disappear, but even when private 
charity establishes an institution of this type in the future, it 
must be definitely laid down as a condition of affiliation that a 
fixed percentage of students of other denominations must be 
admitted into every class. We are already sufficiently disunited 
among ourselves ; further encouragement in this direction would 
mean ruination of all national hopes. Neither by religion nor by 
race must we aspire to thrive, and no educational institution (and 
I include within it schools meant for Europeans, Parsis, etc.) must 
be allowed to keep out as a matter of policy students of other 
types beyond a certain percentage. 

This is enough work for the near future. To strive for an 
extended and improved Matriculation, opening out into most of 
life’s minor vocations, a three years’ Degree course with French 
or German compulsory for Honours men, the total abolition of 
the Intermediate examination (and colleges) and the suppression 
of all exclusive institutions should be the immediate objective of 
all educationists with the country’s good at heart. May another 
Sir Asutosh arise to carry these measures through ! 


Dacca. 


H. D. BHATTACIIARYA. 



NEHRU REPORT AND SIMON 
COMMISSION. 

By B. K. MALLIK, B.Litt. (Oxon.) 

11 . 

But wc do not, for a moment, suggest that Sir John Simon 
came over to India if only to stage a burlesque on a political piece ; 
nor need we be absurd enough to insinuate that our Pandit Motilal 
was out only for some relaxation in this tremendous game. 
Obviously both of them seem to be well past the fantasies even of 
middle age ; and unless meanwhile they had to make a “ deal ” of 
their inner faith, they could hardly spend the rest of their life 
except in building up the edifice of human security. Besides, after 
all, it did not quite rest with a Simon ora Nehru to decide whether 
there should or should not be either a Simon Commission or a 
Nehru Report. As a matter of fact, both were foregone conclu- 
sions ; and precisely, because there had for sometime, arisen in the 
Indian horizon, what might be called a political crisis which, if it 
did not quite upset the British connection with India, at any rate 
shook it to its very foundation. It w'as this crisis and nothing else 
which precipitated both the Commission and the Report ; and it 
was not possible that even the high Gods of politics should prevent 
them. What, of course, this crisis really meant is another question; 
and wc propose to discuss in the body of these articles both what it 
precisely indicated or why it arose at all. But would it be at all 
exaggerating the truth if we said,— by the way, — that the early 20th 
century with its stupor-like faith in English Liberalism and the 
late 19th with its still lingering touch of Victorian piety are long 
past the edge of the Indiail sky, and perhaps, sinking on its way to 
the British Isles? Besides, it must be curious, indeed, for anybody 
to have to record that even the long-stretching rays of Loydian 
hopes, so anxiously rushed across to the Indian horizon, in the 
gorgeous prime of the European War, should have moved away, 
leaving it to the suspense of a sullen calm. Yet, wc should not be 
supposed, for one moment, to suggest that, what the crisis 
we have been talking about really meant was, that the Indian 
wind simply rose, as it were, in revolt at the almost diabolic 
practice of holding back promises after having lavishly 
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scattered them as if to serve an immediate need. It was, 
indeed, a spectacle for the Gods to watch how those promises rose 
and spread out to the distant East with the waxing severity of the 
War and gradually fell quietly to return to the British Isles as those 
dangers steadily waned. Nor could it possibly be a question of 
exploiting the sudden fall in British prestige and the enormous 
change in the world situation which so curiously, followed in the 
wake of the German fall. For, after all, the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan, have long ceased to be exploiters in politics whatever 
their leanings might be. As it is, the Indian Mahomedan is a very 
different person even from his fellow Moslems across the frontier, 
and the Hindu as is well-known never properly cultivated that 
practice at all. The point is that neither the Hindu nor the 
Mahomedan rose in revolt at all ; nor ever really designed such a 
move. If they at all rose, they must have risen, as it were, from a 
long dream ; and the crisis arose, steadily and full-throated precisely 
because they instantly began to question the strangeness of life 
which had drifted in, ever since they fell asleep. The fact of the 
matter is that the moment had arrived when they felt they must don 
their political mantle which had to be stowed away, for at least a 
century and a half, under the pressure ef some medieval need. It 
was not possible that they could put up, any longer, with the 
conditions of life which they had themselves, consciously, 
or unconsciously chosen to live ever since the Moslem Power 
broke up and Panipat smashed the Hindus again. In all conscience 
they had enough of that experiment, however indispensable ; and, 
what they were now truly out for, was nothing, if not the Indian 
State which had been almost deliberately kept in abeyance ever since 
they encouraged the British people to run their affairs for them. 
There is not a Hindu or a Mahomedan in the whole of India, 
whatever his political creed or spiritual bias, who did not set 
his heart on the Indian State as the one supreme goal of his 
political endeavour; and it would be madness to deny that, if 
anything could allay the perpetual troubles which are characteris- 
tically Indian, it must be the Indian State. After all, the Indian 
issue is very very simple indeed. If is, if anything, merely 
a question of resuming, on the part of the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan, the life of political practice after a long sojourn in an 
exclusively non-political medium. What we must never forget is, 
that the Indian problem was, by no means, one of acquiring 
political in;lependeuce or of even regaining it. There never was 
a lapse of itidependence ; there was not even a political failure; 
there was, at the most, only a voluntary abstention, a choice, 
however stimulated, to go on a long leave, as it were, from 
political activities under conditions which made a joint experiment 
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with the secular and spiritual interests both dangerous and futile. 
What, however, this exactly means or what phase of Indian history 
it refers to, we can not quite discuss at once. We will have 
to deal with it at length, but it might well be, that even such 
an innocent and perfectly legitimate aspiration of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan might be suspected as something, ungracious, if not 
wildly freakish. Unfortunately there are still people who see 
things from an angle, just the reverse of that of the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan. As a matter of fact, there is still abroad too much 
of prejudice and even superstition in the 20th Century not to push 
the Englishman into belief that, after all, the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan might be only stealing a march on him, under the 
garb of a patriotic faith. And it is a fact that political prejudice 
dies hard, especially when it is deeply in alliance with cultural 
pride ; and it does not seem to be, at all, clear if things would right 
themselves if they are left to the usual currents of practice and 
thinking. As a matter of fact, if we are at all, to prevent this 
extremely unfortunate possibility from materialising itself we 
must expose it in the glare of Indian history. If anything can 
disabuse the English mind of its long-cherished prejudice, it must 
be a fresh and an altogether different conception of the origin of 
the British rule from what has hitherto passed current with him. 
If we are at all anxious that the Englishman should see things as 
they are and not as they appeared to a distant and prejudiced 
vision, we must let in a flood of light on the rise and growth of the 
British status from a fresh analysis of Indian history. What we 
must remember is that the Englishman is by the urge of his 
imperial past, necessarily a conservative in the main ; and naturally 
has to be literally hit hard with the stubbornness of historic facts 
before he could easily bend his honest mind. 

But it would be silly and mean to forget that after all he was 
not wholly responsible for the one-sided history which had been 
the main source of his dark prejudice. No doubt it was his own 
countrymen who wrote that history. But why at all had they to 
write it ? Why did not^the Indian write the history of his own 
country instead of letting the necessarily incomplete vision of a 
European do that work for him ? This is not the moment to be 
perverse or acrimonious ; but one must admit that the Englishman’s 
misconception arose partly because he had to do somebody else’s 
job, hardly agreeable to his temparament. So that what it is 
necessary that the Indian must undertake to do at once is to 
rewrite the history of India instead of wasting time in fixing up its 
blame. And it is all the more necessary that he must do so, as 
What ts of paramount importance for both the Indian and and 
e Englishman, to day is that the deeper currents of that history 
6 
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must be brought up to the surface if we expect anything really 
substantial tojhappen. The time is long gone when a bare chronicle 
of events with occasional reflections induced by personal tastes 
might do. What is really necessary now is to go behind the scenes, 
however detailed, and straight away ask the question “ Why did 
they happen at all ”? We have to interpret the records left to us 
by our forefathers and not accept them on their face value. 

We have to ask for instance, “ Why did not the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans form a coalition against the European when he 
appeared like the dark horse in their midst just when they were 
struggling to come to some sort of an understanding between 
them ? Why did not they fight together against the European 
exactly as they fought among themselves especially, as at least 
some of their intelligent minds pretty early realised that the 
European did not quite appear as a “ spiritual star ”? On the other 
hand how did the Englishman happen to think that he could hold 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan well under control when as a matter 
of fact he had only a new strategy or a fresh weapon of warfare at 
the most? What reasons had he believe that Mutinies would not 
be the rule of the day, instead of crossing the horizon only once 
like a bashful blunder? The point is, we have to go behind 
documents and pronouncements, battles and attempts to stop them, 
even histories and chronicles worked up in the heat of the moment 
and find out the deeper conditions which made the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan suddenly depart from their time-honoured political 
tradition and delegate the whole question of administration to the 
charge of a foreign power almost in the same spirit as a Nepalese 
King or a Japanese Monarch handed over temporal power to their 
ministers. And we are confident that if we approached the 
history of India in this spirit, we are sure to discover that it was 
neither the peculiar effeciency nor the peculiar deficiency of the 
British people which gave them the chance of establishing the 
British regime in India; nor was it that the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan failed to oust him simply because they had a monopoly 
of human weaknesses. It is absurd to think it was ever at all a 
question of a sudden military inspiration in the one or a rapid 
stroke of feebleness in the other. What it precisely was, it is 
difficult yet to tell ; but it was, at least, nothing short of the 
momentous fact that the modern age in human history was 
dawning in India ; and naturally altogether fresh experiments in 
social and political practice must have been almost cosmically in 
view. So that what must have worked and held decisions, as it 
were, in the palm of their hands were not merely individual or 
even collective opinions and views but the traditional roots of ages 
and even logical situation which came down to us from the hoary 
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past. In plain terms if the British regime for instance opened up 
in India it was partly because while the ‘ mackerel ’ and * steel ’ 
precipitated a sudden commercial enterprise and a navigating 
impulse in England, a failure was marked simultaneously in India, 
even after centuries of social affinity to form a really true Indian 
Society. So that the Englishman, whatever his political creed could 
easily believe that the British rule was not a matter of “ conquest ” 
or ” trust ” any more than it rested on a “ bounty ” or a “ privilege.” 
No doubt there was a necessity for it, a necessity almost biologically 
stimulated, but it never could be ridiculous enough to orient itself 
at the expense of Indian individuality. On the contrary, it was to 
this individuality that it must have owed, as well for its inception 
as for the steady nursing it has required ever since it was 
established. It could not have survived even a day if it had not 
assured itself of the Hindu and Mahomedan sanction to its main 
motive from the beginning till to day. One might even be 
hyperbolic and call it providential, if only one could add that 
the Providence could not have behaved quite like a tribal God 
insinuating either a reflection upon the political history of India 
ora blighting curse on her future. It precipitated an English 
agency, launching out a fresh experiment in political practice, 
it must have had sufficient faith in its purity not to confuse it 
in a personal matrix, and, if only the British authorities had not 
converted a secular neutrality into an economic and cultural 
exploitation, it would surely have pleased Providence more and, 
by no means, less. Indeed, if only the English politician had, 
somehow, avoided working up Indian history as only a venue 
for propaganda work, he might have easily seen how his status 
was no more economic or political than it was spiritual or cultural. 
The Englishman was never called upon to provide a religion 
to India, nor even a culture, least of all, a merchandise, the peculiar 
virtue of which was to kill the indigenous. It w'as open to him 
of course to come over and settle down and practise whatever faith 
or manners as he pleased, exactly as the Persion, the Jew, and 
the Scythian, among others, had systematically done before him. 
It was open to him, again, to play the critic and even an advocate 
to the antagonist of Indian tradition. Nothing could be more 
salutary to the Indian cause. But his main business in the country 
was to watch and guard over the economic and political interests 
for which he held an agency and not to supersede them by 
personal consideration, much less to interfere, in any way, with 
the rooted faiths and habits or the social system which they had 
embodied either with an evangelist’s pass., n or a diplomat’s 
perseverance. It was, indeed, a misfortune for all parties concerned 
that the English politician never realised what his real status 
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in India, was, or why the English civil servant, for instance had 
to sweat in the sweltering heat of the Indian plains. By a strange 
fatality, he was infected with what they called the superiority 
complex, pretty early, in his prosperous career ; and never really 
got the chance of revising his views and ideas. By far the most 
pathetic event in the history of the modern European was that he 
happened to take himself much too seriously ; and many of us 
know only too well how the drama is still being enacted even as 
we write this either with ‘ personal vanity ’ or a “ collective greed”. 
If only the English historian had seen that while the dark age of 
India— we are supposed to be still in it— was not much too deeply 
shaded, the corresponding age in Europe which is supposed to be 
saturated with light was after all dark enough ; that if the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan had not the political opportunity to live out 
their independent lives, the Englishman was hardly secure enough 
in the ramshackle economy of the British Empire. So that what 
we feel bound to repeat again is that it is necessary that one must 
go back to Indian history and orient a more balanced and accurate 
account of the origin of the British administration than what has 
so far prevailed. Obviously Sir John Simon will achieve nothing 
whatever either this way or that so long as he did not start with 
the right ideas and it is much too late in the day to crush India 
Montague-like with the dead-weight of Western culture or to 
perpetuate the present regime with only alterations on its facade. 
What he has to realise above ail things is that even his own 
security as an Englishman was in danger just as much as that of 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan— perhaps he docs that and the 
main problem no longer was how to try and make the British 
Parliament even more powerful than what it was already but to 
deal with the British Empire in a way sufficiently intelligent only 
to set aloose its different parts. The present is the moment for 
division and discrimination and not by any means for deepening 
the vagueness of its nebulous disorder. Sooner than one could 
think, the constituent parts must first be put back in their regional 
grooves ; and if necessary one must carve two empires out of it and 
then knit them together by a different tie altogether more 
honourable and eminently productive for the human good. But 
let us proceed to deal with the history of India if only to 
substantiate our case. 


{To be continued.) 
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And what is all my singing worth 
If everywhere upon the earth 
Under an unresponsive sky 
The little children starve and die? 

While millions labour all day long 
How shall I dare to sing a song 
Woven of soft melodious words 
In praise of waters and of birds? 

Nay, selfish poet! let us cease 
To sing of life’s poetic peace 
Which is at best a mask that tries 
To hide a world of weeping eyes. 

Have you not heard the roaming feet 
Of weary women in the street 
Who fill the night with tired tread 
That children may at dawn be fed? 

Have you not seen the death that fills 
The eyes of millions in the mills 
Whose life is nothing but a bare 
And bleeding story of despair? 

Come, poet! sing no more of stars 
While there behind black prison-bars 
Where silence is itself a groan 
Men languish silent and alone. 

In this dark world of death and pain 
Who sings of beauty, sings in vain 
In this dark world of groans and cries 
Who sings of beauty sings of lies. 

For where is beauty, poet, where 
For them who breathe the deadly air 
Who hear all day the heavy thud 
Of iron monsters in their blood ? 

The wandering cloud, the flow’ering tree 
Soft winds and azure skies shall be 
For the first time in beauty wed 
When every man receives his bread. 


London, 


H. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 



A HOT-WEATHER NIGHT. 
(On the Indian Frontier.) 
(Copyright.) 


Dark, hot and still the night ; the stagnant air 
Smells of the warm damp grass; and as I lie 
Waiting for sleep, I watch the splendid stars 
That glitter in the black gulf of the sky 
On guard, the old Afridi chowkidars 

Are chatting over there. 

And hubble-bubbles gobble; the weird howl 
Of Jackals, and the far-off bay of dogs 
Join chorus with hoarse croaking of bull-frogs, 
And “ What ?” mysteriously asks an owl. 

Now all is quiet, save the ceaseless chirr 
Of shrill cicalas sizzling in the heat; 

Still, dark and hot — O for a cooling breeze! 
Drowsy, I watch the glittering fire-flics flit 
Among the blacken shadows, which .ire trees. 

Where not a leaf doth stir; 

But now and then a bird, as if in pain, 

Flutters up there; sometimes a silly dove 
Suddenly wakes, and coos aloud his love. 

Then stops, and quickly sinks to sleep again. 

Hot, still and dark— and slumber will not come. 
Hark ! in the silence, far and far away, 

A thin, lone voice, singing a w'ailing song, 
Hauntingly sad, a strange weird Indian lay 
In minor key, with notes drawn out and long. 

While throbs a thudding drum. 

It thrills with wistful yearning, and it 
To be of things forlorn and lone and tristc\ 

It calls with all the lure of the East, 

Lulls me to sleep, and mingles with my dreams. 


Peshawar. 


henry martin, 



RAM MOHAN ROY AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 

By N. C. GANGOOLY. 

In his controversy with the Christian missionaries, particularly 
with Dr. Marshnian of Serampore, Ram Mohan played the double 
part, first, of interpreting Christianity from his own point of view, 
and secondly, of defending Hinduism on the lines of its best and 
noblest thoughts. His avowed object was to set forth the highest 
truths of all living religions which naturally have some common 
features of an ethical and spiritual character, so as to admit of a 
synthesis broad as well as deep. The totality of these features was 
for him the greatest common measure of ail the religions in the 
world. Evidently he was not a votary of any particular system— 
a fact which caused much confusion in the later estimates of his 
religious faith. 

In his Precepts of Jesus, the reformer had taken the general 
position which may be best depicted in his own words thus:— 

“ By separating from other matters contained in the New 
Testament the moral precepts found in that book, these 
will he more likely to produce the desirable effect of 
improving the hearts and minds of men of different 
persuasions and degrees of understanding. Moral doctrines 
tending merely to the maiiitenance of peace and harmony 
of mankind at large arc beyond the reach of metaphysical 
perversion and intelligible alike to the learned and the 
unlearned. . . . This simple code of religion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate man's ideas 
to high and liberal noSons of one God, who has equally 
subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, 
and has equally admitted all to be partakers of the beautiful 
mercies which he has lavished over nature, and is also so 
well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in 
the discharge of their various duties to God, to thcni- 
selves and to society, that I cannot but hope the best effects 
from its promulgation in the present forni.’*i 

It is definitely shown in the above extract that Ram Mohan 
Was not taking a narrow view of Christianity which was to him 

iPrcc. of Jesus, p. 
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the very best expression of moral and social idealism. But he was 
really trying to steer clear of the theological differences among 
the Christian sects themselves, futile as they were in regard to 
man’s spiritual advancement and he laid special stress on the moral 
side of Christ’s teaching as the most practical path to progress and 
culture. Miss Collet has remarked ■ that “the very last thing 
Ram Mohan desired or anticipated for his book was theological 
controversy.” In fact his own position was clear and he made it 
more explicit in his confession that 

'^This essential characteristic of the Christian religion 
I was for a long time unable to distinguish as such amidst 
the various doctrines I found insisted upon in the writings 
of Christian authors. . . . Among these opinions the 
most prevalent seems to be that no one is entitled to the 
appellation Christian who does not believe in the divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost as well as in the divine 
nature of God, the Father of all created beings. . . . 

Whilst some require from him who claims the title 
Christian only an adherence to the doctrines of Christ as 
taught by himself, without insisting on implicit confidence 
in those of the apostles, as being, except when speaking 
from inspiration, like other men, liable to mistake and 
error. . . . That they were so is obvious from several 
instances of differences of opinion amongst the apostles 
recorded in the Acts and the Epistles.*’ 2 

What he actually cared for was the “ ideal humanity ” of 
Christ, permeating the Christian faith ; and this, according to him, 
was its “ essential characteristic ” calculated to secure “ the peace 
and harmony of mankind at large.”^ He was very modern in 
this respect, as it is being proved day after day that the meta- 
physical part of Christian doctrine has very little to do with the 
solution of world problems. On the contrary the ethical teachings 
of Christ, indicating evident and palpable ways of escape from all 
types of difficulties, have not as yet been courageously adopted or 
given effect to anywhere on the face of the earth. Ram Mohan 
looked up to these moral principles as containing potential 
victory. 

Naturally enough Ram Mohan was misunderstood by the 
Missionaries, but it must be said to their credit that they found out 
quite early the trend of thought which threatened to destroy their 
propagandist work. If some are of opinion like Dr. Macdonald of 
the Presbyrerian Mission,^ that sympathy might have saved the 
situation, the very incisiveness of the reformer’s criticisms, his 
range of study and intensity of zeal would prove that he was m a 
different region and sympathetic handling alone would have 

iCtoUet, p. 59. a Prc. of J., p. • CA>llet. p. «1. * 
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produced little impression on him. He was of different metal and 
his mental constitution was moulded on other lines. Marshman 
spoke of him as merely “ an intelligent heathen ” in his note to 
which Ram Mohan took strong exception in his first Defence, 
declaring that he had given up idolatry and accepted Christ’s 
moral excellence. Besides he was cut to the quick and roused to 
vigorous action for being called “an injurer of the cause of 
truth”’ as it was really the last thing which he would have 
brooked as a man. That he had the highest and deepest respect 
for Jesus is undoubtedly true, though not in the shallow sense in 
which Mr. Parekh has understood it.^ Yet this close point of 
contact was of little use to those who were out for propagating 
their own type of Christianity. Calvinism of the crudest type was 
the stock in trade of the apologists, who entered the lists with the 
heathen giant, who in his turn quoted Matthew to prove in 
Christ’s own words that “ he who is not against me is with me.” 
In himself he was decidedly more than a match for the combined 
forces of orthodox Christianity. The result was therefore 
parallel to that produced by his attack on the strict Hinduism 
of the age. 

The achievements of missionary proselytization were not 
perhaps any better than those that are obtained today and 
probably Ram Mohan was the first man to point this out to the 
country. He stood for the Christian spirit and not the legal 
position created by formal conversions. As to the method 
employed, his criticism was searching and severe. He showed how 
the missionaries after distributing numberless copies of the 
complete Bible among Indians with a view to promoting Chris- 
tianity “ could not be altogether ignorant of the cause of their 
disappointment .... but that he had seen with regret that 
they had completely counter-acted their own benevolent efforts.”® 
He understood very well the inwardness of the situation and 
his explanation may partly hold good in this age as well. He 
was not against the missionaries in general, who in his opinion 
were wrongly given to “ aodressing instructions as if they were 
reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian country.” This 
want of touch with the people and their country and their customs 
was contrary to the spirit of the Christian religion and has been 
the greatest defect of missionary work from its beginning and 
the logical result was described by the reformer in the following 
words:— 

*'l am not aware that we can find a single respectable 

Moossulinan or Hindoo, who was not in want of the 

' Works II, p. 346. 2 Parekh’s Rajarshi R. M. R. s First Appeal, p. 
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common comforts of life, once glorified with the truth of 
Christianity constantly adhering to it."i 

Notwithstanding the severity and probably the excess of this 
statement, we was fully conscious that missions and missionary 
efforts were great assets in the progressive evolution of the Indian 
nation. His request for those Presbyterian missionaries in the 
memorial to the Scottish General Assembly, to which he was 
party and one of the signatories, and his subsequent connection 
with Alexander Duff bears ample testimony to his practical 
appreciation of Christian work in this land. In the First Appeal 
he openly expressed his admiration for the ideal which stood 
behind Christian enterprise. 

" From what 1 have already stated, I hope no one will infer 
that 1 feel ill-disposed towards the missionary establish- 
ments in this country. This is far from being the ease. I 
pray for their augmentation and that their members may 
remain in happy enjoyment of life in a climate so generally 
inimical to European constitutions; for in proportion to 
the increase of their number, sobriety, moderation, temper- 
ance and good behaviour have been diffused among the 
neighbours as the necessary consequence of their company, 
conversation and good example . ’*2 

The pointed argument of the First Appeal disclosed the 
weakness of the Christian criticism levelled against the Precepts 
as well as the unnecessary narrowness of the Christian publicists. 
Dr. Marshman tried to nullify the attack and defend himself by 
means of a rejoinder in the Friend of India of May 1820. But it 
was weak and halting in the presence of Ram Mohan’s vigorous 
exposition. Marshman's disavowal of anything uncharitable and 
unsympathetic, in the use of the word “ heathen ” with reference 
to the writer of the Precepts of Jesus, could not do much to bring 
about the desired reconciliation, for he refused- rightly in this 
instance— to regard anybody as a Christian, “ who did not accept” 
the Divinity and Atonement of Jesus Christ and the Divine 
authority of the whole of the Holy Scriptures.” It was probably 
true that the word “ heathen ” was not applied as a “ term of 
reproach” as was subsequently explained by him, the innate 
British sense of self-sufficing superiority having caused the 
mischief, but his limitation of the term “Christian” left the way 
open for the continuation of the controversy. In reality his was 
a “singularly negative vision of Christianity”® and the reawn 
for it lay in the basis of hypcr-Calvinistic theology upon which 
it rested. The orthodox Christian view stressed these points to 
the utmost. 

t Ibid. 2 First Appeal. 3 Collet, p. 64. 
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**The leading doctrine of the New Testament may be 
summed up in the two following positions ; that God views 
all sin as so abominable that the death of Jesus Christ alone 
can expiate its guilt, and that the human heart is so corrupt 
that it must be renewed by the Divine Spirit before a man 
can enter heaven.*' 1 

“ In the first number of the Quarterly Series of the Friend of 
India of September, 1820 the worthy Baptist”, observes Miss 
Collet, “ sets himself to prove this version of his faith from the 
sayings of Jesus.”^ But it ought to be added that Miss Collet 
herself has said nothing on Ram Mohan’s real position in respect 
of Christian doctrines, while Mr. Parekh has evidently taken great 
pains to prove him a Christian.® He was in every sense above 
the distinctions of caste and creed which are unfortunately often 
signified by the word “ religion ” a truly spiritual cosmopolitan of 
the frontierless Kingdom of God. The very last sentence of the 
First Appeal conclusively shows the directness and comprehensive- 
ness of the reformer’s mind in a noble utterance, unknown (rarely 
found) in the history of religious controversy. 

“ May God render religion destructive of differences and 
dislikes between man and man and conducive to the peace 
and union of mankind.”^ 

The Second Appeal which came out in 1821, followed by the 
Third in 1823, was a reply to Dr. Marshman and is full of abstract 
theological reasoning. The three taken together are like the three 
great controversial Avorks of Luther just before his break with the 
Church and the inauguration of the Reformation. Indeed the 
events that happened in the wake of the publication of the Appeals 
signalised directly Ram Mohan’s final breach with the Christian 
faith and indirectly his doubtful relation to orthodox Hinduism. 
Not less than Luther in a land of numberless religions, he went 
forward not only to reform, reconstruct and readjust the ancient 
faith of his fathers but also to purify the dross in every religion 
with a sublime conception of the universal in human spiritual 
experience in general. A careful survey of the controversy reveals 
that his was not merely an 'attack but a real synthesis. He defended 
Christianity from what he considered “ the Christian per\'ersion ” 
of it, against its natural implication and the mind of its founder. 
In respect of scolarsh ip the documents are still of priceless value 
and it is a wonder that one born and brought up a Hindu could 
gain such a thorough command in those days of the most abstruse 
portions of Christian theology. Had the author been any less 
mformed in the subject than the Serampore scholars, defeat would 
have been unavoidable and inevitable. But the mind of the 

' Ibid, p. 65, 2 Coliet, p. 64, 3 RAjarshi R.M.R. < First Appeal, p. 125, 
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greatest Indian of the modern age was gifted with extra-ordinary 
powers which made him an authority on ten languages and the 
founder of the Science of Comparative Religion in the opinion of 
Monier Williams, though Dr. Macnicol has hesitated to allow the 
claim without suggesting any other name in this connection.* 
His exposition was necessarily that of a scientific intellect fully 
trained in the theologies of many religions— a fact which was a 
decided advantage to him. He put it clearly in a few simple 
sentences in the Second Appeal as its subject matter. 

** It is my reverence for Christianity and for the author of 
this religion that has induced me to endeavour to vindicate it 
from the charge of polytheism, as far as my limited capacity 
and knowledge extend. It is indeed mortifying to my 
feelings to find a religion, that from its sublime doctrines 
and pure morality should be respected before all other 
systems, reduced almost to a level with Hindu theology 
merely by human creed and prejudices, and from this 
cause brought it to a comparison with paganism of ancient 
Greece.* '2 

For Ram Mohan, therefore, the difference between Hinduism 
and Christianity consisted in a few multiples of the number three, 
and the Trinity contained nothing more than the idea of Vyuha^ 
of the Pancharatra system, which had four of them contained 
somehow in one Godhead. He stated in the Tytler controversy 
that “ the same omnipotence which makes three one and one three 
can equally reconcile the unity and plurality of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery which 
far transcends all human comprehension.”^ The argument of 
miracles did not affect him much for he knew equally, or perhaps 
more, wonderful ones recorded in Indian Scriptures, if simply 
wonderfulness went to prove anything, ethical ends being common 
in both cases. His stock example was of “ the sage who drank up 
the whole ocean and threw it out again.” Christian dogma was 
similarly of no avail. The passage from one set of dogmas to 
another would have helped the human soul very little, his own 
country produced worse dogmas than any other religion in the 
world. To him Christ’s message itself was divine enough and 
the divinity of his person lent no additional weight, though he 
honoured him and all the prophets of the ages, as their own 
adherents did, by using the honorifie titles of “ lord ”, “ master ” 
and “saviour” seriously and sincerely with reference to Christ, 
Sankara and Chaitanya, much in the same way and spirit as the 
Mahommadens speak of Rasul-Allah, or the prophet of God. 
There would be otherwise no meaning in his yielding divine 

I Macnicol's R.M,R. 2 Second Appeal, p. 29.1. 3 Ibid. p. 296. 

4 See Natesan R.M.R., p. 25, Works III. 
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epithets to all the three, and he was aware that later on he would 
be interpreted by the votaries of different faiths in their own way 
as Hindu, Mahommadan, or Christian.' This synthetic attitude 
was the cue which was afterwards taken up and worked out fully 
by Ram Krishna Paramhanisa who worshipped the deity strictly 
according to the creed and custom of every religion in order to 
realise God’s purpose and revelation at different times and places. 

The atonement was to him logically a false argument however 
much it might have meant for orthodox Christians. It made 
Christ, in his view, more merciful than God and thus went against 
the ontological proof of God’s existence .2 It postulated philoso- 
phically the possibility of a being who was greater than God in one 
quality at least, viz. that of money and this was impossible from 
the very definition of the Highest Being. The self-evident perfec- 
tion theory of God’s nature stood in the way of the doctrine of 
Trinity. He was well versed in the history of Christian dogma, 
and in regard to the pre-Nicene theology recounted that in the 
“first and purest ages of Christianity, the followers of Christ 
entertained different opinions on the subject of the distinction 
between father, son and Holy Ghost.” His exegetical methods 
were those of the Unitarians supported by his unequalled 
knowledge of Hindu and Moslem theology. The main passion of 
his life was in reality to maintain the unity of the Godhead in the 
strictest sense.^ 

It was the mystic position in religious experience, backed by 
rationalistic speculation in the field of faith, that placed the 
reformer on the solid ground of philosophical criticism. Few in 
the world after him had the advantage of combining Eastern and 
Western acumen against the back-ground of ancient and modern 
thought and very few used knowledge so sincerely for the service 
of God and man. Absolutely free from pre-conceived ideas, his 
stern logic pressed him forward in the quest of truth, in whatever 
shape it might lie hidden, and he courageously accepted what 
satisfied his intellect and his jjeart. 

A singularly striking event took fdace in the year following, 
that is at the beginning of 1821. Ram Mohan was engaged in 
translating the Bible with the Rev. Willian Yates and the Rev. 
William Adam, both of the Serampore mission. The Rev. William 
Adam in a letter to the Baptist Missionary Society, dated the 11th 
;mne 1821, said that “ the two Bengali translations of Dr. Carey and 
Mr. Ellerton are declared by Ram Mohan Roy to abound in the 
most flagrant violations of native idioms, and he accordingly 

• Chatterjee R.M.R, a Second Appeal. 3 Collet, p. 66. 
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applied to Mr. Yates and myself for our assistance in translating 
them anew from the original. This we readily have given.” A 
difficulty arose in doing the Fourth Gospel over the rendering the 
interpretation of the Greek particle “dia”, which might mean 
through or by. In English “ All things were made through him”, 
or “by Him ”, changed in meaning according to the force of the 
two prepositions. In this case the word “ through ” was allowed to 
stand, and the Translation Committee in its .session afterwards 
discovered that it lent colour to Arianism, which was heresy in 
the eyes of the orthodox. The translation was wrecked by it 
naturally “ drew the heretic and the Heathen into an intimacy 
frequent and confidential,”' with the result that Mr. Adam 
finally gave up Christianity and declared himself a thorough- 
going Unitarian. Throughout the discussions in these days Ratn 
Mohan was seen to sit pen in hand in dignified reticence, 
looking on, listening, observing all, but saying nothing” as 
described by Mr. Adam.'’ His nature was made of the toughest 
elements and nothing is known ever to have ruffled his mind 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

It is almost certain that the Second Appeal to the Christian 
Public which came out about this time considerably helped Mr. 
Adam to come to a definite decision. In a letter to N. Bright of 
May 7, 1821, he described how he resolved to discard his own 
religion— 


“It is sev'oni] nuintlis since I i>c;;aii to entertain some tiouhts 
respcctinj? tlic siipn.‘mc deity of Jrsiis Christ, Mivtucstcd by 
frequent discussions with Ram Molian Roy, whom I was 
tryinj? to brinj; ovt r tf) the lu-licf (»f that doctrine and in 
which I was joined by Mr. Yales, who also professed to 

experience difficulties on the subject I d«» not 

hesitate to confess tliat I am unable to remove the weighty 
objections which present ihcm.selves iu>ainst this doctrine 

'I he objections a^^iinst if compared with tlu‘ 

arKurnerits for it appear t(» me like a mountain compared 
with a mole-hill.” a 


The newsof this conversion became known a little later and the 
new convert was nick-named “The second fallen Adam.” 'I hat 
an ordained Christian missionary, and an Englishman among 
Europeans, was thus converted by “an intelligent heathen 
attracted great interest both among the Europeans in India and the 
Indians themselves. A biographer has observed that an unbiassed 
study i.nd examination of the Scriptures by an open-minded 
Hindu showed to the missionaries what could be done with the 
Bible in^India. Their animosity, according to Mr. Chatterjee/ was 

1 Ibid. p. 68. l Collet, p. 68. 3 Ibid, p 68. 4 Chatterjec R.M.R. 


3 Ibid, p 68. 
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consequently sharp as well as deep and their counter-attack, on 
Hinduism now engaged the best part of the reformer’s attention 
and energy. 


Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, who saw that Ram Mohan had 
faith in Christ’s teachings, suggested to him all the worldly advan- 
tages that would follow from his accepting Christianity and “ the 
grand career which would open to him by a change of faith.” In 
Miss Collet’s biography it is recorded as follows He would be 
honoured in life and lamented in death ; honoured in England as 
well as in India ; his name w'ould descend to posterity as that of the 
modern Apostle of India.”’ The Bishop w'as not wrong, nor was 
he wide of the mark, for in reality had Ram Mohan become a 
Christian, the history of that religion would probably have 
undergone a radical change on the Indian soil at least, and with his 
many gifts, his erudition, and his prolific productions, he would 
have ranked with the greatest of the Church Fathers. The incident 
happened in the Bishop’s house, where the reformer had an 
interview with him. The refined and sensitive Hindu nature was 
acutely hurt at the suggestion of wordly gain ; and on leaving the 
Church dignitary Ram Mohan entered Adam’s house somewhat 
agitated, took some refreshment, went home and never saw' the 
Bishop again. Mr. .Adam remarked that “ the sting of the offer was 
this ; he was asked to profess the Christian religion not on the foree 
of evidence, or for the love of truth, or for the satisfaction of 
conscience, or for the benefit or his fellow-men, but for the sake of 
the honour and glory and fame it might bring him. This was 
utterly abhorrent to Ram Mohan’s mind. It alienated, repelled 
and disgusted him.* The life of Miss Collet has something to say 
from both points of view -the Bishop's and that of Ram Mohan. 
“The Bishop's meaning was doubtless innocent enough, but the 
keen truth-loving Hindu seemed to feel it as a modern version of 
the Tempter’s * all these things w ill I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.”® This one event proved to those, who expected 
him to be a Christian in the fulness of time, that their anticipation 
was wrong and had no foiind;rtion in the correct understanding of 
his religious v/c’K’s.'* 


In September 1821, partially as the result of Adam’s conversion 
the Calcutta Unitarian t lommittee was formed with some European 
and Indian gentlemen of influence and substance. They were its 
»rst members, and the following names are found in its member- 
s np._TljgQdore Dickens, a barrister of the Supreme Court, James 
v^ordon of Mackintosh & Co., William Tatc-an attorney, W. B. 

’Collet, p. 70. iA Lecture on the Life of R.M.R. pp. 21 ff. J CoUct, p. 70. 

^ See Parekh's R.M.R. 
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Macleod, a surgeon of the East India Company, Norman, an 
Accountant in the Company’s Service, Dwarka Nath Tagore and 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore of Calcutta, Ram Mohan Roy and Radha 
Prasad Roy. Adam was naturally the Unitarian Minister and was 
supported by the reformer who established the Committee and 
who was also fully conscious of the responsibility in converting 
him. It is quite in keeping with the innate nobility of Ram 
Mohan’s character, that besides bearing Adam’s expenses, he later 
on made provision in his will for Adam and his family.' It is a 
fine testimony to the friendship that grew up between the two, and 
the cause which both supported at so much cost and sacrifice. The 
Unitarians in England and America were as a matter of fact 
delighted to hear of these new and important accessions to their 
ranks, and a new enthusiasm for missionary enterprise on 
Unitarian principles was the result. Regular correspondence 
between them went on henceforward, though nothing very 
important came out of it in this period to determine the course of 
events. 

Amidst the engrossing activities to which Ram Mohan was 
incessantly committed, he was visibly moved at this time by an 
event, which had nothing to do with India, but which showed how 
universal was his sympathy and how intense his love of freedom. 
The people of Naples who were fighting for their liberty were 
forced back to their former state by the combined influence of the 
Kings of Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sardinia, even after they had 
succeeded in wresting a suitable constitution from their own King. 
The large heart of Ram Mohan which conceived and formulated a 
universal religion for the world felt it keenly and deeply, and he 
expressed himself to Mr. Buckingham in a letter dated August 11, 
1821. 

“ I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to sec liberty 
universally restored to the nations of ICurope and Asiatic 
nations, especially those that arc European colonics, 
possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than what 
they now enjoy. Under these circumstances 1 consider the 
cause of the Neapolitans as my own and their enemies as 
ours. Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism have 
never been and never will be ultimately successful." 

Miss Collet says that this trait of his character is a mark of the 
universal spirit that was in him and that raised him above his 
fellow-men, and quotes the ideal superbly portrayed by Lowell— 

"In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim, 

wherever wrong is done to the humblest and 

weakest * neath the all-beholding sun. That wrong is also 
done to us". 2 

1 Adam's Letter of Oct. 14, 1826. 


2 Collet, p. 74. 
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JOAD ON BERTRAND RUSSELL. 

A REVIEW OF ‘SCEPTICISM’ BY BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


That the truth of men’s beliefs is in inverse proportion to the fervour with 
which they advocate them, that the activity of most individuals is pointless where 
it is not harmful, and that the activity of States usually and of moralists always is 
harmful where it is not pointless, these are the main propositions asserted by 
Mr. Russell in his new book. 

Of these the first is the most important, the others being deduced logically 
from it. It is a fact not usually recognized that the only beliefs for the sake of 
which people have been prepared to make a nuisance of themselves, are almost 
certainly untrue. Nobody, so far as I am aware, has been willing to die or to 
kill in defence of the probably true proposition that two and two make four ; but 
for the highly dubious beliefs that the Holy Ghost is descended from the Father and 
tlie Son or alternatively from the Son only, that bread and wine is not bread and 
wine but body and blood, or that if mysteriously both is and is not body and blood 
at the same time, people have killed one another in thousands and inflicted appalling 
tortures on thousands. 

When the truth is known it arouses no moral enthusiasm ; it is only when it is 
uncertain that men are moved to proselytizing zeal and supply the place of 
knowledge by converting other men’s conjectures into dogmas. From this need 
to believe, this demand for certainty which others too must share, most of the 
evils that afflict mankind spring ; such at least, is Mr. Russell's contention. The 
Scepticism that he advocates as a corrective is mild enough to convert even the 
most credulous. It is to the effect that ** when the experts are agreed, the opposite 
opinion cannot be held to be certain,** and “ when they are not agreed, no opinion 
can be regarded as certain by a non-expert.” But the mildness of this receipt is 
somewhat delusive. It is an example of a figure of speech known to grammarians 
as meiosis. The essence of meiosis is understatement ; one says less than the 
truth ; one also says less than one means. Mr. Russell's use of meiosis is constant 
and felicitous ; it is, indeed, one of the chief weapons of his irony. "In America. 

• . . though it is not illegal to keep a mistress, it is illegal to travel with her 
from one State to another; a New Yorker may take his mistress to Brooklyn, 
but not to Jersey City. The difference of moral turpitude between these two 
actions is not obvious to the plain man.*’ The comment of the last sentence is 
completely adequate ; pages of inventive could not make the American regulations 
about mistresses more supremely ridiculous. 

Our habit of believing in propositions for which there is no evidence leads us 
to adopt false opinions as to what is valuable. In an essay on Eastern and Western 
ideals of happiness Mr. Russell praises the Chinese for aiming at enjoyment, while 

aim at power. Nothing, indeed, in modern civilization is more noteworthy 
than the disparity between our technical powers and our social wisdom. Our ago 
*** equally remarkable for its marvels of invention, and the trivial uses to which it 
piits them, Men of genius by the dozen, iiieii of talent by the hundred have 
a cured that wireless might bo ; they succeeded, and the tittle-tattle of the divorce 
court and the racing stable is broadcasted to the ends of the earth, while the 
remoter ether vibrates to the strains of negroid music. U is because of this 
^ *sparity that the powers which scientists have won for us fail to make us happy. 
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In the psychology doctrine of Behaviourism, Mr. Russell finds the most 
adequate expression of the outlook on life of the average Western man. According 
to Behaviourism there is no mind, there is only body. The only thing the body 
can do is to move ; thinking is merely a series of movements in the larynx. Since 
the only thing we can do is to move, the more we move the better ; hence the 
only ethic compatible with Behaviourism is that which identifies virtue with the 
movement of matter. Mr. Russell is unable to accept this ethic ; art and contemp- 
lation ^appear to him “as admirable, as altering the position in space of large 
quantities of matter.” On this point he finds that the Chinese agree with him, but 
that the Americans do not. The Chinese do not love hustle for its own sake. 
“ When they have enough to live on they live on it, instead of trying to augment 
it by hard work,” whereas the future of the Westerner is envisaged as one in 
which he will perform all sorts of tasks with extraordinary skill, but be incapable 
of considering rationally whether the tasks are worth performing." 

With regard to Governments, Mr. Russell’s position is frankly Anarchistic. 
Briefly paraphrased his argument is, “ It is the business of Governments to 
interfere ; hence all Governments are evil. An inefficient Government is less like 
a Government than an efficient one. Hence, if we must have Governments, the 
more inefficient they are, the better; they will interfere less." Here again the 
Chinese are praised. Until recently their " industry was too inefficient to produce 
either automobiles or bombs, the State too inefficient to educate its own citizens to 
kill those of other countries, the police too inefficient to catch either Bolshevists or 
bandits." 

Bad as Governments are, moralists arc w^orse. Tt ought to be clear by this 
time from the negligible effects of moral exhortation upon those exposed to it, that 
morals cannot be taught. Nevertheless, the pleasure we obtain from blaming our 
neighbours is too great to be lightly abandoned. Morality is the rationalization of 
the impulse to blame, and so moralists are not only still with us, hut, as Mr. Russell 
argues in an essay "The Recrudescence of Puritanism," likely to become more so. 
Mr. Russell cannot speak of the moralist without breaking into epigram. "The 
infliction of cruelty with a good conscience is a delight to moralists. That is why 
they invented Hell." " In virtuous people love of power canioiiflagt*s itself as love 
of doing good, but this makes very little difference to its .social effects. It merely 
means that we punish our victims for being wicked, instead of for being our 
enemies.” " The (ethical) philosopher first invents a false theory as to the nature 
of things, and then deduces that wicked actions are those which show that his 
theory is fal.se*” 

** Sceptical Essays,” it is obvious, is an exceedingly brilliant book, the best 
non-technical book that Mr. Russell has written since *• Principles of Social 
Reconstruction.” It is extremely witty, yet the motive power of Mr. Russell's wit 
is not the appositeness of verbal connection.s, but the logical drive of his thought 
seeking expression. His epigrams result not fsom forced collocations of ideas, but 
by looking straight at facts, which for most of us are obscured by prejudice, and 
drawing the logical deductions. The result is frequently startling, yet it is difficult 
to see how any other could be reached. As an example of the process of work, 
I will quote one of Mr. RusseH’s illustrations of the Behaviourist standpoint which 
is likely to become famous 

" When, recently, a famous intellectual married a famous 
dancer, there were some who expressed doubts as to their 
congruity. But from a behaviourist standpoint such a 
doubt was misplaced : she had cultivated the muscles of legs 
and arms, he the muscles of the larynx, so that both were 
acrobats, though belonging to different branches of the 
profession ; ” C. E. M. JOAD. 

. —The Nation and the Athemsm. 
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MORE LIGHT ON KEATS. 

There is an unending zest in tracing the inspirations of genius, and it is not 
often that so rich a source of guidance comes to hand as in the copy of Shakespeare 
belonging to Keats that has turned up in private hands in the United States. For 
the pages of this seven-volume edition edited by Dr. Johnson yield not only an 
abundance of evidence, in Keat’s own annotations of the plays that most deeply 
moved him--among which “The Tempest” and “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
stand pre-eminent.— but it shows the flame of his poetic temper playing fiercely 
upon the patronising and pedagogic comments that Johnson made on Shakespeare's 
work. One seldom meets in the literary tourneys of the classics such scorn as Keats 
here spent on annotating Johnson’s notes. The complacent remark that Johnson 
appended to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” “ Wild and fantastical though this play 
is, all the parts in their various modes are well written and give the kind of pleasure 
which the author designed,” rouses him to fury that is not content with scoring out 
the offence and writing “ Fie ” to Johnson's signature. He ransacked Shakespeare 
himself for appropriate abuse. He likens Johnson to “ the clamorous owl that hoots 
at our quaint spirits,” and warns him, tike the “ newts and blind worms,” to “ come 
not near our fairy queen.” Here, in the unfettered freedom of his study, we can 
see Keats fanning the flame of that renascence of wonder in English poetry that was 
to put the artifice and precision of the eighteenth century in its place as by com- 
parison mere mechanics— the flame that burst out in his condemnation— 

Ah, dismal souled 1 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean rolled 

Its gathering waves. Yc felt it not. 

This Shakespeare was one of Keats’s dearest possessions when in 1817 he sought 
peace in the Isle of Wight to begin “ Endymion.*' Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, Professor 
of English Literature at London University, has had the good fortune to have 
access to it, and the publication which is promised of the whole of the poet’s copious 
annotations should do much to give us a fresh and deeper intimacy with his spitit. 

The Manchester Guardian.” 


LORD MORLEY AND THE WAR. 

MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION. 

The late Lord Morley of Blackburn resigned, as every one knows, from the 
Cabinet in August, 1914, on the issue of the War. His " Reminiscences ’’ barely 
touch on the close of his public career ; but he left among his papers a memorandum 
on the events leading up to his resignation and his reasons for it, and this has now 
been published by his nephew, Mr. Guy Morley, who contributes a preface. It is 
entitled a Memorandum on Resignation. August, 1914. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

Lord Morley began to write the Memorandum, as Mr. F. W. Hirst, who 
contributes the introduction, explains, after his resignation ; it is based on his notes 
on the Cabinet proceedings from July 24 onwards. The Memorandum is a valuable 
supplement to several works already published of history and biography bearing on 
the fatal days just preceding the War. Habitual readers of Lord Morley's writings 
will recognise in it a specimen of his most characteristic and pungent style. 

The Memorandum, which begins with the words “ On or about July 24—27.’* 
records.how Lord Grey “ made a memorable pronouncement.” The time had come 
whether we were to take an active part with the other two Powers of the Entente 
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or to stand aside and preserve absolute neturality. It was an impressive statement ; 
Morley says for its simplicity “so free from the and over emphatic tone 

that is Asquith’s voice on such occasions.** But the Cabinet ** rambled perhaps 
quite as much my fault as that of anybody else, the discussion was thin and 
perfunctory.** Then and up to the morning of August 3, Morley adds, the question 
of Belgium “was secondary to the pre-eminent controversy of the Anglo-French 
Entente.*' Meanwhile Harcourt was organizing opinion among the Cabinet in 
favour of neutrality; this was as a countermove to that which was being “ openly 
worked with his best demoniac energy by Winston, with strenuous simplicity by 
Grey, and sourdement by the Lord Chancellor — the Prime Minister seeing and 
waiting." But there was “ no intrigue about it ; all was above-board.” Beauchamp 
and others “ calculated to a tune of eight or nine men in the Cabinet likely to agree 
with us.” Mr. Lloyd George at this time furthered a good cause by a very 
remarkable piece of intelligence. . . . He told us that he had been consulting 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, other men of light and 
leading in the City, also cotton men, and steel and coal men . . . and they were 
all aghast at the bare idea of our plunging into the European conflict. 

AN UNEASY CABINET. 

The Cabinet became uneasy about its own cohesion; Mr. Burns after the 
Cabinet of July 29 pressed Morely by the arm. saying. “ Now, mind, we look to 
you to stand firm.” Mr. Burns intimated that a warning to Germany “ not to try it 
on against the French coasts or ships in the C^hannel was more than he could stand.” 
“Burns is never furtive,” Morley adds. That same evening Morley was host to 
Kitchener, Jellicoe, Winston, Crcw’c, Haldane, Knollys, Guy. Bryce was shocked 
at Haldane's war talk. Within ten days, Morley adds, Kitchener was “ in my chair 
in the Cabinet 1” 

By August 3 Harcourt, it appears, told Morley that he “ believed he could 
count on ten or eleven men against Grey’s view that we had both moral obligations 
of honour and substantial obligations in taking sides with France.” What was the 
difficulty, Morley asks himself, in not making Belgian neutrality a casus belli^ but in 
protesting and pushing on by diplomatising? “Why, our supposed entanglement 
with France and nothing else.” Coming to personal movements Morley says 
“ Simon and Lloyd George drove me to lunch at Beauchamp’s and our talk was on 
the footing that we were all three for resignation.” That afternoon the dissolution 
of the Ministry was “ in full view ” ; yet as he mused at the club Morley could not 
be sure that the “ fervid tone ” of the colleagues he had just left would last. 

“ I was no standard-bearer. The power of Asquith and Grey, and the natural 
“ cohesion of office,” prove too hard for an isolated group to resist. The motives 
of Lloyd George were a riddle. He knew that his “stock” had sunk dangerously 
low ; peace might be the popular card against the adventurous energy of Winston ; 
war would make niince-meat of tlie Land Question.” 

That evening, after the Cabinet at which Burns said he must go, Morley told 
the Prime Minister that he feared he must go too. But at the Prime Minister's 
request he slept on it, and next morning wrote the letter of resignation which will 
be found in Lord Oxford's “Genesis of the War.” Mr. Lloyd George ” seemed 
astonished.” “ But if you go it will put us, who don't go, in a great hole,” he said ; 
to which Morley “ made the obvious reply to this truly singular remark.” That 
morning tlir Prime Minister announced that he had received four resignations ; but 
by the cvo«iing “ Simon had been got over, ” and Beauchamp. ” So, ” Mr. Burns 
said to Morley, “ you and I are the only two.” 

On August 4 Morley received a letter from Asquith dated August 3 midnight* 
begging him in “ a most afflicting moment,” “ to think twice and thrice, and as 
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many times more as arithmetic can number, before you take a step wliich 
impoverishes the Government and leaves me stranded and almost alone." Morlcy's 
reply: " Your letter shakes me terribly,” appears in Lord Oxford’s “ Memories and 
Recollections." 

I parted from friends [Morley concludes] without a wound or even a scratch, 
1 could not comprehend them all, and two of them I hud no choice but to judge, 

—The Times Weekly. 


EMPRESS’S “ BLACK BOXES.” 

SECRET LE'n'ERS OF KAISER’S MOTHER. 

DRAMATIC DISCLOSURES. 

In 1901, soon after King Edward’s accession, news reached the British Court, 
relates Sir Erederick Poiisonby in "Letters of the Empress Frederick," just published 
by Maemillan, that the Empress Frederick was seriously ill. The King accordingly 
decided to visit her at Friedrichsof, near Cronberg, and he took with him Sir 
Frederick, and also Sir Francis Laking, his physician in ordinary. On the third night 
at Fricdrichshof the Empress sent for Sir Frederick. " She looked as if she had just 
been taken off the rack after undergoing torture." After quarter of an hour of 
"intense conversation and hurricane of questions" the Empress closed her eyes, 
and the nurse said that Sir Frederick must go. "A few moments more,” the 
Empress murmured, and the nurse again left the room. After a pause the Empress 
opened her eyes and said 

" There is something 1 want you to do for me. 1 want you to take charge of 
letters and take them with you back to England. ... I will send them to you 
at one o’clock to-night, and I know I can rely on your discretion. 1 don’t want a 
soul to know that they have been taken away, and certainly Willie (her son, the 
ex-Kaiser) must not have them, nor must he ever know you have got them." 

That night Sir Frederick dined, as usual, with King Edward, and the German 
Emperor was among those present. Afterwards he retired to his bedroom, and 
punctually as the clock chimed one there came a quiet knock at the door, and four 
men entered carrying two boxes. 'Fhey put them down and retired. Sir Frederick 
was alarmed at the size of the boxes. To adopt any method of concealment would 
be disastrous. So he wrote on the label of oiu.*. " Books with care," and on the 
other. "China with care," with his private address, and determined to make no 
attempt at concealment. 

In the hall w'hen the luggage was carried out on the day of departure, as the 
two black boxes, were removed. Sir Fcderick felt extremely nervous, but no one 
appeared to notice them, and the Emperor went on talking. 'Fhcy reached the 
house at Windsor safely. Now, after 27 years, the " black boxes " have been thrown 
open, and the ex-Kaiser can, if he wishes, share with the rest of the world in a 
pcrsual of their contents. For him the letters will make painful reading. When he 
was a boy of 13 his mother WTotc, " He has no strength of charactef," adding, 
however, " he is a dear boy," and a hope that he would grow into a useful man. As 
the years passed mother and son gradually became estranged, and when " Willie " 
tell under the influence of the Bismarcks, the estrangement developed into a grim 
domestic drama. A violent scene occurred when the Kaiser, then Crown Prince 
Went to San Remo, where his father was then slowiy dying of cancer. On November 
1887, the Empress wrote to Queen Victoria 
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You ask how Willie was when he was here ! He was as rude, as disagreeable 
and as impertinent to me as possible when he arrived, but I pitched into him with, 
1 am afraid, considerable violence, and he became quite nice and gentle and amiable 
(for him) — at least quite natural, and we got on very well ! 

On June 15, 1888, the Emperor Frederick died after his short and painful reign. 
No humiliation was spared the ex-£mpress. In vain she appealed to her son and to 
Bismarck to grant her an interview the day after the Emperor’s death ; Bismark’s 
curt reply was that he was fully occupied with his new master. She bore her 
humiliation in silence. ** William allows his father and me to be insulted and 
attacked, and sanctions it," she wrote afterwards, and some time after her widow- 
hood she had this to say 

Bismarck could not have a better tool than William. . . .He wishes his head 
to be thoroughly turned, his vanity and pride to be still greater than they are already 
and then he will, of course, dash into anything they may propose. It is sad, indeed, 
for me as a mother ; but it is not surprising. ... Of course, it must be our 
endeavour that the relations of England and Germany should not suffer in spite of 
Prince Bismarck’s wickedness and William’s folly. 

In 1892 we have the anxious mother telling (Jueen Victoria 

’’William’s one idea is to have a navy which shall be larger and stronger than the 
British Navy ; but this is really pure madness and folly, and he will see how impossi- 
ble and needless it is.’’ 

In yet another letter she wrote; *‘I now watch as from a grave— more than 
useless and forgotteii—the reckless course pursued by iiiy own son. The worst of it 
is that perhaps we shall have to pay for his ignorance and imprudence.” 

—The News of the World. 


IS POLITICS A “DIRTY GAME” ? 

GRIEVOUS GROUSE OF HARD-USED MEN. 

(BY J. RAMSAY MACDONALD M.P.) 

Lord Curzon, in whose biography appears the latest charge that politics is a 
’* dirty game,” seemed to mean by that he was a grievously hard-used man. 

Certainly the context in which this judgment is embedded docs not prove the 
case. But many others have said the same thing, and when George 111, 
blurted out that " Politics arc a trade for a rascal not for a gentleman,” he 
represented for once a fair number of his subjects. The sensitive politician (if there 
be such) must be aware long ago that he belongs to the tribe of black sheep, and that 
really respectable people —especially of the services and the professions — who invite 
him into their company do so with their tongues in their cheeks. 

THE BLACK SHEEP. 

In order however that their company may occasionlly include lions, they have 
decided that among the black sheep of politicians there are some witty ones who 
have managed to become brown, and they are called statesmen. In this way, the 
community of politicians manage to carry their bad naiiic and retain their 
respectabiliiy at the same time. 

Far be it from me even to try to whitewash politics for I agree with what 
Lord Morley once wrote to Lord Minto : Politics are a dubious trade, to 
sure. I can name other trades and professions just as dubious and just as spottc 
with black sheep. 
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So many callings are nothing more than what we make them and there is 
really nothing in serving the public, in winning rows, in proving that your views 
are better than the other persons which the Recording Angel will turn into a barrier 
when in due time the politician approaches the gate of heaven. 

Of course, politics is beset with its own special pitfalls. It is hard, said some 
one, for a man to keep his eye upon truth who is always in a battle or a triumph. 

If a politician shows that he knows that there is more than one side to truth 
he is aecused of shilly-shallying, dubbed a compromised, and what not. He is told 
that he must live in blinkers or the world will not understand him, nor have 
confidence in him. 

The word " but " is poison to his reputation. Truly his trade is as dangerous 
to his morality as wording in white lead would be to his body. 

Moreover, his life is essentially one of a team, and the truth he follows and 
expounds is a composite affair with features that are blurred like those interesting 
photographs that Mr, Stead published in the early issues of the “ Review of 
Reviews,'* obtained by putting a group of faces of the same type one on the top of 
the other. 

His experience of life also increases the dangers to his soul by his acquiring the 
practical habit of adopting an amalgamation of other people's truth with his own, 
because he invariably finds that the man who cannot work with a team and be 
loyal to it has no greater appreciation of truth than he has himself, and is too often 
a bit of a humbug in addition. 

HUMAN WEAKNESS. 

The real danger in spending a life in politics is that the battle is all that is 
thought about, that party difference in conviction becomes a partisan use of 
weapons, and that behind the leaders who have to keep up a reputation is a host 
of unknown agents who have only to keep up majorities. The literature of the 
secret thoughts of politicians is full of the worldly wisdom of men who have found 
out the weaknesses of human nature. 

As a rule the party agent is employed to find out more and more of it. and 
party funds are accumulated to exploit the discoveries. Elections are too much 
like wars for politics to be quite clear of baseness ; for when people are in a fever 
and their judgment at the mercy of emotion, victory can be snatched by the dirtiest 
of tricks. 

Normally people are not simpletons, but at elections they are not normal. The 
shortness of the election period enables a maximum amount of primitive fear and 
credulity to be awakened, but not enough of rational judgment to be formed. 

It gives a tremendous power to the slanderer on the doorstep and the stunt 
newspaper so that on the day after, when the decently-minded citizen surveys the 
missiles on the stricken field and the spent posters on the walls, in disgust he 
groans : ** What a dirty game ! “ It has been a dog fight, not a judicial assize." 

IT DOES NOT PAY. 

I keep by me for my delectation, and also for my wonder, an extract from two 
speeches delivered by the same person, one two days before an election and the 
other a short time after it. One makes me blush for the terrible iniquities I had 
done and the injuries I had inflicted on my county : the other makes me blush with 
the eulogy on how I had guarded the State and magnified its place in the world. 
T'ruly. politics may be made a very dirty game. 

That, however, is by no mt*ans the sole experience of any one who has lived 
oog in politics. He has also stored in his memory chivalrous testimonies, generous 
admissions, and proofs abundant that dirt docs not pay. 
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In politics all the weak and unlovely qualities of striving human nature are 
found from time to time floating on the top, and because, in political conflict, there 
must always be a critic as well as a door, the public are never allowed to forget the 
failings of the antagonists. It is also easier for the injured man to curse than for 
the victorious one to bless, and so the bad in the surging mixture of the 
political life has been most frequently advertised. When man groans he accuses 
some one else ; when he shouts his satisfaction he draws attention only to 
himself. 

But neither the heart-sore Curzons, nor the Disraelis, nor the cynical and false 
Chesterfields, who from their various hearts have told the world of the dirt on 
which the politician thrives, can establish what is not true ; that he who would 
serve the public and win popular confidence, must bid honour farewell. 

The party which docs the “ dirty businsss ** may for a time overcome that 
which, for one cause or another, docs not do it, hut in the end the simple victory is 
not the settlement of a skirmish, but the finish of a war. 

One victory of reason is worth a dozen of dirt. 

— “ Sunday Kx press. 


Dr. JOHNSON ON DICKENS. 

(BY WIRELESS FROM EI.YSIUM, BOSWELL SPEAKING.) 

At the club to-night the conversation turned upon “ Kphesian’s ” recently 
published novel, in which he assails the character of Mr. Charles Dickens. Keynolds 
opened the subjest by asking Johnson whether he had read the book. 

Johnson: Why, ye.s, Sir, and found it a very ill sort of book— ill-natured, ill- 
consruetted, and ill-written. 

Reynolds : I can hardly believe that this writer’s presentment of Mr. Dickens as 
a money-grabbing and immoral hypocrite is a true presentment Sir. 

Johnson: Sir, I am convinced that much of it is grossly untrue. But even were 
it otherwise, this author shows a mean relish in exposing Mr. Dickens that is not to 
be forgiven him. Sir, his is not the tone of one who breaks a popular idol out of 
painful duty, but rather of one who has a gusto in doing it. As you read the 
book. Sir, you can almost hear him licking his lips over those so called exposures of 
his. 

Goldsmith: I do not know why you term them " so-called ” exposures, Sir. 
Have you not read” “Ephesian’s” defence of them, on the grounds of their 
being warranted by Mr. Dickens’s own letters and other documentary proofs ? 

Johnson : Sir, all hinges upon how you construe these things. If you set yourself 
to put the worst possible construction on everything that a man ever did, said or 
wrote, you shall not fail to make a very pretty vi Ilian of anybody. Had Boswell so 
used me. Sir, I had assuredly come dowm to posterity cheek-by-jow ! with Caesar 
Borgia and Jonathan Wild, Sir. I should have been held up to general execration as 
the completest villain that ever cheated Tyburn. Yet this. Sir, is how “ Ephesian 
uses Mr. Dickens. 

Goldsmith: Nevertheless, Sir, there is a good deal in Mr. Dickens’ life to 
support “ Ephesian’s ” conclusions. 

Johnson • If by this. Sir you mean that Mr. Dickens did not always live 
up to his professions, you have said no more against him than is to be said against 
any man. Alas, Sir ! If everyone that stands up to preach the better way, hut 
sometimes himself lapses from it, is to be accounted hypocritical, where shall 
unhypocritical preacher be found ? The material issue is not whether the preac ler 
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sometimes fails to square his conduct with his message, but whether he has a living 
faith in that message. ^Iow, Sir, if any man ever had a living~nay, a burning— 
faith in his message for humanity, it was the man Dickens. 

Goldsmith : This, after all, is only your opinion. Sir. And " Ephesian " has as 
much right to his as you have to yours. 

Johnson ; Sir, all men have equal rights to their opinions. But this is not to say 
that all men's opinions are of equal value. 

Goldsmith : 1 suppose the only opinions to which you will allow value are those 
which happen to concur with your own, Sir ? 

Johnson : Sir, it is not concurrence with mine or anybody else's opinions that 
matters, but concurrence with reality. Now, Sir, if reality, as evinced by the 
experiences of life and history, shows anything it shows the emotional impotence of 
all mere pious affectations. Pecksniff, Sir, shall often enough succeed in hiding his 
secret infamies from the public, but he shall never succeed in setting that public on 
fire with his assumed benevolence. Yet the man Dickens, Sir, set all England on 
fire, not once but many times, with the glow of his fervour for the cause of the 
illused and oppressed, and with the heat of his indignation against their illusers and 
oppressors. This is what no hypocrisy ever did nor could do. Only a burning 
sincerity could do it ; and by the very fact of his doing it, Dickens proves himself to 
have been actuated by such burning sincerity. 

Burke : This, I think, is a very good argument. Sir. 

Johnson : Sir, on the point of hypocrisy it is a conclusive argument. 

Burke : 1 could wish, however, that he, who was in many respects so noble a 
man, had brought a little more of this nobility into his domestic and commercial 
relations, Sir. 

Johnson : Why, yes. Sir. We all wish that. He was, beyond doubt uncon- 
genially mated. Possibly one of his impulsive and irascible temperament should 
never have found a quite congenial mate in any woman. But, Sir, Kate Hogarth 
was by nature, very particularly ill-suited to him. Perhaps, if he had married Mary 
or Georgina, he had made a better choice. 

Reynolds : What is your view. Sir, of his romantic love for Mary ? 

Johnson : Sir, I confess to seeing nothing very reprehensible in this. A man 
cannot help his feelings. He can only restrain his conduct in respect of them. And 
this the man Dickens did. According to " Ephesian, " Sir, his tortured heart did, 
indeed, reveal something of his love for Mary, as she lay in articulo mortis. But, 
Sir. licentiousness itself could scarcely have imputed moral impropriety to his parting 
embrace of her in that solemn moment. 

Reynolds : Yet he should have done better. Sir, out of consideration for his 
wife, to refrain from insistence on a place being left for him in Mary's grave. 

Johnson : Why, yes, Sir. He should undoubtedly have done better to have 
refrained. In his passionate grief for the dead girl he thought too little of his wife's 
feelings. But this was the extent of his misconduct, if misconduct it is to be called. 
There can be no implications of grossness in that “ post mortem " devotion. 

Goldsmith : Perhaps you will defend his dastardly conduct in pillorying his own 
father and mother in his novels. Sir. 

Johnson : Sir, to my mind, the pillorying of any man in a novel is commonly a 
somewhat cowardly sort of subterfuge not very easily to be justified. And this 
mdeed is one of the things about "Ephesian’s" book to which I take exception, 
ut. Sir, to say that the man Dickens has pilloried his father, in the character of 
Wilkins Micawber, is a misuse of language. Sir, he has rather canonised him. He 
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makes us love the improvident, but delightful, Wilkins, as we could never have 
loved the improvident, but by no means delightful, John. 

Goldsmith : And how about his mother. Sir ? 

Johnson : Sir, I will not entirely defend Mrs. Nickleby, nor, for that matter, 
Harold Skimpole. 

Goldsmith : 1 am glad you admit some defects in your idol. Sir. 

Johnson : Sir, he is no idol of mine. 1 see in the man Dickens a great and on 
the whole noble character, which is, however, marred by some ignominious defects. 
But, Sir, his nobilities far exceed his ignominies. And any writer that sets out to 
exhibit him, whether in the form of straightforward biography or biographical 
fiction, should see to it that both aspects of the man are blended in due proportion. 
Now this. Sir, is precisely what Ephesian " has not done. He sets out with the 
preconcerted notion that his subject was an odious humbug and interprets all that he 
ever did, said, or wrote in the worst possible sense in order to justify that precon- 
ception. This is not character-painting ; 'it is character-smudging. Never, I believe 
Sir, was a littler book written by a littlcr man about a great one. But, Sir, in so 
doing he has loosed a boomerang. In trying to convince us of Dicken's littleness he 
has chiefly succeeded in convincing us of his own. 

— Truth. 


“ SPLENDID SONS OF SIN.” 

FAMOUS MEN WHO FOUGHT THE CURSE OF 
ISHMAEL. 

Since Ishmael was cast out into the wilderness with Hagar, those born out of 
wedlock have been severely handicapped in Life’s race ; yet in the pages of History’s 
book of fame their names arc legion. 

Brought into the world with a disregard for established law, custom, or 
etiquette,” writes Dr. A. S. Rappoport in Splendid Sons of Sin, ** these sons of sin 
seem to have disregarded in their turn the ordinary laws of life, to have walked new 
paths and paved new ways. In almost every instance Nature seems to have 
showered her gifts upon such children of sin and to have endowed them with 
courage, intelligence, and even genius.” 

Greatly struck by this phenomenon, the author seeks some explanation. 
** History offers us,” he says, “ many examples, especially in dynastic families, 
where the legitimate children are miles behind the illegitimate offspring in energy 
and intelligence. Now, are there any physiological and psychological reasons for 
the facts I have enumerated ? Could they not be adduced as an additional proof 
that the crossing of races is advantageous for the human species ? ” Leaving the 
reader to ponder over this curious problem, he proceeds to illustration. 

Illustrious indeed arc the names upon the roll (says a John o' London reviewer). 
Themistocles, Ptolemy Sotcr, Jugurtha King of Numidia, Theodoric King of the 
Ostrogoths, Heliogabalus Emperor of Rome, Charles Martel, the famous Mayor of 
the Palace who saved Europe from the Saracens at the battle of Tours, Arnoul 
Emperor of Germany-all were natural sons. Dynasties have been founded by 
them— in England by William the Conqueror; in Portugal by John I., in Naples by 
Frederick I., and in Castile by Henry of Trastamara ; whilst pre-Norman -England 
had two such Kings in Edmund the Martyr and Harold Harefoot. 
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A VERSATILE RULER. 

Almost every walk of life is represented. The Church by Edmund Bonner and 
Stephen Gardiner : Science and the Arts by Boccaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Erasmus 
(probably the greatest scholar the world has ever known). Cardanus, Richard 
Savage the poet, and d'Alembert, who was found abandoned as a babe on the steps 
of a Parisian church. Luckily for the great philosopher and posterity, he was 
forthwith adopted by a kindly couple who cherished him as their own son. The 
Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II and Arabella Churchill, won fame as a 
Marshal of France during his father's exile. 

Manfred, King of Sicily, was the natural son of the Emperor Frederick II., 
who is said to have kept a regular harem, recruiting its inmates from Saracen 
countries. In courage, ability, and intellectual attainments he far outshone his 
father's legitimate offspring. Having won the kingdom of Sicily by force of arms, 
he held it by virtue of his wise and popular rule until killed on the battlefield of 
Deneventum. An enlightened ruler, he was anxious to educate his subjects, him- 
self studying philosophy and mathematics to that end. He was, moreover, a 
poet and musician of no mean order ; it is said that his delight was to venture out 
into the city streets at night, singing songs. 

Francisco Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, was the offspring of a casual union 
between a Sqanish officer and a peasant girl. His father disclaiming paternity and 
his mother being poverty-stricken, Pizarro W'asr employed from a tender age as a 
swinc-hcro until rosy talcs of a distant £1 Doradc lured him to join an expedition 
to Darien. 

There he entered into a "partnership" with two other adventurers to share 
the proceeds of their swashbuckling. Not one could sign his name, so the agree- 
ment had to be signed on their behalf by stranger^. Even when famous as the 
conqueror of Peru, Pizarro could neither read nor write. There was nothing noble 
in his nature, nothing noble in his end— he was assassinated by his associates in the 
house which he occupied as Governor of the nc«v Span dominion. 

Don Juan of Austria, victor of Lepanto, was the illegitimate son of the 
Emperor Charles V. and a washer-woman named Barbara Blombcrg. Entrusted 
by the Emperor first to a fiddler and his wife, he was traiisfcred into the keeping of 
the Court Chamberlain until such time as his half-brother, Philip II. of Spain, 
decided to recognize him. For the purpose of this formal recognition the King 
arranged a hunting party. Don Juan, ignorant of his parentage, was confronted 
with his sovereign in the forest and thenceforth treated as one of the royal family. 
”I have never caught better game," remarked King Philip as the hunting-party 
broke up. 

Despite the inimity of the Infante Carlos, whose temper was so cruel that he 
forced his shoemaker to cook and eat a faulty pair of boots, Don Juan rose ever 
higher in royal favour. His military prowess so impressed the Pope that he was 
appointed commander of the Holy League force against the Turks. At Lepanto 
he won a decisive victory ; thus for the second time a bastard saved Europe from 
the Saracen menace. 

FAMOUS ISHMAELS. 

Appointed Governor of the Netherlands, he had to journey to his post 
disguised as a Moorish servant. There he saw for the first— and last time his 
mother, who was leading so profligate a life that he was forced to throw her into 
prison. She revenged herself by spreading a report that he w^as not the son of 
the great Emperor, but the child of her amour with an obscure furrier. Soon 
afterwards Don Juan died of fever in a hovel which hud been a pigeon-house. 
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Jean, Count Dunois, known as the Bastard of Oriens, was the natural son of 
Louis Duke of Orleans by Mariette d’Enghien. Having, with Joan of Arc, freed 
France from the English yoke, he was buried with honour, Louis XL attending 
the funeral in person. 

Dr. Rappoport might have made his list of famous Ishmaels even more 
imposing, for Alexander the Great, Homer, the infamous Csesar Borgia, and Maurice 
of Saxony all belonged to the class of which he writes. 


“INTERPRETATIONS” OF FAMOUS MEN. 

WHO IS “LYNX”? 

Who is Lynx " ? He (or she) writes under this pseudonym what are described 
as ” interpretations ** in an irresistible collection of cartoons by Low (“Lions and 
Lambs ”), 

Perhaps some clue to his (or her) identity may be found in these extracts from 
"interpretations” of well known people: 

Mr. Philip Snowden : There is no man in whose hands England would be more 
safe. There is no man to whose hands England is less likely to trust herself. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The maddening thing is that when one is most repelled one 
still does not find him unlovable. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw : He suffers from that lack of taste which accounts for the 
designs of Irish wall-papers and textiles, and the unique quality of Irish cooking. 

Lady Oxford : A worthy human being, fond of her family, and full of impulsive 
kindness, but without modesty and without diffidence. Brilliant only in the sense 
that an unshaded electric light is brilliant. 

Mr. Winston Churchill : The conception which has upheld Mr. Winston 
Churchill is that nothing is ever lost, that there is no such thing as defeat, that the 
word “ life ’* means perpetual triumph. Life melts in his mouth like butter. 

Lord Oxford: He struck the new and disillusioned generation as genial, 
optimistic, and airily irresponsible. 

Sir James Barrie : The least human of writers. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald : He would make an excellent Prime Minister for a 
Conservative Party that was in for a long term of office and had nothing to do but 
sit tight. . . . He is a misfit. 


THIS UNROMANTIC AGE. 

(BY LORD THOMPSON.) 

We are living in an unromantic age, but probably the same thing has been said 
of most ages by their contemporary critics, whose usual habit it is to praise the 
past. The present seldom bears comparison with the past, and romance grows 
naturally around tradition ; indeed, to a great extent it is inspired by legends. 

It may be that the world stock of romance is giving out through not being 
replenished, and that succeeding ages, having less and, less, compare unfavourably 
with their predecessors ; so it is just conceivable that some future race of ** robots 
will regard even this age as romantic. 
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Romance has suffered so much at the hands of sentimentalists that to the 
majority of people it is synonymous with " ilosh ” ; even Carlyle and Froude did not 
escape the insinuation that they were charlatans. 

The effect has been unfortunate from many points of view. A project has 
only to be called romantic to be condemned, often unjustly, and works of great 
utility have thereby been delayed. As an example, when first proposed, the 
building of a bridge across the Thames at Putney was denounced as a visionary, 
romantic scheme.” 

The spirit of romance in enterprise and trade has played so great a part in 
building up the British Commonwealth because it has not been emotional, but a 
quickening influence, with just that touch of othcr-worldliiiess which appeals to 
something latent in every human heart and gets the best work out of people. It is 
a pity to let it go. 

Owing to the discredit into which romance has fallen, romantic literature is fast 
disappearing and being replaced by photographic studies of uninteresting, unpleasant 
types and ingenious detective stories. Form is subordinated to these themes, a 
sloppy style being considered a proof of sincerity, while careful writing is 
discouraged. 

Platitudes are another outcome of this fear of what appeals to the imagination 
or goes beyond the practical and ordinary; they permeate our newspapers and 
public meetings, few journalists or public speakers dare indulge in flights of fancy, 
but stick to familiar tags. 

And platitudes arc dangerous ; they save us the trouble of thinking, but are in 
fact worn out truths. We have sacrificed much to the conviction that truth is 
matter of fact, a conviction in the category of tho.se described by Nietzsche as 
being more dangerous to truth than lies. 

Perhaps the most romantic period in European history occurred in the first 
half of the twelfth century. This is how Miss Violet Markham paints the picture of 
that period in a shortly forthcoming book ; “ It was a wonderful moment when 
Furopc was alive as it has seldom been before or since ; when, thanks to a very 
praeiicul inlernationalisni, frontiers were no bar to the free passage of men and 
ideas from country to country ; when Eastern works of art were being imported 
eagerly into the West, and 111c de France sculpture was being turned out at 
Jerusalem ; when Henry 11 laid the foundations of law, and Abelard lit the torch of 
the new learning ; when Suger worked at St. Denis and Eleanor of Aquitaine held 
court at Acre ; when the great abbots ruled at Clunny, and the troubadours went 
singing along the highways ot Europe." 

Here seemed to be all the essentials of real romance. 'I'liere w'as nothing 
morbid in the Europe of that day. It had just emerged from the welter of the Dark 
Age, and the people who set to work to make a new Europe were very much alive, 
drawing their inspiration from within themselves, free from convention, fostering 
learning, displaying enthusiasm for enthusiasm, and with it all, how romantic they 
were— did they not build for the delight of after ages great shrines like Vezelay ? 

We may complain that in our present age life is too mercenary and complicated, 
that real romance is shy and secret, shrinks from publicity and propaganda, has no 
money in it and cannot be “ put across ” ; that wc are pre-occupied with many cares, 
and see and hear so much about the world that our curiousity is sated ; and finally, 
that in these circumstances we should be content to make the best of material things 
and resign ourselves to spiritual inactivity. 

WHAT FOR TODAY. 

If that is going to be our attitude in this age of marvels whose scientific and 
"Mechanical achievements should appeal to the last imaginative when an individual 
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witih a simple wireless set can catch the countless murmurs out of space, and men 
have learned to move in three dimensions, when we seem to be on the eve of new 
and still more startling development— we shall have to admit the utter failure of the 
human spirit, and will sink eventually to the level of the beasts that perish. 

If we succumb to weariness and weakening of the faculties of resistance, as 
civilization as advanced as ours have succumbed in the past, it will be said of us that 
we were not only unroniantic, but in addition and perhaps for that reason, that we 
were unworthy of our heritage, and that our age and generation marked the 
beginning of the definite decline fn Western civilization. 

— Daily Chronicle. 


A LOST ART. 

GREAT TALKERS OF THE PAST. 

Is conversation a lost and submerged ‘ period ' art ? 

Having perhaps reached the height of its glory during the Eighteenth Century, 
it has since seemed to waver and decline, until nowadays, with the exception of a few 
common or garden flowers of speech it appears to have fallen into complete decay. 

The lamp-lit salons of Madame de Stael, Madame Recamier, and Madame 
Deffand have become a kind of unattainable ideal to modern hostesses, and the 
glitter of their personalities causes our electrically-lighted drawing-room to look 
dark by comparison. 

The brilliant novel, “ Madeleine, *’ by Miss Hope Mirrleess, throws a significant 
search-light on this point of view. Fler heroine, a young country girl patiently and 
assiduously practises the art of conversation in the unfulfilled hope of obtaining the 
entree to any of the Paris Salons. What inodern girl could, or would, conscientiously 
struggle to perfect herself in this particular way } She has too many other aim.s, too 
many other ambitions, and there are too many burning questions with which her 
mind must be occupied for her to devote her energies to so sterile a task. 

“INARTICULATE ENGLISH." 

In previous ages, however, conversation was far mure consciously enjoyed and 
proportionately more cultivated with that object openly avowed. Even among the 
“inarticulate English” such w^as the case. The Eighteenth Century elected 
Dr. Johnson to the highest rank of the immortals very largely because of his qualifi- 
cations as a conversationalist. He had several English successors; notably Coleridge 
most eminent of all who could talk all night, keeping everyone enthralled ; Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Macaulay and later, (jladstone and Meredith. 

But all that belongs to the past— -the spacious age of continuity and reflection. 
X o-day, we are supposed to live so fast, to be sucked down by such a whirlpool of 
activities and changes, that we have no time for coherent speech or thought. 

If conversation as an art has really disintegrated, it may be simply because wc 
have realised the fact that the world of to-day is no longer the leisurely and 
comparatively simple world it was when Mme. dc Stael glittered supreme. The 
sale pleadcis salon-leaders were content to be word perfect within the limited 
radius of their vision— but is not our world too subtle and too manifold to be 
adequately reflected in ordinary speech ? 


— Morning Post. 
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Suttee by Edward Thompson. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London. Pp. 165. 7/6 net. 

This book, which is appropriately clothed in a flame-coloured 
jacket, is described on the title page, in somewhat pompous terms, 
as a historical and philosophical enquiry into the Hindu rite of 
widow-burning. There is a Renaissance of Hinduism now as a 
result of national awakening ; and therefore it is to be naturally 
expected that there will be friends of India who will be interested 
in showing us the other side of the medal. Miss Mayo overshot 
the mark by appearing to give an account of Indian civilisation as 
a whole. Moreover, she committed the indiscretion of going 
beyond verifiable facts and printed documents. She spoiled her 
case by too much comment. Mr. Thompson knows better. He 
would confine himself to a single aspect of this over-praised Hindu 
civilisation. And in treating it he would not go beyond historical 
records. He would be severely academic, approaching the subject 
less as a propagandist than as an anthropologist and a historian. 
He would make facts speak for themselves. And above all, he 
would adopt the new Missionary policy of appearing fair and just. 
We shall not be surprised if, in a few years, another friend of India, 
encouraged by Mr. Thompson’s method of approach, presents the 
world with a learned monograph on infanticide in India. Mr. 
Thompson tirumphantly declares towards the end of his book, “ I 
have tried to make it as impossible for an educated Indian to 
defend suttee, as it is now impossible for an educated Englishman 
to defend execution by torture.” We may accord to the author 
the glory of having killed a dead snake. But one wonders which 
educated Indian seriously defends suttee at the present day. It may 
be that some of our emotional young men, when they are constantly 
taunted by foreign missionaries about the defects of our social 
system, are occasionally forced into a perverse defence of them. 
Mr. Thompson’s book itself affords examples of violent statements 
which put the Hindu reformer in an embarassing position, and 
force the obscurantist into a greater perversity. Take for instance 
the following ; — “ The nonsense about the wonderful purity of the 
Hindu marriage ideal cannot survive examination; still less the 
sex-obsession of the civilisation and the social system which, in 
making one sex the unpitied servant to the other, drains and 
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destroys both Confronted with criticism of this kind it is no 
wonder that some of the defenders of Hindu culture go to the 
opposite extreme, and try to seek the soul of good in things 
essentially evil. To take such a defence seriously and to make it 
one of the reasons for shocking the world with a reprint of one of 
the blood-stained pages in the history of a nation is to lose all 
sense of proportion. 

Mr. Thompson says, “India’s primary need to-day is fair 
judgment— from us to it and from it to us ”. We agree. But is it 
fair to regard the practice of suttee by a nation, which has evolved 
the doctrine of ahimsa and in which the family affections arc 
proverbially strong and sweet, as anything different from the orgies 
of witch-burning, religious massacres, Smithfield fires and tortures 
of the Inquisition in Christian Europe ? It is one of the tragedies 
of religion everywhere that, by some perversity, grossly inhuman 
and immoral practices find a safe lodging in it for many years 
after they have been banished from other departments of life. Men 
make themselves the victims of a hoary tradition against all 
dictates of reason, common sense and humanity. Custom becomes 
a pitiless tyrant, especially in communities which have become stag- 
nant. Even to-day there are prevalent among Hindus a number of 
harsh customs— the heritage of the Dark Ages— which are observed 
by most people with tears in their eyes. Such things only show 
the contemptible weakness of a fallen nation, not its wickedness. 
Therefore it is absurd to say that suttee would seem to prove “ a 
depravity and arrogance such as no other human offence had 
brought to light.” 

The pity of it, however, is. that in the matter of suttee the 
Hindu religion, as taught in the Vedas, the two great Epics and the 
early codes of laws, is not at all to blame. The poisonous weed 
was of a later growth. Though it may be of indigenous origin it 
was nourished and strengthened by foreign influences. It struck 
roots in places most exposed to the barbarities of war, and thence 
ran wild over the country. 

Suttee was once universal. It was one of those primitive 
cruelties like cannibalism and human sacrifice that characterised 
the childhood of humanity in every land, though, later in some 
places, it came to be invested with a halo of heroism. In pre- 
historic times it prevailed in Scandinavia, Greece, Egypt and 
Scythia. It existed among the Tongans, the Fijians, the Maories 
and many African and American tribes. “In fact,” says Mr. 
Thompson, “ the rite belongs to a barbaric stratum which once 
overlay the world including India.” 
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But the remarkable fact is that suttee had gone out of use 
among Aryans before the Vedic period. One of the funeral hysnlis 
of the Rig Veda runs thus 

** Rise up, O woman, to join the world of the living. Thou liest with the maa 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of this second husband 
who is to take hold of thy hand." 

In the Atharva Veda this verse is preceded by another 
which runs ;— 

** This woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies down by 
thy side, O mortal who art dead, following the ancient practice ; grant her in this 
world children as well as wealth." 

The eminent orientalist, the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, after 
quoting these two verses in one of his addresses, remarks 

Thus you will sec that the custom which had gone out of use amongst the 
Vedic Aryans was revived later on about the time when the metrical Smritis were 
written through the influence of the practice of other races.*’ 

Therefore Mr, Thompson is right when he says, “ I suppose no 
scholar of repute would now maintain that suttee was a Vedic 
rite." 

Not only the Vedas but also the Epics, the early Smritis and 
Puranas are free from suttee. The Ramayana is free from it. In 
the Mahabharata after the great war the numerous royal ladies, 
who survived their husbands, did not burn themselves. No doubt 
there are a few instances of suttee in this vast epic, as in the case 
of one of the two w'idows of Pandu. But these seem to be rather 
later additions. For even the Tantras of a subsequent age forbid 
the rite. And Manu does not prescribe it. The famous law- 
giver says on the other hand 

" At her pleasure let her emaciate her body by living on pure flowers, roots and 
fruit ; but she must never even mention the name of another man after her husband 
has died." 

" A virtuous wife, who, after the death of her husband, constantly remains 
chaste, reaches heaven though she have no son, just like those chaste men." 

And Medhatithi who wrote a commentary on the code of 
Manu about the tenth century, while commenting on these verses, 
denounces strongly the practice of suttee. Mr. Thompson does 
not mention this fact. Nor does he trace the growth of the rite 
through our later Smritis and Puranas. In fact his research even 
with regard to the early periods is very superficial. He does not 
seem to go to the original sources. His facts are all taken second- 
hand from writers like Wilson, Dubois, Balfour and Sir Charles 
Eliot mentioned in his foot-notes. And the reader is disappointed 
when he comes to the rather bald statement “ that the rite oame in 
with the tribes taken into Hinduism and its performance became 
common.” 


10 
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Every student of Hinduism knows that various tribes, at 
different levels of culture, have been absorbed into the Hindu fold 
with all their customs and manners and practices. In later times 
no serious attempt was made to Aryanise the converts. A nominal 
acceptance of the authority of the Veda was practically all that was 
imposed on them. Every tribe, that was thus admitted, retained 
its individuality, followed its own code of manners, and lived its 
own compartmental life. This policy of the Hindu leaders had its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. We are now concerned 
only with the former. In course of time the whole civilisation of 
the land became contaminated with the unassimilitated poisons. 
Savage customs began to jostle with high philosophy, and degrad- 
ing conceptions of the Deity went hand in hand with the Absolute 
of the Upanishads. The practice of suttee is a case in point. Here 
is an inhuman custom of the primitive times, which is not 
sanctioned by any authoritative Hindu scripture, but is, on the 
other hand, condemned hy many law-givers; and yet it firmly 
lodged itself in the community and even spread to classes which 
were once free from it. 

It is a remarkable feature of suttee that it was prevalent only 
among certain classes, and not others. Brahmans, for instance, 
were exempt from the rite. Even in Bengal and Rajasthan, where 
many Brahman women burnt themselves, there was a certain 
measure of immunity for this caste. This fact goes to show that 
suttee was a thoroughly non-Aryan rite, and that it became a 
respectable thing only after the Rajputs entered the Hindu fold. 
The stronghold of the rite was the aristocracy of the ruling 
classes, especially the Rajputs and the Sikhs. The lower classes 
seem to have been almost untouched by it. Hence we are forced 
to conclude that, though suttee was a primitive rite in its origin, 
it became a point of honour with some Hindu noble families. The 
woman who mounted the funeral pyre along with her dead husband 
was almost canonised, and the family, to which she belonged, rose in 
the estimation of the people. On the other hand a woman of rank 
who refused to die was looked down upon as an unfaithful wife and 
a coward, and her desire to live brought down the prestige of the 
family. In such circumstances women of the warrior class would 
rather die than face obliquy of this kind. Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy compares suttee to conscription because in both cases a 
person, whether willing or . unwilling, is driven to an act of self- 
sacrificc for the sake of a doubtful ideal either by the pressure of 
public opinion or by the fiat of the ruling class. But a nearer parallel 
would be the custom of hari kart that prevailed in Japan till very 
recently. When a king dies all his faithful courtiers thought it a 
point of honour to do away with their lives. We remember that a 
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few years ago, when the Mikado died, the world was shocked to 
bear that a distinguished general in the Japanese army committed 
hari kari. When such an act was glorified by the nation one could 
easily imagine the pressure of public opinion or a false notion of 
prestige and family honour acting on the minds of persons 
similarly situated. This is an aspect of suttee to which Mr. 
Thompson does not do sufficient justice. 

“ For reasons which no one has yet established,” says our 
author, “ suttee seems to have increased in many parts of India 
between 1680 and 1830.” We may hazard the guess, however, that 
it was perhaps due to the unsettled state of the country consequent 
on the downfall of the Mogul empire, and the absence of security 
of person and property, especially in the case of unprotected 
women. Whatever that may be, suttee seems to have reached its 
zenith, as far as the Bengal Presidency was concerned, in 1818— the 
very year in which Ram Mohan Roy began to publish his pamphlets. 
The other parts of the country that were affected were the Punjab, 
Rajasthan, and, in South India, Madura and Vijayanagar. The 
main object of Mr. Thom oson’s book is, of course, to show the 
appalling extent to which the rite had spread before the British 
took over the administration of the country, and the glorious part 
played by the English rulers in putting it down. That is the 
burden of all the later chapters. The early chapters are only an 
eye-wash. Like the good Christian that he is, the author wants us 
to confess our iniquities, turn away from the hideous idol we 
worshipped, and pay the debt of gratit>’de where it is due. Well, 
we are quite willing to do so, even without attempting to scrutinise 
his statistics, Wc assure him further that there is no danger of 
India’s forgetting her real benefactors like Lord William Bentinck 
or of her partially reverting to suttee, as he fears, in the event of 
the British leaving the country. Happily his fears are unfounded, 
Mr. Thompson should have a little more faith in humanity, even 
in Indian humanity. He is unjust and inaccurate when he says : — 

" The weakest thing in Hinduism is its ethical record, which is a shocking one. 
There is no single i;i!,t''iice »t a cruelty or an injustice which the religion or the 
people have shaken off from within. Reform has always come by forcible Inter- 
position from without, and without that forcible interposition would never have 
come." 

To say this of a people, who, before the loss of their political 
mdependence, carried the banner of a high ethical religion over the 
wholeof eastern Asia, and at home fairly humanised their masses, 
inculcated the doctrine of ahimsa, and induced large portions of 
the population to give up meat-eating and drinking, is to betray 
one’s own prejudice or limitations of mind. We are no defenders 
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of loUia’s crimes and misdemeanours. We do not forget that there 
is many a dark page in the history of Hinduism. But we cannot 
forget^ither the unedifying spectacle that Christianity presented 
in Europe so recently as 1914—18. We know the measure of peace 
on earth and good-will among men that that religion has so far 
achieved. Even to-day we have very little assurance, in spite of 
all the Christian pulpits in the world, that the Belgian atrocities 
would not be repeated, that defenceless civil population including 
women and children would not be murdered in their homes by 
-aerial bombs, and that shameless lying propaganda would not be 
carried on by Christian nations if it served their purpose. 

Naturally Mr. Thompson is unable to see the demoralising 
effects in India of long centuries of political stagnation and sub- 
jection. The people have lost all power of independent thinking 
and all power of initiative. They arc content to lead dull and 
inglorious lives. In our own generation we have seen and arc 
seeing the swift transformations in independent countries like 
Japan, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. And we are also seeing 
the long-drawn travail in India. Our princes are still having their 
renansKS, our pundits are still advocating child marriages, our 
intelligentsia are still discussing whether social legislation even in 
the case of a crying evil is advisable, and our masses are all the 
time looking helplessly on, while the paramount power, which 
acted with such splendid heroism in the days of Bentinck and 
Dalhousie, has begun to cultivate an obsequious regard for the 
feelings of all the obscurantists in the land. The social reformer is 
suspect, because he is also a political reformer. And it is in this 
impasse that people of the class pf Mr. Thompson give us the pin- 
prick. 

It seems to us that the right mood in which we should 
contemplate the past crimes and aberrations of humanity in any 
land is one of profound sadness, and not of self-righteous indig- 
nation. We are surprised, therefore, that especially so many of 
those who call themselves the followers of Christ do not remember, 
when they write books on the sins of India, what their Master 
said when he stooped and wrote with his finger on the ground. 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
ift her.” 
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Essays on the Gita by Sri Arabindo Ghose. 

Although the earliest interpreters of the Bhagavadgita have 
held that it presents a consistent thought, yet some modern critics 
have seen in it contradictions and irrelevancies, which have led 
them to suspect that interpolations must have been made by later 
generations. However, as the poem now stands, it lends itself to 
a number of different interpretations. Some aim at inculcating 
Karma (Works) as the main object of the teaching, some hold that 
Bhakti (Devotion), some others Sannyasa (Renunciation), others 
Raja-Yoga (Mental discipline), others still Hatha Yoga (Physical 
discipline), others again Dharma (Ethical discipline), a few Tantra 
(Mystic practice) and lastly, some hold Jnana (Knowledge of 
truth) to be the essential teaching of Gita. Now Sri Arabindo 
Ghose says that the core of the teaching is to be found in ‘ The 
triune way of knowledge, works and devotion. . . . The first 
step is Karma Yoga, the second is Jnana Yoga the last step is 
Bhakti Yoga which leads to union with the divine being and 
oneness with the supreme divine nature.” And the ‘supreme 
divine nature ’ is thus described by him. “ Brahman the one 
indivisible existence resides as if divided. The unity is the 
greater truth, the multiplicity is the lesser truth, though both are 
a truth and neither of them is an illusion.” He also speaks of 
it as being “ true truth ” and “ real reality.” But what is “ truth ” 
and what is “reality”? Our difficulty in understanding him 
increases when he says that Brahman is both “mutable” and 
“imnuitablc” at the same time. And we are not permitted to ask 
such questions. For he says that his object in expounding the 
Gita is “ not a scholastic or academical scrutiny of its thought, 
nor to place its philosophy in the history of metaphysical 
speculation, nor to deal with it in the manner of the analytical 
dialectician.” Then, what does the learned author promise if we 
should accept his new interpretation and guidance? He assures 
that “The supreme eternal superconsciousness will be yours. 
You will dwell for ever in the highest status of the supreme 
spirit; for, here you will have accomplished the expression of the 
godhead and your .soul even though it has descended into mind 
and body, will already be living in the vast eternity of the spirit.” 
Further, “ The heart spiritualised and lifted beyond the limitations 
of its lower nature will reveal to you most intimately, the secret 
of God’s immeasurable being, bring into you the whole touch and 
influx and glory of his divine powers and open to you the 
niysteries of an eternal rapture.” 

May we not pause for a moment and ask whether this may 
not be self-delusion or hallucination or the effect of some 
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self-hypnotization ? But as he tells us that Bhakti, not Jnana 
implying rational enquiry, is the highest aim of the teaching, 
he seems to demand implicit acceptance of his words whatever 
they may mean. 

It is one thing to make use of the Gita to teach a great lesson 
or rather some important lesson that the country, or the world is 
in need of and another thing to get at the meaning of the author 
irrespective of ail other considerations. An instance of the former, 
probably the best of its kind, is Sri Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s Gita 
Rahasya. And there is relevancy between his view and Arjuna’s 
resumption of arms to fight. Our learned author too appears to 
belong to the same category. For, he says that his object is to 
“ extract from the Gita what can help us or the world at large and 
to put it in the most natural and vital form and expression we 
can find that will be suitable to the mentality and helpful to the 
spiritual needs of our present day humanity.” 

Here may we not enquire, which scripture, for instance, the 
Bible or the Koran, as interpreted by its modern exponents has a 
different aim ? And the best proof of the truth of any teaching 
lies in its practical effects as we see them. Sir Arabindo’s Bhakti 
Yoga has been before his countrymen for thousands of years and 
yet the majority of the people in Bengal have been gradually 
drawn away into the folds of Mohaniedanism and Christianity. 
Substantial numbers in other parts of India have deserted the 
" Bhakti Yoga ” of the Gita to the faith of the Koran and the 
Bible. If we are not to test the worth of the Gita’s teaching 
either by the standard of its “ philosophy ” or by its effects on 
the hearts of the people, in what other way are we to measure it? 
Not that we underestimate the value of Bhakti or devotion as 
such. But our question here is as to how far the “ Bhakti ” of the 
Gita is of any special significance to human society. 

What facinates the largest number of men in all countries 
and at all times is the mystic creed whose first democratic article 
of faith is contempt for the intellect and whose second is the 
abandonment of the thought of physical well-being, which two 
are the causes of all the ills of life. This creed raises in every 
individual the hope of realising all that one aspires for. And it 
also gives a teacher the privilege of pleasing the majority of 
mankind without having to prove the truth of one’s statements. 
It is the shortest and the easiest route to popularity. What 
distinguishes its modern form from the old world type of it is 
that in our own times it is clothed in such gorgeous literary garb 
that it passes the simple layman’s powers to get at its true 
meaning. There may have been Mahatmas of this kind m 
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countless numbers in India. We do not question the greatness of 
their internal or personal and private achievements but how have 
their ecstatic visions helped the poverty stricken and sorrow laden 
millions who are not mystics? We could appeal to the only 
court we know, the history of India of the past thousand years. 
But such intellectual scrutiny is inconsistent with mystic faith. 

This is the delusion under which India has been labouring 
for centuries. Does Sri Arabindo Ghose’s new exposition help 
to free ourselves from this delusion ? We have found no answer. 
Tilak’s Gita-Rahasya appears to be more practical in this respect, 
though we do not subscribe to its view. For our part, as for a 
layman, the question with which the Gita starts and the reply 
with which it ends are quite simple and plain. Bhakti does not 
appear to be the special or the last point of instruction in as 
much as Arjuna says at the very commencement that he has 
complete faith in Krishna and that he will do Krishna’s bidding. 
On the other hand, verses 7 and 8 of Chapter II contain the first 
prayer of Arjuna in which he says that his mind is “ confused ” as 
to what his duty is and as a consequence he is overcome by grief 
which makes him seek Sri Krishna’s advice. And at the end of 
the Gita in XVIII, 72, Sri Krishna asks him whether his delusion 
(Moha) and ignorance (Ajnana) are gone. Arjuna in the follow- 
ing verse replies that he is freed from “ delusion and ignorance." 
There is no reference here either to Karma, Bhakti, Sannyasa, 
Dharma, Dhyana, Yoga or Tantra to indicate that that is the main 
teaching. What the Gita inculcates is what removes ignorance 
and delusion that is Jnana (Knowledge) as the highest object to 
be acquired so that delusion and ignorance may be dispelled. 
And what India really needs is knowledge or Jnana; more Jnana 
be it philosophical or scientific or to put it in other words, the 
spirit to pursue truth in all fields. She has to free herself from 
that mentality which accepts anything as truth without proof. 

Though we thus disagree with the learned author of the 
Essays on the Gita, we have no doubt whatever that the book 
will be exceedingly popular among those who are of an emotional 
temperament. His poetical interpretation covers two volumes 
which are full of literary merit and in which the wings of imagi- 
nation soar to the highest altitudes. The chapters on the 
Sankhya-Yoga, and the Vedanta as well as his views on “ Avatars ’’ 
and “ Sacrifice ” have much originality which will repay perusal. 
We heartily welcome this delightful addition to the World’s Gita 
literature. 


Mysore. 


V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER. 
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Sir Asutosh Mukherjee— A Study by Probodh Chandra 
S iNHA. The Book Company Limited, Calcutta. Price 

Rs. 4. 

The art of biography is as yet undeveloped in this country, 
and biographies, such as have been written by Indians, with a few 
exceptions, are mostly in the nature of panegyric pamphlets 
revealing neither critical judgment nor literary skill. It is, there- 
fore, very pleasing to see Mr. Sinha attempting a serious life study 
of one of the most remarkable men of our time. We must, 
however, confess a sense of surprise that so ambitious a work 
should have been attempted by one who does not, apparently, 
seem to have had the benefit of personal contact and intimacy 
with Sir Asutosh. It is certain that the quality of the book 
would have been heightened by putting in intimate touches, such 
as conversations and enlivening discussions of men and things. 
The book is needlessly bulky and could have been written, with 
advantage, in a third of its present size. In the first 78 pages the 
author compresses the actual biographical details of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, from birth to death, and the four hundred and more 
pages are devoted to an account of the various aspects of Sir 
Ashutosh’s accomplishments and character. We are not sure if 
this is the best method. Career and character are not to be so 
distinctly separated. Career is determined by the character which 
in turn it reveals. The lawyers are, however, likely to grumble 
that the judicial labours of the greatest Indian Judge should have 
been taeated in a brief chapter that is not particularly illuminating. 
Extraordinary interest attaches to the correspondence (published 
as appendix) that passed between Sir Asutosh and Lord Lytton 
in regard to the vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University. 
In the bold stand that Sir Asutosh took, he has shown not 
merely that he had an intrepid and tanacious spirit (for which 
throughout his life there are abundant proofs) but that the 
University was the greatest devotion of his life. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the best part of his time and energy was given 
to the building up of the Calcutta University ; and it is but right 
that Mr. Sinha who has a great admiration for Sir Asutosh 
should do justice to this side of his life. 
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The October number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
article on ‘ The Indian Peasant ’ by Mr. W. H. Morland, who in 
the course of an able review of the report of the Lingthlow 
Commission, indicates that in the absence of real leaders of the 
people to encourage agricultural development, that work has to be 
done by the State. The other article of interest to India is the 
one on ‘ Lord Curzon ’ by Sir John Marriott, admirable both in 
substance and form. The editor, Mr. Harold Cox contributes a 
paper on the dangers and evils of safeguarding of industry. Mr. 
Bruce Lockhard leads the number with a survey of the Austrian 
Succession States. The economic and political conditions of 
Hungary, Czechoslavakia and Yugo-Slavia are treated with 
admirable clearness and lucidity. Prince A. Lobanav Rostovsky 
suggests that Bolshevism has gone back upon its previously 
declared policy of renouncing Tsarist conquests. This number 
as usual, contains admirable reviews of recent publications. 

The Nineteenth Century (November 1928) has an 
important article by Mr. Pallis on The Netc Turkey. Principal 
Major of Ripon Hall, Oxford, writes with authority on The base 
for Modernism. He declares that human nature is in its consti- 
tution as definitely religious as it is rational, moral and aesthetic. 
He insists on the importance of religion in human history. 

“ The greatest figures in human history arc the founders of religions : the most 
influential movements are religious movements ; the most enduring organisations 
are religious organisations ; the most ruthless of wars have been religious wars.” 

Being a Christian modernist, Mr. Major believes that “the 
Christian religion marks the highest point in the religious 
evolution of humanity ” though there is “ much that is profoundly 
true and good and beautiful in the teaching and lives of the 
founders, prophets, and siiints, of non-Christian religions. The 
histories of some of these religions are free from the horrid blots 

which stain the history of the religion of Christ ; nevertheless the 
11 
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religion of Christ in its ideal form does contain a combination of 
values and potentialities vouchsafed to none other of the religions 
of mankind in the same degree.” Colonel Fuller has an article on 
The Elimination of War. Dean Hutton writes a review article on 
Ronaldshay’s Curzon. 

The Contemporary Review (November 1928). Mr. 
Robertson’s article on The Battle for Free Trade has much 
interest in view of the general election in Great Britain. The 
Bishop of Oxford makes some illuminating remarks on the old 
problems of The Church and the State, with special reference to 
the recent prayer book controversy. The Maharajah of Patiala- 
puts the case of the Indian Princes in a clear way. Bernard Shaw’s 
latest work on Socialism is reviewed at length by that well known 
economist Mr. F. W. Hirst. 

Fortnightly Review (September) 

This number contains 3 articles, one on each of the leading 
political parties in England. In his contribution “ The Bed Rock 
of Tory Faith ” Sir Reginald Bank describes the central character- 
istics and ideas of Toryism as 

“Respect for continuity and authority; loyalty to national institutions, 
especially the national crown, the national church and the nationalities within 
the Empire ; a belief in private property of every kind as the best basis of the 
state ; a preference for the practical as opposed to theoretic ; the defence of popular 
interests against those of wealth or caste : ** 

Mr. Hubert Philips writes on 'Liberalism and Industrial 
Relations ’ and advances the following as the six major proposals 
of the Liberal policy. 

(1) The creation of a Ministry of Industry having attached to it a representative 
council of industry discharging important advisory functions. 

(2) The establishment, throughout the industrial field of representative nego- 
tiating bodies in each industry, differing, if need be, among themselves as the 
circumstances of industry may differ, but discharging under the general guidance 
of the council of Industry, certain common functions. 

(3) The elaboration of special schemes, along more or less well defined lines, 
for ensuring the maintenance of industrial peace in certain essential public services^ 
this proposal being a practical alternative to that illegalizing of sympathetic strikes 
with which the Trade Disputes, etc,, Act of 1927, is largely concerned. 
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(4) The elaboration of principles of wage policy, which lend themselves to 
Statutory application as far as minimum wages are concerned and to a progressive 
improvement in the technique of corrective wage ascertainment as regards wages 
other than statutory minima. 

(5) The establishment by law of representative works councils in ail industrial 
concerns, such Councils having defined privileges and responsibilities. 

(6) The enactment of legislation designed to protect the individual wage earner 
against some of the worst abuses now arising in the course of his employment, and 
so conferring upon him, in his capacity as wage earner, a status not incompatible 
with that which he enjoys as a free citizen in democratic state. 

Mr. James Corbett’s article on “ What is wrong with the 
Jjabour party ” is a very ably written paper. He sees dissensions 
in the party. Mr. Cook is likely to split the Labour Party and 
Maxton and Wheatly are also working in a similar direction. 

" Apparently they are working for the disruption of the Labour Party as a 
political force. They are strange bed follow's, called together by a singular Fate 
but they understand each other perfectly. They arc checkmated by MacDonald, 
Thomess and Snowden, and tug of war between these men is delightfully interesting. 

I believe the rope will break in the hands of Mr. Cook. The Radical group led by 
Lloyd George and the Labour School will perhaps coalesce. 

Mr. Lewis Einstein (U. S. minister in Czechoslavakia) leads 
the number with a biographical sketch of Mr. Hoover. 

The October number of the London Mercury is up to its 
normal level of excellence. Dorothy Wellesly’s ‘ Egypt ’ is the 
chief poem of the ‘ Poetry ’ section, which is an invariable feature 
of this Magazine. C. E. Montague’s story ” The Wisdom of 
Mrs. Trevenna ” though not among the best efforts of the writer, is 
a charming short story. In his article on ’ What is wrong with the 
Commercial Theatre ’ Mr. A. G. Macdonell deplores the shortage 
of playwrights of merit, and producers of imagination and grip of 
the stage craft. Mr. George C. Williamson’s reminiscence of 
Edmund Gossc as a boy would be read with interest. The usual 
features. Surveys of recent plays, architecture, fine arts, the movies, 
poetry, fiction, literary criticism add much to the liveliness of the 
reading matter. There is a good review of Lord Oxford’s 
Memories and reflections ’ by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson. 

The English Review, (November.) The interest attaching to 
this number is considerably heightened by the full publication of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s impressions of the League of Nations, which 
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had already appeared in the daily press in the form of brief 
extracts. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh Cecil writes an article “ Mr. 
Chapman and divorce ” with ail the apostolic fervour that one 
generally associates with him. He is perturbed at the suggestion 
of Mr. Chapman that indissoluble marriages cause great hardship. 
He relies upon the Lord’s teaching that marriage is sacred, and 
marriage after divorce is adultery. The following passage shows 
how he stands in relation to this increasingly important social 
problem.” 

Those who on religious grounds are opposed to divorce are so because they 
believe that dissolution of marriage even if it be thought desirable is in fact impossible. 
Marriage they believe can never be broken as a reality in the sight of God. It is 
therefore idle to enter upon the question whether people would be happier or less 
happy if their marriages could be more easily dissolved because in truth and reality 
no marriage can be dissolved and it is foolish to speculate about what cannot be 
done. . . . Not Parliament, nor bishops, nor popes, nor councils of the church 
nor any other authority turn into marriage what is by God’s plan of creation 
adultery.** 

Major C. M. Enniquez ^deplores in the course of his article the 
relation of Burma to India, that though very rich, Burma is still 
very backward, and thinks that the main complaint of Burma is 
that her revenues are automatically absorbed by India. The 
writer recommends separation of Burma from India, with whom 
he is confident, she has no ties, religious or racial. 

The Bookman (November). Mr. Alfred Noyes’s contribution 
in the last number of this Journal seems to have attracted a large 
volume of hostile criticism. The symposium of opinions invited 
by the Editor on Mr. Noyes’s candid and challenging criticism 
afford very interesting reading. The Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrel 
leads the symposium and states, “If Mr. Noyes likes to bash out 
his brains at the fort of Bunyan’s pedestal he does it at his own 
risk, and deserves some credit for his courage.” Bishop Welldon, 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, The very Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dean of 
Winchester, Rev. Dinsdale, and others are no less derisive of Mr. 
Noyes’s attempt. It is instructive however to read in Mr. Noyes s 
rejoinder his own crisp summary of the controversy. 

1. It is admitted by Bunyan’s best exponent in the symposium 
that his God is almost a God of hate. 
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2. It is admitted that he had an undeveloped mind and his 
biographers offer conclusive evidence (from which I have quoted 
here) that it was warped by congenital defects. 

3. His story of Pilgrim’s Progress does not come into the 
great aesthetic category to which Paradise Lost belongs (This 
again is admitted.) Its characters are false to their names and its 
ideas (upon which the conduct of the story depends) will not 
bear examination. 

4. Bunyan’s work is of immense interest as a human document, 
a pathetic revelation of the man himself almost as complete in its 
own sphere as the diary of Pepys in a very different sphere. It 
will live for that reason : not because it ranks with the masterpieces 
of art which, through their art and its symbolic values transcend 
their age. 

Wilfred Gibson reviews “ Winter words”— the last poems of 
Thomas Hardy and confesses in spite of the poet’s assertion, the 
collection is gloomy. George Saintsbury writes on ' Restoration 
‘Drama' The Journal, as usual contains its other interesting 
features. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PROBLEM OF LABOUR IN INDIA. 


Professor T. K. Duraiswami Aiyar’s very interesting article on ** The Problem 
of Investment in India ** in The New Era** of November suggests the question 
whether in the present state of the country a similar effort should not be made to 
pool the labour force of the land, in other words, whether there is no scope for an 
enlarged employment bureau, which will not only find posts for candidates but will 
try to devise means to provide new outlets for the energies of the children of the 
soil, educated and un-educated. The acuteness of the unemployment problem is felt 
by most middle-class families in India and we need not here expatiate upon the 
hardship and the agony of the young man who after a more or less successful career 
at the school or the university is called upon to face life with a degree, diploma or 
certificate which he finds has almost no value in the labour market because of what 
in other directions the economist would term * over production Indianisation of 
services, their communalisation and other such cheap recipes do not go to the root of 
the problem ; at best they afford temporary relief to certain aggrieved communities 
—we may say individuals, perhaps; but unless the total production*’ of the 
country increases as fast as the population, the share of the national income that on 
an average fails to the lot of an individual must inevitably tend to decrease. These 
are mere economic platitudes no doubt, but their bearing on the problem in hand is 
so often lost sight of that their renunciation may be pardoned in this connection. 
From the point of view of the “ educated ” young men, literally begging for posts in 
our towns, the country seems to have no more use for the bulk of them than for the 
stray dogs that wander along the streets. The ' uneducated ’ labourer finds it 
equally hard to get employment in towns, or in villages either, except in the busy 
agricultural seasons. From the point of view of the country as a whole, economists, 
financiers and statesmen deplore the paucity of industrial development and attribute 
it among other things to the ingrained indolence and conservatism of the people, 
their lack of education and enterprise, the dearth of capital etc., etc. Natural 
resources, the " land ” of the Economist, we have in abundance. With regard to 
Capital, the Professor’s able analysis in the article referred to above, shows that the 
chief difficulty is not the lack of capital so much as the absence of an agency to bring 
together the available capital and the demand therefor. Can we not say that the 
same is true of labour also ? On the one hand we have able-bodied and intelligent 
workers quite willing to do an honest day’s work for a reasonable living wage ; on 
the other hand we have the country crying as it were to heaven to be developed to 
its utmost capacity ; and yet there are no enterprising agencies to organise this 
labour force and to get the most out of it, to the benefit of every one concerned. 

Our councils and conferences, official and non«official deal with almost every 
aspect of human life except this, the most fundamental of our problems. What can 
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conferences do, it might be asked when the State is apathetic? The State will retort 
that this is primarily a matter for private enterprise. The private capitalist will 
give you a thousand convincing reasons for his inability to do anything in view of 
the present circumstances. We are thus left where we started, each party shoving 
the responsibility on to some one else. But is it fair? Is it just? Progress and 
advance in human affairs are never attained without active co-operation ; this truth 
is realised for example in the political sphere where the record of the last fifty years 
shows what might be achieved through concerted action. In India, the home of co- 
operation, where the joint family, the village and caste systems were built up on the 
‘‘live and let live" policy as against the "devil take the hindmost " policy of 
relentless competition, it ought not to be impossible to organise the nation into 
co-operative labour groups to the great benefit of the country. If private enterprise 
is not sufficient— as apparently it is not— to cope with the difficulty of the problem, 
there is no reason why trusts and syndicates should not come into being for starting 
new industries and reviving old and dying ones. The orthodox economist of the 
West will scoff at the idea of any direct association between philanthropy and big 
business but in a land where the digging of tanks and the boring of wells was until 
recently a favourite form of public benefaction, there is no reason why a public 
spirited citizen should not finance an industrial enterprise or an agricultural experi- 
ment in the interests of the country without any expectation of a return in the 
same way in which he now endows a Hospital or a University. 

If the tanks and wells of the country had been left to be excavated by private 
enterprise on purely commercial lines, where would the agriculturists of the Deccan 
and the Carnatic have been ? It is up to Indian Economists and thinkers, therefore, 
to urge that the justly celebrated charitable instincts of the nation be diverted into 
the channels of industrial and agricultural enterprise, in order to bring together the 
enormous resources of the country, in land and labour, to enable India to take her 
place among the nations of the world. 


C. B. 
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IN THE SANDHILLS. 


Into a gentle wildness and confusion, 

Of here and there, of one and everyone. 

Of windy sand-hills by an unkempt sea. 

Came two with two in search of symmetry. 
Found symmetry of two in sea and sand. 

In left foot, right foot, left hand and right hand. 

The beast with two backs is a single beast. 

Yet by his love of singleness increased 
By two and two and two and two again 
Until instead of sandhills is a plain 
Disposed in two and two, by two and two. 

And the sea parts in horror at the view. 

Rather an antique Three, beard, beard and bird. 
Or three old spinning women, spinning hard. 
Than two-four-eight-sixtcenish single same 
Re-registration of the duple name. 


OXKORD : 


ROBERT GRAVES. 



APPROACH TO METAPHYSICS.* 

By PROFESSOR S. N. DAS GUPTA. 

It may not be considered very wrong to think that a search after 
Reality may in some sense be regarded as the fundamental task 
of metaphysics. There may be many who think that the attempts 
of metaphysics during the last two or three thousand years in this 
direction have been a series of failures; judging from that, the 
presumption is that there is not much to hope from metaphysics, 
and that therefore it is now high time that we should leave it 
off. This I think is in one sense a misconception. To answer 
by way of comparison, we could say that because the moral 
endeavours of the whole humanity after perfection have been 
a record of failures, w'e should not think of giving up our moral 
endeavours. I have no mind to enter into any detailed exa- 
mination as to how far the failures of metaphysics have been 
greater than that of morality, for, I think it to be more or less 
useless. The failures of the moral endeavours of my past life 
may stare me in the face, but still so long as I have the moral 
instinct in me, I should be continuing the moral struggle. Hunger 
cannot be satisfied with the knowledge that food is not available. 
There is in us a thirst after Reality which justifies those intellec- 
tual attempts of ours which go by the name of metaphysics. 

Whether these intellectual efforts are required ultimately to 
point to some kind of solid experience as the ultimate result or 
whether the efforts themselves are sufficient to satisfy the craving 
of the mind in this direction, is a matter in which the Western 
and Indian minds are not in thorough agreement. I do not say 
that there is any history of open and positive disagreement and 
quarrel over this matter between them, but, it seems from the 
history of philosophy of the two countries, that European minds 
were always generally satisfied with the theoretical and rational 
enquiry, whereas, the Indian minds though they enforced strictest 

* This paper is the first chapter of a work in preparation " Philosophy anJ 
Experience.*’ The term “experience” used in this paper needs the elaboration o 
the later chapters. 
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rational enquiry, always demanded some real experience which 
could verify the net results of the intellectual enquiry. With 
the Indian thinkers mere theoretical accuracy of thought leading 
logically to a certain conclusion, was not considered to be 
sufficient. It is curious that there were certain metaphysical 
results which they considered as being strictly verifiable in 
experience, and in which all the conflicting systems of thought, 
which were in hopeless quarrel over the epistemological, onto* 
logical and logical parts of the theoretical enquiry, were mostly 
practically in agreement. 

I hold no brief for India, but I pause to think about 
the scope of metaphysics. There is always a way of con- 
ventionally putting a limit somewhere. But with this I am 
not satisfied. Of course you can always have your definition 
and you can always say that thus further and no further should 
we go. But with me the ground and justification of all meta- 
physical enquiry lies in the innate craving of the mind to get at 
the Reality. And I ask myself whether this enquiry should 
merely be limited to certain theoretical deductions and construc- 
tions or whether it is incipicntly an attitude of the mind to 
reach an experience which it was only imperfectly trying to grasp 
by the processes of logical thought. Does the notion of Reality 
mean merely a notion, or a consistent system of ideas giving 
satisfaction to the logical propensity of the mind just as a piece 
of poetry may in some external sense be regarded as a system of 
thoughts or imageries satisfying our aesthetic temperament ? Or 
does the notion of Reality involve the suggestion that behind the 
search after the theoretical consistency of a construction of the 
nature of Reality, there is a deeper and more or less unanalysable 
tendency of the mind to come to a truth which will not only be 
logically unassailable, but should also be felt as an experience 
which will leave in it the final justification of its search after 
Reality ? Is a philosopher merely a caterer to the taste of the 
logical propensity of the intellect as a confectioner is to the 
palate? Is our notion of Reality, a system of ideas which will 
explain a certain class of facts and relations in which we as men 
are widely interested? Certainly in this sense metaphysics 
cannot be verifiable and is not therefore verifiable. Must it not 
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then be an intellectual myth or fancy which is therefore different 
with different individuals? We read Shelley, Browning and 
Keats and enjoy, so do we read Kant, Hegel and Lotze. But there 
is this difference that there is no pretention on the part of the 
former for any exclusive privilege. Each philosopher on the 
contrary claims that his system is the only valid theory to the 
exclusion of those of others. What this claim for validity means 
is however again uncertain and vague; it generally takes two 
forms, namely, that one system is logically more consistent than 
the others and that it satisfies the demands of our nature better 
than the others. The precise meaning, however, of the latter 
claim is not so easily intelligible and many philosophers have 
often taken advantage of this vagueness (often unconsciously) 
and have uncritically given it some sort of a convenient inter- 
pretation and have tried to convince others in the same way. 
The fact that this satisfaction of the demands of our nature is 
offered as a criterion for the validity of any system or as a claim 
for its acceptance, again leads us to think that apart from the 
craving of the intellect for a logical consistency, there is some 
other craving which requires to be satisfied in our enquiry after 
metaphysics. 

It seems to me that most branches of human enquiry, 
science, philosophy, a'sthetics etc., require some sort of 
satisfaction obtainable by direct experience which it wants to 
supplement by intellectual consistency or vice versa. When one 
deals with esthetics, he understands that whatever may be the 
consistency of the canons of criticism, their ultimate test must 
lie with the satisfaction of our aesthetic sense; when one deals 
with physics, he understands that all its laws must stand the test 
of sense-experience. But in philosophy, we cannot point to any 
special kind of experience whose satisfaction we want ; the sort 
of satisfied experience that we want seems to me to be some- 
thing like a focussed point where all our demands have somehow 
met. If I may apply an image, I should say that our different 
sorts of cravings as men, w'cre being projected forth in our own 
inner space like rays of light and that if they were not obstructed 
in the way by their individual satisfactions, they would ah 
converge together at a spot, further than w'hich, there is nothing 
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more. It seems to me as if this projected point of focus is 
incipiently felt as the goal to which all the satisfactions of our 
individual tendencies point to. Each experience gives us a touch 
of it only in the sense that it points to a region ever beyond to 
a distant glimpse of a vanishing point beyond the series. But 
this is a digression, and we cannot anticipate the results of any 
metaphysical enquiry until it has been actually demonstrated. 
What I want to do in this paper is simply to discuss the method 
that ought to be adopted for the building up of any metaphysical 
hypothesis that can justify itself to us. 

The subject matter of metaphysics is much wider than 
that of any other investigation, and it is said that it seeks 
to harmonise them all. But I do not know what we 
mean by this word. Harmony is a word which has an 
intelligible sense in music, because there it corresponds to 
a particular kind of experience. In music the different notes are 
heard and their commingling in a certain manner producing the 
harmony is also a matter of direct experience. When this 
harmony is felt, our musical craving is satisfied and we do not 
expect anything more. The relations between the different tones 
before the harmony has formed were not one of logical inconsis- 
tency, but a defect in their aesthetic expression which made us 
expect that the proper place of the tones would be served if they 
could make themselves the means for the production of that 
experience which our musical sense was wanting for its satis- 
faction. The dissatisfaction produced by a single note is due 
to the fact that it gives the suggestion of a kind of experience 
which our aesthetic sense was longing to have, but at the same 
time fails to produce it. 1 do not say that the combining of the 
tones gives this sense by the process of addition, but I think that 
the experience of harmony is an experience totally of a 
different kind,— just as water is different from Hydrogen and 
Oxygen of which it is composed. The musical tones were all 
individually real in the sense that they were experienced, and in 
this sense they bad a.s much reality as the harmony ; but the 
reality of the harmony is higher in quite another sense, namely 
in the sense that it represents the ultimate satisfaction of the 
craving of the aesthetic sense. The experience of the harmony 
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thus in a sense transcends the experience of the separate notes, 
but it is all the same felt to be the ultimate meaning of them all- 
in the sense that they were somehow implying or suggesting it 
imperfectly. 

It is precisely in this experience of an implied imperfect 
satisfaction of the tones and the realised perfect satisfaction 
of the harmony that the higher reality of the latter is 
felt. If this finds any corroboration with the logical definition 
or deduction of harmony as the reality of music by any thinker, 
we should surely welcome it as an additional proof; but our 
experience of the harmony must demonstrate to us its reality. 
It cannot be accepted simply by dictation. So if our enquiry 
after the ultimate Reality in metaphysics should seek to find a 
Reality which would harmonise all our experiences, this could 
only be done on the basis of the test of a corresponding 
experience. Words would not be of much avail. I should 
require that such discovery of reason should also be testified 
by experience. When the notes commingle together and form 
the harmony, we can seldom detect their exact process but when 
the harmony is produced, it is felt to be the Reality which the 
notes were implying. Similarly even if the exact processes 
through which our individual experiences commingle together 
may not be detected at every stage, the final stage must be a 
matter of direct experience and there ought to be found sufficient 
links in the intermediate stages to justify the fact that the inner 
notion of ultimate Reality realised, was the thing to which our 
other experiences were pointing. 

I must make it clear, that 1 am not appealing to any 
kind of mysticism or emotionalism, though I think these 
emotions and mystic experiences should always be con- 
sidered as relevant considerations for any one who proposed 
to investigate all our experiences. I am only arguing 
that no theory of epistemology or of metaphysics formed from 
outside could ever have the right to dictate to us. Logic is the 
language with which we interpret our diverse experiences in 
volition to one another. It can work upon facts and give us the 
clue to many new relations of facts, but it does not create new 
facts, nor does it stand a guarantee for the validity of the result. 
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if the validity of the facts supplied to it cannot be certified 
beforehand. Whatever Spinoza’s opinion may have been, meta- 
physics, I think, is not geometry. You cannot take a maxim or 
a principle either as an axiom or as a postulate and then sitting 
upon it, continue to spin and spin until you have got a web 
big enough for covering all experiences with an Absolute along 
with them. 1 do not deny that even in this procedure there may 
be found some results with which one could be in agreement, 
but I think that to depend only on such a process without any 
reference to experience, is hopelessly wrong in metaphysics. It 
is done nowhere. Even in geometry, when you start from 
certain principles and arrive at certain results, these are verified 
in experience though their validity may be claimed apart 
from those verifications. Geometry starts with certain axioms 
and postulates regarding the nature of space relations and from 
them by a process of logical reasoning, proves other space 
properties. This result is valid as a logical deduction, but this 
is verifiable too by actual experience in accordance with our 
other experiences of time-relations and space-relations. But 
if the deductions of geometry could not be verified otherwise, 
and if it would not have directly taken part in other experi- 
ences with which we are interested, they might still have 
remained valid for thought, but no one would have thought 
to relate these logical constructions with other parts of our 
experience. Physics makes abstractions from experience, but 
at each step these abstractions are verified in experience. 

A metaphysician surely misses his vocation if he considers 
himself to be Moses, the law-giver. He cannot claim to dictate 
to us what Reality is; but his business is to seek and find what 
people imply when they speak of Reality. He should seek to find 
out by an analysis of experience, as well as by the synthetic 
implications of experience, the validity of the range and scope 
of our craving after finding the Reality. He should examine the 
place of our metaphysical tendencies in our other groups of tend- 
encies and the results of our diverse mental experiences. 

Our logical faculty is the faculty with which we can leave 
off the details of any presentation in thought which are unessential 
for any particular purpose and link ourselves to other identical 
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or similar traits with which we are interested at the moment. 
This is at once its advantage and defect. Without this faculty we 
should have been lost in the fleeting presentations and could 
not have pursued a definite line on the ground of any identity 
of relations. But its defect is that if we should trust ourselves 
merely to it, we might be brought to places which we had no 
inclinations to visit. When using abstract logical thought as 
vehicle of journey for finding out Reality in experience, we 
are always to get down at stations at convenient intervals and 
assure ourselves with the experience of the place that we are 
proceeding along the right route. 

Logic with me means the process by which our thought may 
be led to get beyond the immediate experience of the present, 
either as sensuous percepts or as felt wholes, which arc only realised 
as a continuum, but not analysed into constituent parts. No 
thought can be satisfied with what is merely immediately given, 
either through the senses or directly to the mind. The logical 
faculty of thought (if I may be allowed such an expression) always 
seeks to break up the immediacy of anything that is given 
into differences, and then guided by any particular kind of 
interest to pick up any of these and unite them with other 
entities, similarly broken up and abstracted from other 
unities. When our experiences remain as mere immediacies, 
or felt wholes of the moment, they remain shut up within 
themselves; conceived as such, these are isolated facts which 
can seldom be connected up with one another. Each felt whole 
stands alone by itself. But the activity of the mind could not 
be content with such immediacies, for the essence of activity 
consists in the passage from one to the other and we notice 
two kinds of such movements in our mind, the one, automatic 
and random, and the other, necessary and connected. The first 
is represented by all that is given through the senses and through 
automatic suggestions and associations, and the other, by the 
logical process through voluntary, yet necessary connecting of the 
elemetus of abstraction in a definite order. 

Both these are essential for thought. The presentations 
of our thought come to us quite uncontrolled by us, but 
the activity of the mind is not sa^'isfied by this involuntary 
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movement, for, it wants consciously to unite those present- 
ations in some way or other, and as this is found 
impossible, it detaches or abstracts certain features from the 
concrete felt wholes in diverse experiences, tacitly treats them 
as actually existing entities and unites them in a new unity. We 
may start with a certain abstracted feature and continue the 
process of establishing its relations with other abstracted features. 
But however we might do it in one single line, or multiply it 
in diverse lines, we cannot get at the truth of our experience. 
The automatic inrush of new experiences is the materials over 
which the logical activity of analysis and synthesis works. What 
is the exact nature of the relation between any two logical 
abstractions taken at random is more than we can say. It was 
Hegel’s belief that they were so connected with one another that 
you could start from any logical abstraction and if you had 
sufficient patience to continue the process of analysis and synthesis, 
you could arrive at any other abstraction. They were to him but 
moments or links in a self-contained evolving cycle of the dialectic 
process. But however good may be some aspects of the general 
results of his philosophy, all his attempts in this direction failed, 
and even if he had been successful in showing such an universal 
self-developing inter-connection between the categories, the question 
as regards the complete wholes of experience would have been 
left quite untouched. Hegel w'ould probably have dismissed 
them as unimportant, but that would not improve matters. 

However less we might know about it, there is probably an 
unconscious or subconscious bond which holds together the different 
isolated felt wholes forming a totality of inter-connected experi- 
ence. The unity which the free play of our logical faculty gave 
us, was of quite a different type ; it was the conscious establishment 
of new unities, on the basis of the materials supplied by 
automatic presentativc experience appearing either directly or 
through memory. Without the presentation wholes, there cannot 
be any realisation of the logical activity and without the latter, 
the former sinks below the threshold of thought. The inner 
demand of our nature craves to be satisfied in both ways. It seeks 
to arrive at new relations between the abstracted features with 
which discursive thought deals and it also wants to have the 
2 
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experience of the concrete presentative wholes. These two worlds, 
namely, that of logical thought, and that of a logical concrete 
experience, are neither completely different, nor merely parallel, 
but are more like two sets of curves which are continually inter- 
secting and separating ; and they are so inter-woven that in adult 
life, the mind in its continual passage from one to the other, 
hardly notices the two as dintinct and the passage from concrete 
experience to logical thought by analysis, and from logical thought 
to experience by synthesis, is felt to be so sure, so necessary and 
so orderly that the mind runs on through them, seldom suspecting 
that in its progress, it is always in touch with two different kinds 
of worlds. There is probably somewhere a knot which ties the 
two fabrics together in a universal and unalterable order. But 
what is the nature of this knot, is yet to be discovered. People 
who set out to discover the reason of this bond of unity have often 
ended in making an easy solution by dropping either of these 
altogether and resting contented with the one. Thus there have 
been mystics and philosophers who regarded all logical thought 
as untrue appearance, unwarranted construction and illusion and 
based their ultimate enquiry into the nature of reality upon the 
logical immediate experience of such a concentrated nature 
as could completely get rid of the logical movement or upon 
an intuitive grasp of the truth by pure sympathy alone. There 
also have been philosophers who considered logic as the only .truth 
and regarded the method of the logical movement of thought as 
representing the method of movement of the Reality itself. The 
march of logic is as a rule linear and these philosophers attempted 
to show' that all experiences w'cre evolving in a circular chain 
the method of which was in essence the same as was involved in 
Logic. The success that they attained in this cannot certainly be 
regarded as indisputable. And when they had to face the problem 
of explaining the concrete wholes of experience they generally 
tried to avoid it as unimportant. 

The main point which I want to emphasise is this: that 
the process of thought in logical abstraction and that of 
enjoying the experience of concrete wholes being comple- 
mentary to each other, no attempt at finding out the nature 
of Reality could be justfied which made an abstract principle. 
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the sole criterion of Reality. In such specific notions of 
ours as the space-time notion, where the one unified notion 
is so ultimate and so unique that it is hardly affected, complicated 
by other experiences, the logical deductions have the greatest 
chance of holding good, independent of verifications from 
experience, for all our mathematical judgments are hypothetical 
in the sense that provided there is this space-time notion, these 
deductions from it must hold good. But this cannot hold with 
reference to our enquiry after Reality, for it involves as its data 
the whole of our experience. As I have hinted above, our logical 
chain of reasoning holds good our experiences within certain 
limits. We cannot put ourselves in a logical train of reasoning 
and proceed on and on without reference to experience and 
ultimately come to a point where we could be sure that there 
must be a Reality or an experience within which all other 
experiences have been enmeshed. When logical abstractions are 
made from the concrete wholes of experience, the extent to which 
these abstractions may stand as representatives of the concrete 
wholes from which they have been taken is always limited: 
and therefore there is always the chance that any unverified logical 
train should land us in a place where we had no intention to 
proeeed. Cases are by no means rare where philosophers were 
driven to a conelusion by a logical course of reasoning and having 
come there tried to convince themselves that, that was exactly 
where they had intended to come. 

The enquiry after Reality is an enquiry which proceeds 
from the totality of our being; it is not a mere pastime 
of intellectual exercise ; it is therefore necessary that any 
result that is attained in this course must be such that it 
should not only be made somehow logically consistent, but 
should be felt in the experience as a whole in which we are 
really interested. The business of a metaphysician should be to 
interpret experience and not to hold forth a logical principle 
and then stifle all those experiences that would refuse to obey 
it. Our notion of Reality is not a mere logical principle, a rule 
or a maxim, but if it indicates anything, it indicates an imperfectly 
felt Reality which carries with it the actual suggestions of its 
perfecter form. So the search after Reality that metaphysics 
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ought to adopt should always follow the indications to Reality 
that may be actually found in our experience and not imposed 
upon them from outside by excessive logical subtlety. And 
theory unfounded and untestified by experience in metaphysics 
may more or less be regarded as mythologies of metaphysics 
which may no doubt be attended with its own peculiar pleasure 
due to a robust intellectual exercise or a fine flight of fancy. 

If I am asked to give an example of a metaphysical system 
where logic overdoes its part, I may just try to give an example 
after the manner of certain philosophers. 

“ Anything which requires something else for understanding 
it is self-contradictory and therefore appearance.” 

“ I can call something self-contradictory and unreal only 
because I know the real.” 

“ The Reality is that wdiich is self-contained.” 

“Such a Reality must exist” and “It is of the nature of an 
experience in which all other experiences are welded up into the 
whole.” The abstract logical principle which shows itself in all 
the above ramifications of thought is that, what is self-contained 
is Reality. By the very hypothesis the Reality is to contain ail. 
So the next attempt consists in declaring that it does contain all. 
There are many confusions and inconsistencies of such a system, 
but to these I do not refer, for I am not engaged now to attempt 
any serious criticism of it. But what 1 want to point out is this, 
that no one has the right to ask me for any definition of Reality 
without previously testing it in the light of our experience. 
Another important point about it is that even if there was such a 
Reality as a super-experience in which all other experiences 
melted down, I do not think that I should be least interested about 
it unless I find it indicated in my experience. So long as it is 
a mere matter of logical deduction from a doubtful proposition, 

I do not see how it can satisfy either our earnest and sincere 
enquiry after truth or our search after Reality. In our .search 
after truth or Reality, we try to satisfy the inherent demands 
of our nature in those directions. If there was any super- 
experience in which all our experiences melted down, without 
the whole affair being in any way felt or indicated in experience, 
it would have little interest for us. It could surely have a great 
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value as a philosophical hypothesis, if such a hypothesis is in any 
way explained, at least a fairly large amount of our experience 
is involved in that tendency of our mind which demands 
satisfaction from metaphysics. 

I do not want to bring in the discussion, whether any 
particular person’s Absolute does so or not. But if that philo- 
sopher does not try to demonstrate that it does, apparently 
he does not think it necessary to do it. Once you assume 
unconsciously that all you are required in metaphysics 
is to start with an abstract principle and apply its litmus- 
paper test to all things, in order to determine if there is 
any such absolute acid which will dissolve all things, and accept 
uncritically that this test is the right one, you may find such 
kinds of Absolutism pretty satisfactory. Any piece of well- 
sustained subtle argument affords us a certain amount of 
intellectual satisfaction, but it will, I think, be wrong to think 
that a metaphysician’s duty is finished if he can dazzle or outwit 
us by subtle arguments. We do not want a cosmology from a 
true metaphysician of our times. We want our metaphysician 
to take into consideration at least all the important cravings 
manifested in experience such as logical, aesthetic, moral, religious 
etc., and tell us what ultimate fact or facts of Reality may be 
assumed on their direct evidence. I admit that this will indeed 
be a difficult task, but I feel that even if our progress be slow, 
it will at least have a stronger and more hopeful basis. 

I cannot help thinking that the philosophy which aims at 
giving us some sort of a cosmology without largely depending 
on experience, will on the whole resemble mythology only with 
this difference that it would use subtle logic on many unessential 
parts of the scheme. With a Jupiter or a God of the old testa- 
ment, with his w’rath and kindness, w'e could certainly explain 
many things in quite a smooth way. There are, so far as it 
appears to me, systems of philosophy which resemble these 
mythical explanations. Or at least the task of building systems 
metaphysics becomes in the hands of clever thinkers some- 
thing like intellectual pastimes. There w'as a time when any 
one who occupied a chair of philosophy in Germany prepared a 
system of metaphysics which people were asked to believe. 
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But at this stage, I believe, I ought to modify some of the 
statements I have made, or else I may be misunderstood. I beg 
to point out that I do not wish to maintain that no philosophers 
ever attended to experience in framing their constructive scheme 
of philosophy. This would indeed be impossible, for they could 
never apply any logical principles, maxims or criterions without 
having before them some field of experience, in which they 
could discover them. It is also true that they had to apply to 
some extent these principles on experience in order to test their 
validity. But with most of them, the tendency had been to refer 
to experience, only so far as could yield them an abstract 
principle, and when this is once got, they forthwith proceeded 
to construct their work without further reference to experience. 
When they were challenged with experiences, which did not 
tally with their abstract principles, they, tried to explain away 
the experiences, or twist them in such a way as to suit their 
principles. The satisfaction that these systems give, is limited to 
the extent to which their abstract principles are certified by 
experience. In this sense, I should think, that most systems 
contain some partial truth. It does not matter much, if we 
cannot agree with any system of philosophy, in its details, or 
even, so far as its general results are concerned, for it is enough, 
if after critically sifting their doctrines, we can find something 
true in their explanations into experience. We can fruitfully 
utilise the labours of the philosophers of the past, if we stick to 
these. At this point, I think, it is well to remember that the 
results of the labours of the philosophers of India of the past 
will be specially valuable, for, they partly on account of their 
insular geographical position, and partly on account of distinctive 
national peculiarities and climatic conditions, interested them- 
selves in some important aspects of experience which did not 
attract much attention in Europe. A careful study and appre- 
ciation of these is bound to stimulate us into new channels of 
thought. 

The general results of this paper consist in this that, I 
consider that the justification of all enquiry into the nature o. 
Reality is based upon a natural craving of the advanced human 
mind in this direction. Our enquiry in this direction can only 
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satisfactorily proceed, if we search our experiences and try to 
find out from their direct evidences, implications and suggestions, 
if we can discover any notion of reality which will satisfy the 
craving after Reality, manifested in a general manner in all our 
experiences. Any undue importance given to deductions and 
constructions from abstract principles are likely to be futile. A 
carefully conducted logical reasoning with a view to discovering 
what is given or implied through the wide field of our experience 
with regard to the notion of reality can only help us out of the 
difficulty. The labours of past workers can be of help to us 
mainly so far as they have penetrated into the evidence and 
implications of experience. No deductions from a hastily 
formulated abstract principle can hope to be successful, for, the 
search after Reality being essentially a tendency of the mind, the 
object of search has to be achieved in the field in which the 
mind moves, namely, the experiences. A neglect of these 
considerations has led some philosophers (Bosanquet— L'sscntin/s 
of Logic, P. 106.) to think that philosophy can tell us no new 
facts and can make no discoveries and that all it can tell us, is 
the significant relation of what we already know'. Many ques- 
tions may be raised here as to the nature of the experiences, or 
their relations with logical thought and self, but these questions 
can only be discussed in the chapters that would follow. 


Calcutta. 


S. N. DAS GUPTA. 



KABIR. 


THE APOSTLE OF PEACE IN INDIA. 

By professor A. R. WADIA, B.A., (Cantab) Bar-at-Law. 


Ram nam tun bhaj Ic pyarc, kahcku nuiffniri karta hat, 
Kachi matika btingla tern, pav palkc dhulta hai. 


Kahat Kabira, sun bhai sadhu, manki mala japta hai. 

Jo bhav bhajansc dhyan dharat hai, unku Saheb milta hai. 

One fine morning these sweet words of a famous song of 
Kabir were heard by me, as sung by a beggar woman from 
Kathiawar. Ib deep devotion, its delicate irony, its sterling 
sincerity made me realise as never before the enormous potential 
power of Kabir as the true Prophet of Modern India, the India 
of the Hindus and the Muslims. Mysticism has always been 
the birth right of India. Its insistence on the oneness of the 
universe has been both an example and an inspiration to the 
rest of the world. The highest religion tends to merge itself 
into mysticism, and in every corner of the mystic world the same 
ideas, the same symbolism, the same self-forgetfulness, the 
same gush of enthusiasm have marked the utterances of the 
greatest mystics. From the Upanishadic tat tvam asi to the 
days of Sankara, who has stamped the major portion of Indian 
thought with the idea : Brahtnasatya, jaganmithya, jivo 
brahmavo napar, and right down till our own times, when the 
voice of Modern India in the Gitanjali of Tagore once more 
reminded the world that the soul of India is yet beating true 
to her original message, there has been a remarkable continuity 
of mystic tradition. It was this alluring ideal that was echoed 
in the Sufism of Jalalud-Din-Rumi : 
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I died from the mineral and became a plant ; 

1 died from the plant, and reappeared in an animal; 

I died from the animal and became a man ; 

Wherefore then should 1 fear ? When did one grow less by dying ? 

Next time I shall die from the man 

That I may grow the wings of angels. 

From the angel too I must seek advance. 

All things shall perish, save His face. 

Once more shall I wing my way above the angels; 

I shall become that which entereth not the imagination. 

Then let me become naught, naught; ior the harp-string 

Crieth unto me: ‘Verily unto Him do we return*”. 

Europe found the mystic cry in Eckhart and Thomas a 
Kempis, in St. Francis of Assissi and St. Theresa. And even 
to-day sunk in materialism as the West is supposed to be, 
Emerson could write: 

“There is no great and no small, 

To the Soul that maketh all ; 

And where it cometh all things arc, 

And it cometh everywhere.” 

And so too Browning in his Saul: 

“ God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.'* 

One might expect that with such unanimity the mystics 
by now would have succeeded in conquering the world and 
making mankind ashamed of the thousand and one differences 
which divide them from one another. But there is a cussedness 
in the human mind, which passes all understanding, and it is 
this cussedness which is perhaps rampant most of all in India. 
We revel in mystic utterances, we pay lip homage to the divine 
pervasion in the universe: in every nook and corner of it. But 
in practice there is not a single principle of division human 
ingenuity can think of, which has not been hallowed and vener- 
ated as of celestial origin. In this caste-ridden land it is the 
mystics who have held aloft in the darkest days the torch of 
Divine Oneness and replenished the flickering lamp of India’s 
spirituality. The fact that Chaitanya the Bengali saint did not 
hesitate to wash the clothes of the untouchables, and his love 
3 
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for the low caste Haridas Thakur are eternal witnesses of this 
spirituality. An outcaste like Chokemela could rebuke a haughty 
Brahmin : “ If God finds no temple in thy mind, though thou 
mayest be close to His shrine, thou yet art far apart.” 

In the distinguished line of the great saints and mystics India 
has given birth to there is none greater than Kabir the Prince 
of Mystics. There arc various distinguishing features in the 
career of Kabir. Both Hindus and Muslims have vied with one 
another in claiming him as their own. But he belonged to 
neither. It is irrelevant whether he was born a Hindu of a 
Brahmin widow or in a Muslim Julaiyya family of weavers. He 
scorned to be labelled. When he first met Loi, whom tradition 
rightly or wrongly regards as his wife, he was asked who he 
was, and he answered “ Kabir.” “ What is your caste ? ” “ Kabir.” 
“What is your order “Kabir.” “What is your name?” 
“Kabir.” When Loi expressed her surprise at these answers, he 
said : “ All others have name and caste, but Kabir has none.” The 
Ouoran mentions Kabir as one of the titles of God. and for the 
mortal Kabir all was God. Brought up as a Mahomedan he 
did not fail to imbibe the democratic teaching of Islam. But born 
in the heart of Benares, a city of the Hindus par excellence, he 
did not fail to imbibe the love for Rama. His heart went forth 
to the Hindus as much as to the Muslims, and w'hcn he found 
that his thirst for the lore of the Hindus was left unqucnched, 
as no Hindu guru would accept him as a chela, he did not rest, 
till he could persuade Ramanand of his spiritual fitness, and 
Ramanand had the courage to brave public obloquy and receive 
a pupil, who was to all appearances a born Muslim. In course of 
time the pupil did not hesitate to play the role of a teacher to 
his own guru. Kabir’s disci pleship was but a means to have 
access to Hindus, for among them there has been an age-long 
tradition that gurubin gyana nahi, gyamibin moksha tiahi : there 
is no knowledge without a guru, and there is no salvation without 
knowledge. He was through and through God-intoxicated, but 
his love for God found vent in love for men, even like 
Gautama Buddha and Christ. Mystics are generally weighed 
dowm by a consciousness of the woes of the world. But Kabir 
had a sense of cheerfulness about him, which was allied to a sense 
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of delicate humour and irony, of which the song quoted from 
at the beginning of this paper is a splendid example. He had 
the Socratic sense of robustness both in his love for and faith in 
God, as well as in the homeliness of his parables and in the 
naive humour with which he could sec through and expose 
humbugs. It is remarkable how in the fifteenth century, when 
he flourished, he could envisage the great problem of India 
staring in her face: the unity of Hindus and Muslims. He 
could see how children of one God and one land could yet raise 
barriers that kept apart their hearts. With the key of the mystics 
he sought to break down those barriers, and has left behind 
words of gold, which serve as a continuous reservoir of inspira- 
tion to those who could rise above differences of birth and 
shake off the chains of a hollow ritualism, which makes mimicry 
of religion and shrouds the spirit of God behind cheap formulae 
and cheaper modes of salvation. 

Kabir’s philosophy of life began and ended with unstinted 
love for God. Even at that early period of Moslem domination 
he saw the enormous waste of energy involved in religious 
bigotry. He felt that both Hindus and Moslems had gone wrong, 
both had failed to find God. In Shuhda .'^0 he sings how Allah, 
Rama, Karim, Keshava, Hari, Hazrat are all but different names. 
Just as there is but the selfsame gold in different ornaments, so 
too is the worship of (Jod, whether you eall it Xiiimiz or Puja. 
Hindu and Turk alike live on the same earth. The former 
reads the Vedas, the latter Khutbas. One is called a Pundit, the 
other a Maulvi, but both are pots of the same clay. One sacrifices 
i goat and the other a cow, but neither has found Rama or Allah. 
What can Kabir do but bewail that in mere argument they waste 
their life, while all the time truth stares them in the face ? 

Similarly in Sluibda 4 he gently rails at pirs and pundits 
alike. They worship brass and stone and are lost in pilgrimages 
from one place to another. They wear beads and easte marks, 
Out they know not the nature of their soul. The Hindu cries 
out: Rama is my beloved; the Turk says: Rahman is mine. 
But neither knows that Rama is but Rahman. That is why in 
Shabda 10 he says : say Rama, say Khuda, it is all one. 
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He knows no distinctions of race or faith. He prides himself 
on his impartiality ; 

Hum kachu pakshpat nahi rakhi. Sub jivan ke hitki bhakhi," 

(I know no partiality ; whatever I do is for the love of all). 

One day Kabir put a tilaka on his forehead and began crying 
out: Narayana, Narayana. The orthodox Hindus resented this 
presumption on the part of a Muslim weaver. Kabir Kasauti 
gives the reply which their conventional orthodoxy invoked : 

“My tongue is Vishnu, my eyes are Narayana. In my 
heart there dwells Govinda. But when you die, what 
reply will you make to Ishwara ? 

As a weaver I am weaving clothes, and you put on the 
sacred thread. You read Gita and Gayatri, but Goviiid 
is always in my heart. 

I am but a sheep, but you Brahmins are ever the shepherds 
of sheep like me. So it is your duty to save us, and if 
you do not, how are you our shepherds? 

You are Brahmins, and I am but a poor weaver. But 
still learn this from me that while you are after worldly 
goods my heart and mind are ever devoted to Hari.” 

It was because of this supreme devotion and passion of his 
life that he rose above the mere external forms of ordinary 
conventional religion. At times he could be as ruthless in 
matters “religious” as Mark Twain or Mr. Bernard Shaw. If 
mere ablutions can make a man holy, says Kabir, frogs should 
rank among the holiest creatures. If the water of the Ganges 
can purify men, how is it, he asks, that the fish in the Ganges 
have as unpleasant an odour as fish anywhere else? 

Early in his owm life, when he had to be circumcised according 
to the Muslim tradition, he rebelled against the tyranny of such a 
custom. 

“ If God has made you a Muslim, why have you been born 
uncircumcised ? 

He retorts : If by circumcision one becomes a true Muslim, 
what about our women ? A wife is said to be half our 
body, and if she remains uncircumciscd, half of ourselves 
are still Hindus. If one can become a Brahmin by putting 
on a sacred thread, what about women, who have no sacred 
thread ? So women are but Shudras, then why do you, 

O Pundits, eat the food prepared by them ? " 

Once a Pundit Hardeo by name came to a welli where Kamah. 
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the reputed daughter of Kabir, was drawing water. He asked 
her to give him a drink of water. She obliged him, but when 

on inquiry he came to know that she was a Jullaiya he was 

wroth with her as the cause of his having lost caste. She took 
her to Kabir, whose reply to the Pundit is worth the meditation 
of every true religious person : 

“ Punditji, pray tell me which water you are free to drink 

and which not. In this well arc fishes, frogs, dead birds 

and decayed vegetation. 

Death has claimed crorcs of men as its own, and every 
minute you may be walking on the clay of some corpse. 

Of this very corpse are vessels made, from which you 
drink water. Do you not feel disgust at this ? 

We get milk through the substance of flesh and bone. 

You drink this milk. Are you free from pollution ? 

The fly that fattens on the dirtiest things sits also on your 
own food. Why do you not prevent this ? 

So Punditji, cast off such superstitions and surrender 
yourself only to Ram.*’ 

The upshot of this was that the Punditji took Kamaii as his 
wife! 

On another occasion Kabir heard several pious Hindus 
discussing the wonderful purifying powers of the Ganges water. 
From a distance he quietly heard them talk, and when one of 
them wanted water he went to the river and offered the Hindu 
a drink in his own cup. Tlie Hindu was offended, but Kabir 
calmly replied : “ If the Ganges water is unable to purify my cup, 
how can it wash off my sins ?". 

He was not afraid to teach a practical lesson to his own guru 
Ramanand, when the latter wanted to perform the Shraddha 
ceremony of his dead guru. He sent his disciples for various 
things, and Kabir was sent for milk. He went to where the 
bones of dead cows lay, and when asked the reason for this, 
he coolly replied : " I thought the milk of dead cows best suited to 
dead gurus'' It was also under Kabir’s influence that Ramanand 
admitted as his disciples persons of all the varied castes, including 
even the untouchables like Rui Das a chamar, Sadna a butcher, 
Dhanna a Jat, and Ganga a prostitute. Kabir in this acted up 
to his faith that a holy man cannot be defiled by the touch of 
even unholy men. 
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Kabir’s love of God made him realise his own nothingness. 
He felt himself to be but “ Ram's kutta " or a dog of Ram ; not 
merely a slave of Ram, but a slave of his slaves. But his love for 
God made him a lover of all the creatures of God. He is a 
Pundit, says Kabir, who knows Prem (love). His charity often 
outran his slender resources, but his faith never faltered. When 
his father contributed his mite towards the purchase of a cow 
to be sacrificed on the Id day, he left his father’s house in disgust. 
And when he was once cooking his food, he noticed that the 
fuel was full of ants and could not but grieve that one meal meant 
the destruction of so many lives. 

It was perhaps but a part of his lifelong crusade against mere 
formalism that after spending practically all his life in Benares he 
chose to spend his last days at Maghar of all places on earth. Was 
it his intention to belie the popular idea that one who dies at 
Maghar is reborn an ass? All over India a Hindu yearns to 
breathe his last on the sacred bank of the Ganges and to have 
his ashes thrown into its sacred waters. And there was Kabir 
who as the hand of death was knocking at his door was turning 
his back on the most sacred of cities. Some jeered at him, many 
deplored his decision, all wondered at such infatuity. His friends 
sought to dissuade him, but he had his reply ready : 

One who dies at Maghar becomes an ass. Can you believe 
this, O people simple of understanding ? Verily have ye 
lost all faith in Rama. What is Kashi (Benares), what 
the waste land of Maghar, if but Kama dwells in my 
heart } If 1 leave my corpse in Kashi, how docs it affect 
Rama ? 

Who can gainsay the fact that in death as in life Kabir lived 
true to his convictions ? 

It is most unfortunate that in recent years it has become 
the fad of some Hindus to declare that all the ills of India began 
with the Mahomedan conquest. That it brought religious antago- 
nism cannot be denied, but people are apt to forget that the 
conquest itself was a result of Hindu degeneracy. With a domi- 
nant priesthood steeped in ritualism with an unending emphasis 
on the form rather than the spirit of religion ; with the political 
rivaliics and dissensions of petty kingdoms the conquest of India 
by a virile foreign power could have been easily anticipated. That 
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the Mahomedan conquest shook Hinduism to its foundations 
cannot be gainsaid, but it must be counted a tragic misfortune of 
India that the Hindus did not react to the democratic inspiration 
of Mahomedanism nor achieved a resuscitation of Hinduism on a 
genuinely Vedantic foundation, purged of the social distinctions, 
which have always been thwarting the urge of Hindu unity. 
Apart from this it would be fatuous to deny the permanent 
enrichment of India in varied directions through Muslim 
influence. The political genius of the great Moghul Akbar set 
an example of statesmanship and tolerance, which was far above 
anything to be found in contemporary Europe. The peerless 
I'ansen showed the heights to which music could rise in India, 
and which fair-minded man can possibly deny the contribution of 
Muslim genius to the evolution of music among the sweetest to be 
found on the face of the earth ? Once again, in the domain of 
architecture India would be infinitely poorer without those 
exquisite beautiful structures that are dotted all over India in 
the form of mosques and monuments, among the most beautiful 
in the world. That marble dream, the Taj at Agra, stands an 
eternal monument not merely of kingly love, but of the Muslim 
genius that could create poetry out of stones. The art of govern- 
ment and the realm of beauty apart, even in the sphere religious— 
the most ancient and glorious inheritance of Aryan India— the 
Muslim conquest directly and indirectly gave an impetus to a 
spiritual fervour, of which the saintly Kabir was the most striking 
embodiment. He saw the mimicry of circumcisions and endless 
ablutions, of endless rites and endless pilgrimages, the mimicry 
which was masquerading as religion and w'as entombing the 
living spirit of man’s yearning for God. It was the misfortune of 
India that Kabir in the fifteenth century was far in advance of 
his age, and to-day in the twentieth century he remains as far in 
advance as ever before. For he >vas one of those immortals like 
Christ and Buddha, whose mortal relics are more keenly venerated 
than their sublime teaching. To-day we grope for light, we 
pant for political liberty, but find all our efforts nullified by our 
religious feuds, and all this because we do not understand the 
A B C of spirituality. Kabir sounded the full depths of spiri- 
tuality, and he was eager to pass on his own light to the India 
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of his day and of the future, but his message has fallen on barren 
soil, rendered all the more barren by the lapse of time. We are 
still wrangling about music before mosques and the slaughter of 
cows. Kabir like Socrates had the divine gift of laughter, and he 
could not resist the temptation to laugh at men, who would 
travel miles and miles to see God, when all the time God is 
within them : 

Kasturi Kundal base, mrug dhnnde ban tnahi ; 

Aisc ghat ghat Ram hai, pur dtiuya dekhe nahi. 

(There is musk in the stomach of the deer and yet it imagines 
that the fragrance comes from without and hunts and hunts 
for it all in the forest. So too God is within us, but we mortals 
pass Him by.) 

Dekho sabme Ram hai, ckahi ras bharpur ; 

Jaise ukhte sab bana, chini sakkar gur. 

(There is Ram in everything, everything is full of his sap, 
just as in everything sweet there is sugar cane.) 

In Shabda 97 he says : “ What is the use of ablutions and 
cleansings of the teeth ? And what avail prostrations in the 
mosque ? With deceit in heart are offered prayers. What then 
avails a journey to Mecca ? Hindus fast on twenty four 
Ekadashis (/.^. 24 times in a year). The Muslims fast on 
thirty days. But pray enlighten me, who passed over eleven 
months and made only one month His own? Hari is made to 
dwell in the East, Allah in the West. But seek Him in your 
heart. You will find Him there, both Karim and Rama. If God 
is only in the mosque, to whom does the country outside belong ? 
Rama is supposed to be in the pilgrim places and in His images. 
But they have found Him in neither yet. Who said that the 
Vedas and the Book (Koran) are false ? They are so to those 
who do not think. Within all bodies there is but One and no 
second. Man or woman, they are but Thy form. Kabir is but 
a child of Allah Rama and He is his guru and pir alike." 

As a genuine devotee of God he could brook no intermediary, 
whether a priest or a ceremony. “Gorakh could not retain Ins 
breath for all his boasted devices; and in spite of all ceremonies 
they never knew Par*Brahma.” It is impossible to describe the 
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Being on high, just as a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing, 
says Kabir, finds it impossible to explain it. 

The purity of Kabir’s life was not lost on his contemporaries, 
nor was the beauty of his songs. He even succeeded in 
inspiring Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, the 
greatest attempt ever made to bridge the gulf between Hinduism 
and Mahomedanism. Great mystics like Dharamdas looked up 
to him as their guru. But it is questionable whether they had 
really mastered the teaching of the Master. Or else how are 
wc to account for the unseemly wrangle over his corpse between 
his Hindu and his Mahomcdan devotees ? It is poetically 
beautiful to read the legend that his corpse turned into flowers, 
half of which was burned by Hindus at Benares and the other 
half was buried at Maghar. Even to-day there are two monu- 
ments of Kabir’s remains : one in the charge of Mahomedans 
and the other in the charge of Hindus. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
And they stand as the permanent memorials of Kabir’s glorious 
failure. If those very persons, who had venerated him in life 
and had day after day heard his denunciation of pilgrimages 
and ceremonies, if even they claimed him as a Hindu or as a 
Mahomcdan, what wonder if the succeeding generations have 
sung his gazals, even like the begger woman from Kathiawar, 
as songs of beauty to be admired, not as songs of truth to be 
lived. Verily is it easier to worship bones than to realise that 
like musk in the deer’s abdomen God resides within us. Kabir 
that sought to lead men direct to God came to be worshipped 
by the Kabir Panth ! Such is the irony of life ! If he could have 
succeeded, wc would not be witnessing the lacerated India of 
to-day : a joke for the sceptic, an economic tragedy, a religious 
comedy of warring children, who delight to revile one another in 
the name of the God they have no spirituality to understand. 
They fail to see the profound meaning of Kabir’s utterance to 
Sikander Lodi: “Mean I am and with the meanl would be 
numbered,’’ or that other great utterance of his : “ Those only 
are Pirs. who realise the pains of others ; those who cannot are 
Kafirs” . His was nothing but the religion of service. 

India to-day suffers from hysterics: hysterics in politics, 
hysterics in religion. Words are expected to make up for the 
4 
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consuming fire that mark great patriots or the great bhaktas 
of God. Children of India fail to recognise their kinship, 
because they still envisage Rama as a tribal God, who is 
expected to be partial to Hindus and ruthless to non-Hindus; 
and Allah as a tribal God, who protects the circumcised 
followers of the Prophet of Arabia and has nothing but blood 
and iron for the rest of the world. They who say with Kabir 
that Ram and Allah are but different names of the same 
universal Father, and that Ram does not need costly pilgrimages 
nor is Allah disturbed by the music before mosques, arc apt 
to be looked upon as heretics, who have deviated from the 
beaten tracks of ready-made spirtuality. India claims to be 
the mother of spirituality. She has given birth to two great 
religions. Burma and Ceylon, China and Japan look up to 
her as the sacred land that gave the Buddha to the world. But 
to-day she has deified Buddha and exiled Him from her soil. 
She bore Kabir and there are the two mausoleums in standing 
contradiction to every word of his exalted teaching. Verily wc 
can but echo those immortal words of the Master: 

Kasturi kuiuUil base, mrtiff lUmndc bun mahi ; 

Aise ghat ghat Raat hat, per dunya dckhc uahi". 

Will the day ever come when a deeper religious insight will 
bring a clearer political vision, Avhich in its turn will usher in 
a new era of economic prosperity.^ Will the day ever conic 
when the Hindu and the Muslim in the Temple and in the 
Mosque sing and live the words of the Master: 

Ram nam tun bhajle pyare 

Kahat Kabira, sun bhai sadhu, - manki mala japta hai, 

Jo bhav bhajansc dhyan dharat hai, unku Saheb milta hai." 


Mysore. 


A. R. WADIA. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
SYSTEMS IN RELATION TO THE FINDINGS 
OF THE JERUSALEM CONFERENCE. 

By Dr. GEORGE HOWELLS. 

The Jerusalem Conference as Dr. Mott points out, “was not 
a legislative body, and its pronouncements and recommendations 
have no binding authority on the Churches. They possess only 
such weight as may he given them by the experience, truth and 
insight which they embody”. I take it that this in itself is the 
sign of the developments finding expression in the Christian 
movement of our time. The day of external authority and credal 
enactments in the realm of the spirit is passing atvay. While 
Christians of today may not and cannot turn to these Jerusalem 
findings with the same outwardly submissive deference as 
Christians of old turned to the decisions of the great Councils 
of the early centuries of Christianity, yet outside the Church of 
Rome, their real authority in the great republic of Protestant, 
non-Roman and Evangelical religious thought may be no less 
great, when we remember that they represent the spiritual insight, 
experience and corporate thinking of some 250 trusted leaders 
of the Christian forces of some fifty countries, and that they give 
to us the thought and vision not only of the older Churches of 
Europe, but equally of the younger Churches of Asia. Africa and 
Latin America. What should be of great significance to us on the 
held is this, that these men and women who met on the Mount of 
Olives, while representative of widely different backgrounds and 
schools of thought, never ignored serious difficulties and conflict- 
ing views, but meeting as they did in a spirit of devout prayer 
and loyalty to a common Lord, they were able in dependence 
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on the leading of the Divine Spirit to create an atmosphere in 
which differences were transcended, and it became possible for 
them to ‘receive a fresh mandate from the ever-crcativc God.’ 

I cannot in this brief paper attempt a general review of Christi- 
anity and the non-Christian systems. I only write to point out 
what in my judgment constitute some of the more important 
questions we have to bear in mind in considering the Christian 
message in its relation to the non-Christian systems, from the 
standpoint of the findings of the Jerusalem Conference. 

(1) We have to recognise that increasingly it is coming to be 
realised in Christian circles, that there is justification for the term 
“A Parliament of Religions”, and that we must approach non- 
Christian systems in the humble spirit of fellow learners, rather 
than with the one desire to refute and overthrow. ‘On oiir part’ 
says the Report ‘‘ we would repudiate any symptoms of a religious 
imperialism that would desire to impose beliefs and practices 
on others in order to manage their souls in their supposed interests. 
We obey a God who respects our wills and we desire to respect 
those of others ”. I confess that was not the spirit in which I began 
my missionary life in India thirty three years ago, notwithstanding 
any elementary studies I had taken in Comparative Religion. 
That Hinduism or Islam had anything to teach me as a Christian 
I never for a moment seriously assumed. I viewed Christianity 
in the light of an absolute Monarch, having every imperial right 
to impose its thought on all and sundry, in such a way as inevitably 
involved the destruction of all opposing or competitive systems. 
I have now come to think of Christianity as a constitutional 
President of a great Parliament or Congress of Religions all having 
something valuable to contribute to the upbuilding of the great 
Temple of Divine Truth. Christ to me is the Supreme fulfiller 
rather than the destroyer, not merely of the Jewish faith, but 
of all forms of religious life and truth bearing witness to the 
working of the Divine Spirit in human hearts and lives through 
the ages. 

(2) From the standpoint of the Jerusalem Conference, 
it needs to be noted that ambassadors of Christ need to be 
more concerned with bearing with them the Christian life than 
even bearing the Christian message. The first volume of the 
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Jerusalem report is entitled “The Christian Life and Message 
in relation to non-Christian systems”. This emphasis on life 
is surely rightly placed. Yet one criticism that has been urged 
against the Jerusalem Conference attitude is that it concerns itself 
unduly with the practical concerns of everyday life in its industrial, 
social, national and intellectual aspects. The Church’s duty, 
it is urged, is to confine itself to one thing, the preaching of the 
Gospel, and to leave to others the decision as to how the message 
is to be applied. I am convinced that this criticism is a mischievous 
one. It reminds one of a story of the Earl of Chesterfield who 
had been listening to a sermon of the great eighteenth century 
preacher, George Whitcfield. The sermon had been a rather 
searching one in regard to certain moral and social issues that had 
a bearing on the lives of the hearers. The Earl, whose personal 
reputation was none too good, left the meeting in disgust with the 
indignant remark “This is intolerable. Things have come to 
a pretty pass, when religion is allowed to interfere with a man’s 
private life”. Increasingly the world is coming to identify the 
Christian message with the Christian life, Christianity with 
Christ. There is no sphere of activity, private or public, in which 
Christianity is without its responsibilities. The Era of exploi- 
tation, social, economic or political in the name or with the 
sanction of Christianity is, thank God, passing away, and the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus, the Spirit of our living Lord, 
is asserting itself in the judgments we pass on all the practical 
issues of our time- personal, commercial, industrial, national or 
what not. A certain type of businessman or politician still 
occasionally shews signs of fierce resentment when some bishop 
or other Christian leader, greatly daring, gives public expression 
to the Christian view of things in relation, say, to native rights 
in some distant colony, claims of workers in some industrial 
struggles to an economic wage, the liquor problem in India or 
West Africa, the occupation of the Rhine land, or any other vital 
problem of our time, keenly affecting the interests, legitimate or 
illegitimate, of masters or men, rulers or ruled, classes or masses, 
of Western or Eastern lands. Let the cobbler, it is said, stick 
to his last, and let the Christian preacher limit himself to preaching 
his Gospel, and not seek to meddle with complicated economic 
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and political problems which should be left to the settlement of 
professional business men, trade union leaders or politicians. 
Our reply is that the world is our field, and our supreme concern 
is to carry the spirit and message of our Master into all human 
relationships. The Gospel to us means no mere acceptance of 
certain religious truths or theological plans of salvation to save us 
from the flames of the lower world. It means the bringing of 
fullness of life and opportunity to all that are heavy laden with 
life’s burden’s of sin or suffering, and our work as Ambassadors 
of Christ is incomplete until His Spirit of love, purity and brother- 
hood is dominant in all human concerns. It falls to us primarily, 
whether w'e are Indian or European representatives of the 
Christian faith, to be exemplifications of Christ, living enibodi- 
ments of our Master in all our dealings with the peoples and 
systems of non-Christian lands. In my long period of residence 
in this country I have heard many criticisms and also many 
appreciations of the life and influence of Christian missionaries 
or Indian Christian workers. Criticisms have been some times 
very severe indeed calling seriously in question our claim to be 
called Christians, especially when certain actions, personal or 
administrative, have appeared to our critics to be utterly inconsist- 
ent with the spirit and example of the Christ of the New 
Testament. When we have power over others, it is said- and this 
is not simply a racial issue, for, the criticism is often of wide 
application referring to the European and Indian alike— we arc 
guilty of acting towards those beneath us in a way we deeply resent 
if those in authority over us shew any tendency to treat us in a 
similar manner. The bare fact is that the Christian message is so 
much sounding brass or tinkling cymbal to the people of non- 
Christian lands unless it comes from the very heart of the Christian 
life. While criticisms have been many, it is only fair to say that 
appreciations also have been abundant, whether of European or 
Indian representatives of our faith, but the appreciations of a Christ- 
like life have been far more frequent than of any message taught. 
We are reminded of the vision that came to that great journalist of 
volcanic energy and enthusiasm, W. T. Stead when in prison “Be 
a Christ and no mere Christian”. There may be some danger 
of misunderstanding in this way of putting things, and most of 
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us will be humbly content with the simple designation Christian, 
provided its use has a solid basis of justification. But the vision 
that came to Mr. Stead has a lesson for us that we cannot ignore. 
Unless we are able to say to ourselves and convey to others the 
impression in all sincerity and humility with St. Paul, “ I live, 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me”, any talk, so far as we are 
concerned, of the relation of our Christianity and its message 
to the non-Christian systems has no meaning. I wonder w'hat 
proportion of the representatives of Christian Church or Mission, 
in this land, can successfully endure the application of this test, 
not in our judgment, but in the estimation of the men, women 
and children among whom we daily live and move and have 
our being, and above all in the judgment of the Master who 
at last will say to his faithful ones “ In as much as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
By all means, let us use every atom of strength we possess in seeking 
to present skilfully and faithfully, as workmen that need not be 
ashamed, the great message entrusted to us, though in the last 
resort we may be very poor tools indeed. But if we have sought 
in all our service with some measure of success, and in our humble 
way, to be living embodiments of our Master, w’e shall have 
contributed something substantial to the solution of the grave 
problem of the relation of Christianity to the non-Christian 
systems. I remember a good many years ago coming in contact 
from time to time with an old missionary who had lost hope. 
I never met him without hearing from his lips a succession of gibes 
and cynical remarks about every body and every thing. Of course 
we all have our dark moments, and some of us may be subject 
to temporary attacks of despair when we hiss out in our haste 
an unparliamentary though Biblical expression “All men, or all 
women, or both are liars.” But sanity and the light of hope soon 
return, and we realise that God’s world is w’orth living in and 
worth wrorking for. A Christian worker who lives day in, day out, 
•n an atmosphere of bitterness and cynicism, is poles asunder 
from Him of whom it was said “A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench,” and such a person exercises 
nothing but a mischievous influence in our efforts to solve the 
problem we are now considering. 
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(3) To approach more closely the subject of our discussion, 
Christian thinkers of today arc in increasing numbers gladly and 
ungrudgingly recognising the spiritual values in other systems, 
and the following passage in the Jerusalem report is particularly 
significant in that direction : “ We recognise as part of the one 
Truth that sense of the Majesty of God and the consequent 
reverence in worship, which are conspicuous in Islam ; the deep 
sympathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for the 
way of escape, which are at the heart of Buddhism, the desire 
for contact with ultimate reality conceived as spiritual, which 
is prominent in Hinduism; the belief in a moral order of the 
Universe and consequent insistence on moral conduct, which 
are inculcated by Confucianism; the disinterested pursuit of 
truth and of human welfare which are often found in those who 
stand for secular civilisation but do not accept Christ as their 
Lord and Saviour.” The discussion on this aspect of the problem 
at the Jerusalem Conference was clearly one of living interest, 
and revealed various standpoints, though the ultimate findings 
received unanimous support. One member remarked “ We must 
not allow loyalty to Christ to blind us to what the Father has 
revealed to other peoples,” but another contended that the only 
way to approach Christ was through faith which is willing to 
sacrifice even the spiritual values of non-Christian religions. 
” We fear,” he urged “ that the central task of missions is in 
danger of being lost to view by paralleling real or imaginary 
spiritual values, attractive though this method is for the professor 
of comparative religion.” This is a rather hard saying for some 
of us who confess to some tendencies in the direction so earnest- 
ly deprecated. But if there are values there can be no question 
of sacrifieing them, for as believers in the God of Truth, we 
must frankly and ungrudgingly recognise marks of His handiwork 
wherever found, and acknowledge the light which the Logos 
Spermatikos has give«i to all the great peoples of the ages. I 
cannot accept at its face value the view expressed by one member 
that to him who has found everlasting life in Christ, none of the 
non-Christian systems can give any new religious values. I have 
frankly to admit that my Christianity has been enriched by my 
study of r.on-Christian life and literature, as for instance some 
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of the Upanishads, Psalms of Hindu saints, the earnest sacrificial 
life of Buddha, or contact with certain non-Christian men of 
today with their signal devotion to truth and duty. Christian 
Truth itself would be all the poorer, if the spiritual value of 
non-Christian systems are to be sacrificed and tlirown to the 
dust-heap. Such a position would lead us to accepting the stand- 
point of that great and courageous but in some respects thoroughly 
wrong headed heretic of the second century, Marcion, who because 
he was repelled by the vindictive and ‘jealous’ God depicted in 
many of the chapters of the Old Testament, came to the con- 
clusion that the God who was the Father of Christ could not 
possibly be the God of the Jews, and so he rejected a conception, 
fundamental to the argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
the religious progress of Israel, was under the hand of God, the 
earthly basis of Christianity. As in the Roman Empire and in 
Judaea nineteen hundred years ago, so in all missionary lands 
today Christianity never begins its work in vacuo, in a void, 
but builds on the foundations already laid for it, believing that 
God has laid those foundations as surely as He superintends the 
superstructure. On this issue I find myself in hearty agreement 
with the following, taken from Canon Quick’s statement in the 
Conference “ We must be able to see Christ coming from Nazareth 
as well as from Bethleham. Nazareth stands for all the unexpect- 
ed places out of whicli Christ comes. Having Christ and 
knowing Christ, we must be still learners of Him among the 
peoples to whom we go with the message. It is only to him 
who hath, will it be given. A man finds a new thing in Chris- 
tianity only because he also recognises it has something for 
which he has already been seeking. The Christian Gospel must 
always be presented in relation to non-Christian thought. Christ 
used the Jewish conception of the Kingdom of God in the pro- 
clamation of His message, St. Paul used some of the language of 
the Hellenic religions in his teaching to the Gentiles. The early 
fathers brought the wealth of Plato, the schoolmen brought 
Aristotle and in its ages of creative thought. Christianity has 
built on the non-Christian things that it has found. What we 
need is the Pentecostal gift of tongues to make all men hear each 
in his own language, the wonderful words of God, Thus shall 
5 
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we attain to a clear vision of the uniqueness which proves itself 
by its universality.” 

While the Conference gave ungrudging recognition to the 
religious values in non-Christian systems, it sought to dissociate 
itself from anything in the nature of any kind of syncretism that 
could be regarded as illogically electric, or flagrantly compromi- 
sing in character. Good old Richard Baxter is very hard in one 
passage on what he terms a carnal syncretism which attempts the 
reconcilement of Christ and Belial. Judging from the tone of 
the discussion it would appear that many members of the 
Conference agreed with this attitude to syncretism “with its 
lifeless mosaic of unrelated truths.” To quote Dr. Speer “The 
values of the old religions need conversion. They too must be 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, pass through the agony of the 
cross, and rise again in the resurrection.” I think however the 
same thing might be said of many of the spiritual values of the 
Christian faith and organisation of our own day. I am far from 
being in agreement with one statement quoted in the Jerusalem 
proceedings, but not, I am thankful to say, receiving any support 
in the findings. “ These religions are going to be smashed any 
how. It does not seem to me to be really worth while to attempt 
to save from the wreck Avhat seems to be good and valuable in 
the older non-Christian civilisations.” But to many a saintly 
convert from the non-Christian systems Christ has meant not so 
much the overthrowal and reversal as the fulfilment and comple- 
tion of the spiritual heritage of their fathers. While none of us 
can give any countenance to that syncretistic type of mind which 
compromises vital truth in the interests of a semblance of unity, 
and that considers all religious and theological differences trifling 
and uncalled for, capable of being easily settled by a little 
shrewd management, yet I confess to a great deal of sympathy, 
with the syncretistic temper as understood by Plutarch, who 
interpreted the term as meaning “ to combine against a common 
enemy after the manner of the cities of Crete.” In his essay on 
Brotherly Love, he makes the observation that “although the 
Cretans were frequently at faction and feud with one another, 
they became reconciled and united whenever a foreign foe 
attacked them,” This they called syncretism. Genuine syncre- 
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tism therefore, as understood by Plutarch, who seems to have 
coined the word, or at any rate to have made it current, is merely 
the instinct of self-defence which sinks private differences before 
a threatening peril on the outside. It presupposes a common 
basis of loyalty that is fundamental and that ultimately dominates 
all other relationships. Every normal family knows something 
of what this means. Of course I speak in this matter from 
hearsay, but it has been reported to me that most husbands and 
wives occasionally get high words together (except those impossi- 
ble beings who compete for the Dunmow flitch) that reminds me 
of the good man who saw an Irishman and his wife engaged in 
what appeared to be a fierce fight. He gallantly went to the 
rescue, and began to thrash the husband for treating his wife so. 
But forthwith the wife turned on the well-meaning outsider and 
shouted “ If any one is to beat my man Pat, that privilege is to be 
mine. Clear out and let Pat and me settle our differences alone.” 
That is the instinct of self-defence and mutual combination- 
syncretism -in the presence of a common danger. I take it that 
the Jerusalem Conference itself is an exemplification of the 
syncrctistic attitude of mind in the Church of today on the part 
of non-Roman ("liristianity, evangelical and catholic. Eastern and 
Western. In this connection the Conference further recognised 
that a factor to be taken into account of far greater importance 
even than the rivalry of competing religious systems, is the 
supreme issue of the religious view of life versus the secularistic 
and naturalistic attitude now spreading across the world, and 
threatening to engulf all religions in a common ruin. Principal 
Mackenzie of Bombay went so far as to say “ I would rather have 
a man who bows down before a daub of red paint or a stone 
than an educated man who has nothing but materialism and is 
satisfied with it.” Compared with abandonment to the material- 
istic view of life so common among all civilisations, there is in 
the last resort a unity of spiritual experience consisting in a 
sense of intimate personal fellowship with the Divine, linking 
together all forms of religious faith, and the significance of this 
we dare not ignore. As to the contribution that Christianity has 
to make to the spiritual emancipation of mankind, I may quote 
the words of Mr. Chenchiah “ Above goodness and greatness and 
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religious power, above the ideals of the human heart and power 
of human effort, there is a new creative energy which Christ has 
brought, which is to be the vehicle of a new earth and a new 
heaven. This power Hinduism wants. Not till we uncover this 
power will Christ attract the saints and sinners of Hinduism. 
The Hindu does not want a way of life, but life, not preaching 
about Christ, but Christ. If you have Christ, pass Him on. If 
you have the Holy Spirit give it.” Here is the fountain head 
of all true Christian missionary zeal, not the communal zeal of 
statistical proselytisers, but that of men inspired by the philan- 
thropy of God. The experience of the ages, and the testimony 
of one’s own mind and heart leads to the conviction that there 
is no ideal so much worth working for, living for, and if need be 
dying for, as the creation of a Christlike world. To conclude 
in words from the Jerusalem message “ we hold that through all 
that happens, in light and in darkness, God is working, ruling 
and overruling. Jesus Christ, in His life and through His death 
and resurrection, has disclosed to us the Father, the Supreme 
Reality, as Almighty Love, reconciling the world to Himself by 
the cross, suffering with men in their struggle against sin and 
evil, bearing with them and for them, the burden of sin, forgiving 
them as they, with forgiveness in their own hearts, turn to Him 
in repentance and faith, and creating humanity anew for an ever- 
growing and ever-enlarging everlasting life. We believe that in 
Christ the shackles of moral evil and guilt arc broken from 
human personality, and that men are made free, and that such 
personal freedom lies at the basis of the freeing of society from 
cramping custom and blighting social practices and political 
bondage, so that in Christ, men and societies and nations may 

stand up free and complete We find in Christ and especially 

in His cross and resurrection, an inexhaustible source of power 
that makes us hope where there is no hope. We believe that 
through it men and societies and nations that have lost their 
moral nerve to live will be quickened into life .... We do 
not go to the nations called non-Christian, because they are the 
worst of the world, and they alone are in need--wc go, 
because they are a part of the world, and share with us 
in the same human need, Christ is our motive and Christ is 
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our end. We must give nothing less and wc can give nothing 
more.” 

Here is a message which in its substance is applicable to all 
humanity. Christian missionaries from the west frankly recognise 
that they have been in danger of presenting this message in a 
western garb, and indeed it would be a superhuman feat if they 
showed themselves to be above such limitations. Christ himself 
however speaks with no foreign accent to all the suffering, 
struggling sons of men. We are no doubt rightly accused of 
giving to the people of India translations of the Bible that have 
many imperfections from the standpoint of the best vernacular 
style ; and perhaps most of our presentations of theological and 
Christian truth contain much that fails to appeal to the Indian 
mind. All that we can plead in the way of excuse is, that all our 
efforts as foreign representatives of the Christian faith should be 
regarded as partaking of a pioneering character, and so possessing 
strong claims to lenient judgment. May we not also ask our 
critics, whether Hindu or Christian, to attempt something more 
in the way of constructive effort ? Some of the ablest literary 
men of the West have used their best gifts in putting into western 
form some of the noblest products of Indian religious literature. 
Surely we may look with hope in the coming years, to some of 
the most gifted of India’s sons, whether Hindu, Mohammedan 
or Christian, to vernacularising what is by common consent one 
of the most precious of the world’s literary treasures— the Bible— 
and to interpreting for their countrymen in terms of Indian 
thought and outlook, the mind and personality of one whom ail 
recognise as a great world Teacher, the prophet of Nazareth and 
whom so many of us adore as God incarnate, and the World’s 
Saviour. 


Serami’ore, Bengal. 


GEORGE HOWELLS. 



THE VICISSITUDES OF THE STATE. 

II 

WHAT THE GREEKS AND THE ROMANS DID 
FOR THE STATE. 

By M. RUTHNASWAMY, M.A., (Cantab). Barristcr-at-I.aw. 

From the low position in which the peoples of the ancient 
East had kept the State, it was rescued by the Greeks. Coming 
from those other peoples to the Greeks we seem in the domain of 
political thought to be passing from the darkness of night through 
the grey dawn into flooded sunlight. Political thought which 
was vague and incidental and imbedded in layers of Dharnia as 
in Manu, or of chronicles of Kings as in the Mahabharatha, or 
of morality as in Confucius, begins to have a life of its own in 
the Greek world. The Greeks made political thought auto* 
nomous. They inaugurated the age of political discussion. 
Before the invention of the printing press and the era of pamphlets 
this political discussion could have been only on a small scale. 
But the root of the matter was in the Greeks. Long before the 
treatises of Plato and Aristotle appeared, the affairs of govern- 
ment had been a matter for popular discussion. It is true that the 
speeches reported in Herodotus and Thucydides and Plato were 
not in fact delivered. But although ideal they were not unreal. 
Greek politicians and philosophers there were who might have 
made those speeches. 

It was not merely rhe genius of the people but the size of 
the Greek State that made them so political. The City State 
was too small to tolerate the rule of a single hereditary despot. 
The “ divinity that doth hedge a king ” would wither in a city- 
state, even if it could be planted there. Even the absolute sway 
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of the Spartan Ephors came to them through popular election, 
and popular election and government by discussion go together. 
In the Agora, in the groves of Academe, in the popular assembly, 
political argument was bandied about. While in the Indian 
bazaar people talk of the Atman, the Brahman and the Paramat- 
man and “ great argument may be heard about it and about,” in 
the Greek Agora citizens talked about the last election to the 
Archonate, or the latest utterance of a Cleon or of the superiority 
of an aristocracy to a democracy. What Pericles said of the 
Athenians that they regarded a man who took no interest in 
public affairs not as a harmless but as a useless eharacter could be 
said of most Greek peoples with varying degrees of accuracy. 
The origin of the State, the end of Government, the basis of 
obedience were the bones of contention between Sophist and 
Socrates, between a Plato and an Aristotle. A Socrates could 
any day be found bringing the political bloods of his time down 
a peg or two asking them to define their terms. All this intense 
political discussion was possible because the State was to them 
something real and persistent and ever present. Even if they did 
not all share in all the functions of government as in a democ- 
racy like Athens, they had some share in government even to 
the extent of electing their rulers as in Sparta. 

The Greek peoples were never quiescent. Their political 
activity was incessant and intense. It may be that the sum-total 
of all this activity was not an increase in happiness or prosperity 
and political evolution in most Greek cities worked in cycles. 
But no one can accuse the Greek of political passivity. Politics, 
especially political thought, was the greatest contribution of the 
Greeks to the progress of mankind. The Greeks were the 
political people par excellence. The seven wise men of Greece 
were all statesmen. Literature, the arts and education existed 
for the beauty and glory of the State. In Greece, Art and the 
State reached their highest point of eminence together. The 
Greeks tried almost all possible forms of government and attempt- 
ed to solve almost all political problems,— albeit on a miniature 
scale. 

In this atmosphere and environment of political thought and 
practice the State which before among other peoples had been 
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treated with indifference or with contempt or with hatred came 
into its own. At first it was made respectable and legitimised so 
to speak and then it came to l>e loved. The best political thought 
of Greece looked upon the State as something natural satisfying 
the instinct of men and not as something artificial imposed upon 
him to curb and bridle. It was meant for the self-expression and 
not the repression of man, Plato’s Dialogues and Aristotle’s 
Politics mark the climax of the Greek respect for the State. 
According to these philosophers who only gathered up the 
thoughts that had been circulating among Greek communities 
and gave them philosophical form and consistency, the State 
was not merely a very important incident in the life of man but 
it was the whole life of man. Aristotle’s famous paradox that 
the State comes before man is not an account of the historical 
precedence of the State but his way of declaring the supreme 
authority and competence of the State. To him and to the 
Greeks the State was not merely the campus where social life 
exercised itself, it was social life itself. The State was Society 
among the Greeks. The distinction between Society and the 
State is familiar to us since Christianity introduced it, but it did 
not exist for the Greeks. The State was not only Society, it was 
the Family, the School and the Club. Not that the State was 
organised on the same lines as the Family or any other lesser 
social institution. Aristotle takes care to point out that although 
the State grew out of the family it was not an overgrown family. 
It was governed by other ideas and machinery than those by 
which more or less voluntary associations like the family or the 
school or the club are governed. Its coercive authority, its 
universal competence, its claim to complete loyalty and obedience 
distinguished it from those other associations. But what is meant 
by saying that to the Greeks the State was the family, the School, 
and Society is that the State was not merely the most important 
social institution, it was to them the only social institution and 
the life lived by us in the Family or the School or the Society 
was as a matter of fact lived by the Greeks in the State. All 
these other unions of men were branches of the State. The 
Greeks knew only one social science, and that was Politics. 

Men had to be born in families, but once born their up- 
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bringing was the concern of the State. It is true that in Athens 
education was to a greater extent the private concern of the 
parents than at Sparta. But Athens as Pericles pointed out in his 
funeral speech, was distinguished from other great cities by its 
toleration of individual freedom and initiative. States like Sparta 
and Crete which were more typical of the Greek way of life 
looked upon the State, as the teacher and guide of the people. 
Philosophers like Plato and Aristotle could preach exposure of 
infants who might grow useless for the purposes of the State. 
Not only the education of the young but the civilization and 
culture of the citizens was the direct concern of the State. The 
mad king Ludwig of Bavaria created a sensation by having an 
opera house of his own. But music and the other fine arts were 
under the jurisdiction of and in the employ of the State in 
Greece. Private patrons of art were few in Greek States. Gym- 
nastics including wrestling, according to Aristotle, were the 
concern of the State. Religion and morality belonged to the 
province of the State. The Greek State was also, to make use 
of modern language, the Church of the Greeks. It was their 
be-all and end-all. It was their highest good. 

The State did not exist for the individual but the individual 
existed for the State. Not that the individual was a slave of the 
State or an automator. The individual had rights but not against 
the State, for he did not stand opposed to the State as he does 
according to modern individualistic philosophy. The rights of 
the individual in Greek political philosophy were the rights of 
the State. Such a modern notion as the interference of the State 
with the individual was foreign to the Greek mind. The State 
simply guided and conducted the individual to progress and 
prosperity. The individual lived and died for the State because 
in realising the ends of the State he was realising his own highest 
end. The Greek citizen made the supreme sacrifice not for his 
country or his nation but for his city which was the State. The 
State had never before been reverenced as it was among the 
Greeks. It has not been worshipped as much ever since— not even 
among the Prussians among whom it was feared rather than loved. 
And it is doubtful if the State will ever be again to any other 
people what it was to the Greeks. 

6 
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It is the fashion of modern political criticism to speak of 
Roman political thought as if it were derived from and dependent 
upon the Greek. But although there is much in common 
between the Greek and Roman idea of the State, the Roman 
both in theory and practice carried the State two or three steps 
farther on the road to development. We shall be able to draw 
up a true estimate of the contribution of the Romans to the 
idea and form of the State if, instead of going to the political 
theorists, we turned to Roman history and Roman Law, the two 
great gifts of ancient Rome to mankind. Through this 
history and through this Law it was that the Romans contributed 
to the development of the State. In history they very soon burst 
the bonds of the City State. Although the city in which they 
also had begun their political life continued to be throughout the 
history of Rome down to its downfall the unit of their adminis- 
tration, the Romans showed the world how it was possible to 
form a free and at the same time a great State. The Greeks had 
lived under the conviction that for a State to be civilized and 
cultured it was necessary to be small. Their few experiments 
at empire and federation had been sorry failures, for they achieved 
through them neither liberty nor law and order. The Romans it 
is true lost their liberty when they had created the largest State 
known to history. But it must be remembered that from about 
487 to 70 B. C. for about four hundred years they had shown 
how it was possible to combine imperium w'ith libcrUis. For the 
rest, there are other things that make a State respected than 
democratic liberty. The Greeks had shown what a sweet aroma 
liberty gave to a State. The Romans endowed the State with 
majesty and grandeur. They formed a State that embraced 
within its jurisdiction peoples of many countries and different 
races and brought primitive and semi-savage tribes under the 
influence of political discipline teaching them the great virtues of 
obedience to law and government and cementing them together 
into a solidarity that would endure, that administered equal law 
and educated them into much greater progress and prosperity 
than they had known before they came under the influence 
of Rome. 

The great political achievement of the Romans was to show 
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that the construction of large sized States based upon freedom 
and law was possible. They showed that the State was a civilizing 
and culture-giving influence not only for the limited population 
of a State but for all those that lay on its fringe. They taught 
the world how political unity and integration could be achieved 
on a large scale. The disinherited nations of the earth found 
shelter under its roof and an existence which they might have 
lost in the struggle for it. The Roman State grew like the 
mustard tree of the Gospel and all the nations of the earth came 
and lived under its shade. They found that the State could be 
the instrument of civilization not only of a people but of 
humanity. Rome, as Ihering' points out, gave the world three 
unities at different epochs - the unity of the State, the unity of 
law and the unity of religion. Respect for the State was 
definitely and considerably increased by the Romans. It became 
a majestic and aweful thing. Horace dared to say:— 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
promis et celas aliusque et idem 
nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma visere maius. 

They crowned it with the laurels of a hundred victories. 
They hitched a hundred peoples to its triumphal car. They 
made it a Colossus that dominated three continents. 

The Romans made the State not only majestic but useful to 
its makers. They made it the defender of the private rights of the 
individual and in this the Roman view marked progress definite 
and memorable beyond the Greeks. Ihering! has shown how in 
the beginnings of Rome it was the personality and force of the 
individual that was the foundation of Roman law. The Roman 
State was founded and formed by the vigour and initiative of 
individuals, the sword and the lance of individuals. Roman Law 
rose out of private justice. The history of ancient Rome is the 
history of personality. And this domination of the rights and 
personality of individuals persists throughout Roman history 
•n spite of later increase in the prestige and power of the State. 
The personality of the individual was raised through and by 

* Geist des roinischcn rcchts, Vol. 1. 
f do. do. do. S. 10. 
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means of the State. In Roman history constitutional struggles 
centre round the law of property, the law of marriage, the 
relations that make and alter private rights. Individual freedom 
had much greater play in the Roman State at any rate in the 
period of the Republic than in the Greek State. Law and 
government were the creation of individuals. The Romans, 
Ihering points out, realised much earlier than the Greeks the 
distinction between Fas and Jus. As he graphically puts it, with 
Fas they faced the East and with Jus the West and thus stand 
forth in the middle way of history. While Fas was the divine, 
immutable, stabler rule of Religion, Jus was the changeable, 
progressive, adaptable law made by men. They buttressed the 
State with a Law which has been considered to be written reason 
itself. That Law guaranteed the rights of the individuals as well 
as the power of the State. Although among the Romans as 
among the Greeks the individual lived for and died for the State, 
the rights of the individual and of individual personality were 
kept intact at Rome. The patria protestas of the pater familias 
over wife, children and slaves, was allowed free play subject only 
to the censorship and public opinion. The imperium of the 
individual magistrate was absolute while it lasted. The Roman 
idea of Jus naturae and Jus gentium made them the political 
superiors of the Greeks. The Roman attitude to slaves and 
slavery, allowing for emancipation and conversion of slaves into 
free citizens, bound them with the future and the progress of 
humanity. Their conception of a Jus gentium marked them out 
as the leaders and makers of the world. Through the idea oiJus 
naturae and Jus gentium the Romans made their State the 
presiding genius of the civilization and culture of the world and 
not merely of a race or of a nation as the Greeks or Jews did. 
It was no mean achievement to have done away with the Greek 
squeamishness about barbarians and to have conceived of a law of 
nature and a law of nations. 

If the Greeks made the State a thing of beauty the Romans 
made it a thing to respect and obey. They set it up on high for 
men to fall down and worship. The cult of the State was the 
national religion of Rome. They raised the State and loyalty 
and obedience to the State above all doubt or question. Other 
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institutions may abide the Roman’s question, the State may not. 
The State was their own. The modern antagonism between the 
State and the Individual was unknown to the Romans. They 
made the State the one thing necessary to men and nations. The 
Roman reverence for the State passed the limits of political needs 
when in the days of the Empire quod prhicipi placuit, legis habet 
vigorem and the Roman emperor was considered to be legibus 
solutus. Reverence for the State could no further go, and the 
service rendered by the Romans has stood the State in good 
stead, for it has more than once, since then lived on the traditions 
of loyalty and obedience which they had banked up for it. 

The State reached the pinnacle of its fame under the 
Romans. And from that pinnacle it fell. It was not enough for 
the State to have become great and glorious and all-embracing. 
Every human institution lasts according to the service that it 
renders to man. No record of past service however long and 
meritorious can save an institution from decay. It must justify 
itself from year to year. It cannot live on the strength of the 
past. The Roman State great and noble as it grew to be, fell 
upon evil days which were largely of its own making. Its organi- 
sation in the days of the Empire was unequal to its size and the 
number and variety of its population. Concentration of power 
which was perhaps necessary to rescue the republic from the rocks 
on which it had wrecked itself was detrimental to the existence 
of a State of the size of the Roman Empire. Decentralisation 
and local self-government were the conditions on which the 
Roman Empire could have endured. Restrictions of liberty may 
be necessary for the saving of the life of a State on the brink of 
destruction. But no State can live and wax strong on a denial of 
freedom. Equal justice keeps a larfe empire together. But a 
time came when the judgment of St. Augustine— remote justitia 
quid regna nisi mugna latrocinia -could be applied with truth to 
the Roman Empire. The Roman poet had said 

Tu regerc imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

Parceri subjectis et debellare superbos 

This ideal was perhaps realised in the times when Virgil sang 
that ideal of imperial rule. But a time came when the Roman 
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Government remembered only “parcere superbis” et “debellare 
subjectos.” A time came when membership of a Municipality, 
that palladium of Roman liberty, was avoided like the plague 
and men betook themselves to the nearest forest on the approach 
of a Roman Magistrate from the capital. Rome fell from its 
high estate, and with it tottered the State to the depths. 

The Roman State fell from internal decay as well as by 
external attacks. The barbarians were able to conquer not on 
account of their strength but on account of the weakness of the 
Colossus about whose legs they had crawled for years. With the 
Roman State there fell not only an institution but an Idea. And 
that idea was the idea of the large imperial State, what is called 
in modern jargon the world State, transcending many countries 
and many peoples in its sway. It fell so completely and so 
decisively that never again has an attempt been made consciously 
and of set purpose to realise the same ideal. The Holy Roman 
Empire was a revival only in name, and the Byzantine empire 
was that part of the Roman Empire which took a longer time 
to die. But the essential idea of the Roman Empire was cut 
off by the root when it disappeared from the homelands. 


Madras. 


M. RUTHNASWAMY. 



PROGRESS OR DECADENCE?* 

By HARRY F. WARD. 

When this symposium was first announced 1 said to the editors 
that the title had established a world record by begging three 
questions in five words— first that there was anything which could 
properly be called civilization; second that these United States 
had a title to the term America ; third that there were any gains 
in the life of this country since the war. To this 1 added my 
grave doubts about a procedure which looks for something 
people want to find instead of going to see what is there. For 
good measure I threw in my very strong objection to any under- 
taking which seemed either designed or likely to fortify our 
comfortable, middle-class religionists in the false security which 
emanates from the idea of automatic progress that left them 
so unprepared and helpless when the World War hit them. That 
shelter must be ruthlessly destroyed before such people will set 
to work to make the future. So that I should now be asked 
to review the whole situation is some evidence of the temper 
in which this venture is being conducted. 

(Clearly these reviewers of our contemporary life in this 
country have reported to us some advances; but they give the 
impression of having had heavy going, especially at vital points. 
'The best they can do for us is to recount some surface improve- 
ments without setting them against the underlying situation or 
in the crucial matters of war, race, industry, and religion to express 
faith that principles arc being accepted, situations faced, attitudes 
changed. Just what is the worth of technical improvements in 
education and government in the face of the extent to which 
business enterprise, consciously and unconsciously, manages to 

* Published in The World Tomorrow, November,! 1928. 
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control them and determine their objectives? The challenge 
of the Goose Step and of Teapot Dome with all its ramifications 
is yet to be faced by the people of this nation. Will the few who 
have accepted the ethics of Jesus in the matter of race relationships 
avail any more as the black people join the issue on economic and 
cultural equality than did those of the same sort in the slavery 
fight? What is the possibility of peacefully democratizing 
economic procedure and socializing industry by way of gigantic 
trusts whose predatory claws have been trimmed and who have 
found some humanitarian feeling, when these dividend collecting 
organizations increase a luxury leisure class and diminish accord- 
ingly the means of development for the working section of the 
population ? If religion must either function as a saviour in the 
practical affairs of mankind or be sloughed off with other useless 
encumbrances, where are the signs that an ethical religion 
is actually developing among us ? Where was it when the 
humanitarian conscience of Europe was shocked by the callousness 
with which we tortured to death two Italian workers ? 

It is indisputable that cultural equality and economic equality 
are interdependent. The former can only be realized as the latter 
is approximated. Hence the significance of the recent con- 
centration of income and ownership in this nation. It means 
a stratified class culture. It means that the United States is begin- 
ning to repeat that particular aspect of European life of which 
it has been stridently critical, and is losing that equalitarian 
tone which was distinctive of its democracy. It cannot be 
denied that to an increasing section of the workers on the soil 
and in the city, the door to the cultural life for their children 
is shut and barred. Those who survive the influence upon their 
tastes and standards of the press and the radio, if they are also 
physically strong enough to withstand the fatigue of monotonous, 
high-speed labor, may some of them still earn their way through 
college. But more of them will go as beneficiaries of endowments. 
Likewise those who prefer less stereotyped education will avail 
themselves of libraries, museums and lectures by the grace of 
charity. It is the same with religion. That, too, is dispensed 
as alms, not only to the unfortunate and inefficient but also to 
those whe are where they are, as against the prosperous, simply 
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because they or their parents came too late to share in the initial 
exploitation of the unparalleled natural resources of this conti- 
nent, The control of these resources, and of the trade and invest- 
ment they made possible, by the successful, under the original 
American doctrine of freedom of opportunity, is the stern econo- 
mic fact which determines the future of that doctrine.’ 

To know how far it has been abandoned, it is necessary to 
estimate that intangible thing— public opinion. But there can 
be little doubt about the public temper since the war. The official 
hypothesis of the country, almost unanimously repeated by the 
press, is that the more money we let the successful moneymakers 
acquire the better we will all be off. That is, the more inequality 
we have in economic control the more equality in all things else. 
Apparently this paradoxical dogma has been accepted with acquies- 
cence by most of the people. At least they are supposed to be 
owning. But if all of this should turn out to be something more 
than the illusions of a fool’s paradise what does it mean in 
essence? If the greater part of the population of this free man’s 
country is from now on to get more goods and culture only by 
grace of the captains of industry and finance, exactly as the 
underlying citizens of Germany got some of these things before 
the war by grace of Bismarck and the Kaiser as God-appointed 
trustees of the new Teutonic capitalism, is not this clearly the 
reversal of the distinctive American process? 

That the situation has this ominous possibility is made clearer 
when we look at the state of freedom. There definite facts speak 
louder than in the matter of equality of cultural opportunity. 
The similarity in external appearance, the ease with which 
income and occupational differences are crossed in conversation, 
which so impress Europeans habituated to a world of status 
inherited from feudalism, carries with it no corresponding equality 
in control of government or of the means of livelihood, A dis- 
criminating visitor from across the sea recently remarked that our 
social attitudes were more, our institutions less, democratic than 
those of his country. It is increasingly difficult for the ordinary 
run of citizen to make himself effective in the machinery of 
politics. The net result of the company union schemes that have 
propagated themselves so abundantly since the war is to strengthen 
7 
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the control of industry by a paternalistic, financial oligarchy 
and so to make more difficult and costly a real sharing of power. 

If there be doubt about this, there is certainly no question 
concerning what has been happening to those who seek to change 
our political and economic institutions in the direction of the 
original American ideals of freedom and equality. For them there 
are blacklists, injunctions, the fists, clubs and horses’ hoofs of the 
police. If these prove insufficient, then there are frame-ups, long 
jail sentences, and in extremity, the electric chair. 

Since the war most of our states have passed laws which can 
be, and in some cases are, administered so as to prevent any 
advocacy of basic change in our political or economic institutions. 
These laws and this use of them have now been twice upheld by 
the Supreme Court, with a small, dissenting minority. Since the 
war it has become the habitual practice of local officials in a 
number of industrial centers arbitrarily to forbid the exercise of 
the historic rights of free speech and then further brutally to break 
up peaceful assemblage for public protest against this and other 
administrative abuses. Again, the courts, instead of rebuking 
such unconstitutional tyranny, have given jail sentences to the 
defenders of our traditional freedom. It is true that a recent 
decision in New Jersey has put a stop to the use of the law 
regarding unlawful assembly to prevent peaceful protest against 
wrongs and emphatically affirms the nece.ssity of the most liberal 
interpretation of the historic civil liberties. But in other indus- 
trial states the opposite practice and law continue. The denial 
of free speech is therefore now entrenched in legal precedent. 
The continuance of the use of coercion by the democratic state 
to prevent certain types of discussion of the distribution of 
economic power means that coercion will be used in the effort 
to secure and prevent that distribution. 

To avert that contingency already it is necessary to reverse 
two Supreme Court decisions and the decisions of several courts 
of last resort in several states. Most of the force of government 
and most of the power of law is now most of the time behind 
property rights, regardless of the results to freedom or social 
progress. This means that the weight of the American govern- 
ment is ib*-own a good deal of the time against the struggle 
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of the masses for freedom and equality, to which purpose the 
government was once dedicated. If this tendency is not reversed 
it means that the democratic state has lost its function. It was to 
make possible social change without recourse to force and 
violence. Insofar as it is now preventing discussion of change it 
is now making inevitable the use of force and violence to secure 
change. Indeed in many instances of current record it is itself 
the first to use the force and violence which it was supposed to 
make unnecessary. Thus does capitalistic society add to its 
distribution of bread and circuses in place of the rights of a free 
citizenship the use of another Pretorian Guard in the vain 
attempt to maintain power which has outlived its usefulness. 

If this trend cannot be reversed before it gets too late, if 
education and religion can do no more to prevent this country 
from drifting into the class war than they did to keep it from 
being pulled into the World War, then the meaning of recent 
improvements in either our comforts or our institutions will be 
to make the next advance in human life more costly than it would 
have been without them, because they increase both the 
destructiveness and the bitterness of the conflict. They mean more 
things to defend or to capture. Russia and China can pass into a 
co-operative economic order by way of civil warfare with less 
cost than Germany, Great Britain or the United States. Yet at 
present with us the economic world, with the state behind it, is 
definitely turning toward that catastrophe. The Sacco- Vanzetti 
tragedy cracked for a moment the crust of our sodden, guzzling 
complacency and showed those who have eyes to see the molten 
lava beneath. Education and religion are theoretically against the 
conflict method as a means to progress. What they are worth is 
now to be proved. Is there any evidence in the last decade that 
they have checked a trend which goes clearly against their basic 
purpose and which if it continues will nullify any other gains 
they may have made ? 

The inexorable fate of a class culture is to contribute to more 
of the people whatever gains it has wrought out in its course 
only through the conquest of power by the rising class. The only 
way it can avoid this fate is by becoming a universal culture, that 
is. by ceasing to be. If we want to know whether what we have 
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here is merely another class culture which in time must go the 
way of its predecessors of the old world, we shall once more have 
to get the viewpoint of those who sec us from without. It is at 
the point of our impact upon other peoples that the nature of our 
way of life is revealed. Civilization in an inter-communicating, 
interdependent world is henceforth universal and the measure of 
the culture of any particular people is those elements in their 
life which the other peoples recognize to have common worth. 

A class culture is inevitably nationalistic and imperialistic. 
It asserts the same privileges against other nations abroad that it 
holds against other classes at home. It is either patronizing or 
aggressive, condescending or cruel, supercilious or blatant. In 
short, it is typically one hundred per cent American; it is 
America First ; it is the supremacy of the White Nordic Protes- 
tant, or of the intelligent who have tested the intelligence of 
the others and signed the certificate of their own. But a manner 
of living that is entitled to-day to the name civilization must be 
part and parcel of the whole life and struggle of mankind. It 
must both draw from and pour into the common pool of resources 
for the development of the common life of man. It must be not 
only willing but anxious to universalize its gains, to share its 
experience and resources with all other peoples and in like manner 
to receive from them. Because we now live and move on the 
world stage we can no longer measure one sectional life against 
another under the term civilizations. They are but cultures, still 
predominantly local perhaps, but not exclusively so. Therefore 
the life of any people must now be measured by what it contri- 
butes to the rest of the life of man. No way of life that draws 
tribute from others, that waxes strong at the cost of making 
others weak, can henceforth be regarded as civilized, no matter 
what the state of its machinery, art, literature or religion. 
Imperialism is as barbarous now that the sun of world brother- 
hood is rising as was the plundering of the Goths when the sun 
of imperial Rome was setting. 

What then is the significance of the fact that by the smaller 
nations to the south of us we are increasingly regarded as a 
menace? To an ever growing number of their people we arc a 
great, predatory power, encroaching upon their freedom with our 
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control and shaping their destiny in ways alien to their desire. 
This empire of trade and investment that desires no more 
territory yet must have its tribute. The demand for profit and 
interest is as inexorable as the requisition of the Roman tax- 
gatherer. We seek and get advantage, not the mutual pooling of 
effort and sharing of increment resulting therefrom. Benevolent 
we may be as long as our paternalism is not resisted, but we still 
regard the resources of this continent, both natural and human, 
as our occasion for profit; and if our praiseworthy intentions 
are resisted, we can and do kill the rebels as relentlessly as Rome 
or Britain. On this basis what relations can develop between the 
peoples of this continent that are worthy of the name civilization ? 
How can a world of mutual effort and sharing be built on invest- 
ment for profit ? The basic facts of economic exploitation and 
economic inequality will have the same effect in international 
relations that they have produced in this country in the contacts 
between the races. Desire it as we may, a warless, fraternal world 
remains as unrealized as the freedom and citizenship of the Negro 
so long as one people continues to use another for its economic 
advantage without an equivalent return. On that basis, all we can 
have is a class, a national, a racial culture with all the passion and 
strife that they breed. 

There is another test which our own wisdom as well as that 
of the East is beginning to put to our manner of life. The chief 
characteristic of that manner of living in the past which has in 
common usage been called civilization, whether it was in China, 
Greece or Medieval Europe, is unity. Life was within the com- 
pass of a scheme ; it had unity. Its relationships were ordered ; 
there was a universal sense of status and obligation. But this 
is exactly what is lacking in the Western world, and most of all 
in these United States. And over its absence we even exult. The 
transition from the obligation of status to freedom of contract 
is hailed as a great step forward. Is not the road to the top 
always open for the most able? Let every one look out for 
himself and the common weal will automatically be taken care 
of! Let individual selfishness go its own way, within the limits 
of the criminal law, and social harmony w’ill come without thought 
or effort, especially if we put the most potent curses on every 
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proposal to improve life by ordered effort. The actual outcome 
of course is mostly chaos and conflict. We have not yet begun 
to make our civilization. We live in a disordered world, in a 
time and place too full of antagonisms. 

The essence of harmony in those days and scenes where 
men achieved some unity of life was in the conjunction between 
the cultural and the economic aspects of living. In Greece the 
aristocracy of the intellect and the labor of the slaves were 
interwoven ; in China the family determined both ethics and 
economics; in the high days of Medieval Europe feudalism gave 
everybody his place and duty in the common life for which they 
all lived. Today there is not only no plan, system or order 
over vast areas of our economie life save the control set up by 
organized greed, but our cultural life and our economic activities 
are proceeding by contrary principles. Democracy is the slogan 
of our culture, autocracy the dominant principle in our indus- 
trialism which comes increasingly within the grip of a financial 
oligarchy. The ethics of our professed religion is to love our 
neighbor as ourselves ; the law of business enterprise is to make a 
profit out of him. Our political philosophy is rooted in freedom 
and equality, our industrial practice tends irresistibly toward 
monopoly and concentration of power. It is this basic conflict 
between our culture and our economic activities that tears our 
life asunder and leaves it broken and disordered. And this 
disorder again is at odds with the machine, which demands a 
technique of coordination. The condition of civilization for a 
machine age is social planning and social control. This will 
bring not only order where there is now chaos but spiritual 
unity where there is now warfare and anarchy. And since the 
power machine both makes possible and requires a world civili- 
zation this planning and control must be on a world scale. 

Here is our test. If our economic philosophy and arrange- 
ments make for class culture and conflict they make also for 
nationalism and imperialism. In that case any gains which may 
be registered in a paper program against war, in the spread of 
education or the socialization of religion are deficient in reality 
and will not show permanence. If these gains are to endure and 
continue, the economic forces must be brought into harmony 
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with them, which means they have to be transformed from 
planless, divisive activities into ordered, integrating pursuits. 

What evidence is there that in the last decade or two the 
people of the United States have addressed themselves to this 
basic problem of modern life ? Everywhere, from child labor to 
electric power, the scant forces that seek the civilization which 
the machine makes possible are holding the trenches against the 
continuous assaults of greed and ignorance. Never was the 
philosophy of profit-seeking as the way to the Promised Land 
so vocal or so dominant in our public life. Never was our 
government so controlled by successful business enterprise nor 
our press so given over to moneymaking. When were the 
people so indifferent to their freedom? The days since the 
World War are, like those that followed our civil strife, the 
dark days of our record. In them we have been moving away 
from our early ideals and away from those by which alone a free 
and ordered, a just and fraternal world can be fashioned. A 
sophisticated, imperialist United States is more dangerous to the 
rest of mankind than one that was ignorant and isolated. It is 
too early yet to know whether these recent tendencies represent 
the real drift of the American current or are only a side eddy. 
If they continue there is history enough to read their meaning— 
they spell decadence once again. If this country is to contribute 
anything more toward progress it is necessary for it to apply its 
bent for invention to the discovering and developing of the forms 
of economic organization which will enable its original principles 
to be realized throughout its population and its genuine friendli- 
ness toward other nations to become a practical reality. 


New York. 


HARRY F. WARD. 
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TOLSTOY AND IBSEN. 


A RECENT writer in the Mercure de France, protesting against a critical bracket- 
ing together of these two names as literary anarchists, has declared that whereas 
Tolstoy was truly anarchistic in spirit, Ibsen was the exact opposite. Tolstoy, 
he says, seemed to believe in and certainly preached consistently that the natural 
goodness of man is distorted and cramped by bad institutions, whereas Ibsen never 
attacked institutions, but in every revelation that he made of a particular tragedy 
he showed that the fault lay in the deficiences of the human individuals concerned. 
Ibsen’s attitude is, pursued the writer, most clearly shown in the remark which he 
puts into the mouth of old Ekdal in The Wild Duck, when, speaking of the wild 
duck's plunge into the depths of the swamp when wounded mortally, he says : 
“ Only a very clever dog can ever dive deep down and bring the wounded wild 
duck safely up to the surface again." 

In none of Ibsen’s plays is there ever to be found, says our French critic, un 
chien assez habile— 2 l dog who is clever enough— and if Ibsen can be described 
as a pessimist, it is on that account only. Obviously from such a point of view 
it is Tolstoy who is the real pessimist, because he starts by assuming that the raw 
human material is good, but that somehow through the badness of civilisation it is 
corrupted. Why and how civilisation should have gone wrong he does not satis- 
factorily explain, whereas in Ibsen’s plays, it is clear that human civilisation is 
imperfect because individual man is imperfect, and that every society is defective 
since it reflects the shortcomings and vices of the individuals who compose it. 
There is more hope in this attitude because better human beings may be born, 
and then society will improve, whereas what is to be done if man’s goodness 
can always be brought to nought by unknown and uncontrolled influences } Rut 
with these remarks in my mind during the recent performances at the Arts 
Theatre Club of Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness and The Fruits of Enlighten’ 
ment, and of Ibsen’s Joh7i Gabriel Rorkman, it was interesting to discover the 
abstract categorical nature of the French writer’s criticism. The two Tolstoy 
plays seemed much more human, and in a sense real than the Ibsen play, and of 
the two artists Ibsen seemed the more theoretical and dogmatic. It is true that 
Tolstoy has a belief in the cleansing and reconstructive 'power of confession and 
and repentance which appears somewhat arbitrary to us. At the end of The 
Power of Darkness he makes Akim say : 

{liith rapture') Speak, my son ! Tell everything— you’ll feel better ! Confess 
to God, don’t fear men I God— God ! It is He ! 

And then after Nikita has confessed ; 

{raph*r. usly) God will forgive you, my own son ! 
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(embraces him) You have had no mercy on yourself, He will show mercy 
on you ! God— God ! It is he. 

Nikita and Akim arc no doubt true to Russian character as Tolstoy knew it, and 
they have a certain universality which makes a strong appeal to us Westerners 
even to-day when the symbols and metaphors used by Tolstoy tend to darken rather 
than illumine his meaning ; but, nevertheless, there is a gulf between the Western 
and the Russian, or Tolstoyan, attitude which time is widening. The tougher 
fibre of the Westerner is shown in the difficulty we have in indulging in the luxury, 
the consolation and the dogmatism of confession and repentance. For confession 
and repentance involve the perception and the belief in the necessity of sin, and 
in the free-will of a sinner who must both sin and repent. Tolstoy does not ask the 
natural question which we ask : Why did Nikita sin if it were bad for him to sin ? 
He accepts “sin” as a part of God’s plan. He does not re-inqiiire into the nature 
either of “sin” or of “God.” These are the unquestioned postulates with 
which he begins, and he thinks he understands exactly what they mean. 
But, unfortunately, for us it is not so simple. These “ postulates ” are no longer 
postulates but assumptions, as relative in their truth as we have found the once 
invulnerable axioms of Euclid to be. We cannot accept any description of “ God,” 
of His “ plan ” or of “ sin ” which theology or science can offer us. Science, indeed, 
to-day admits its inability to supply a definition, a hypothesis or a description which 
covers all the known facts ; but 'Folstoy, who was a thorough Easterner in his 
impatience with the slow delving laborious methods of the West, was content 
to accept a given ideal of God and of a good man because his reforming zeal, his 
passionate nature, needed a principle of belief on which we could act. He took his 
religious ideals from the New Testament, and based his iiidierment of the ills of 
society upon the obvious discrepancy between the way of living prescribed by Jesus 
and that practised by modern society. 

The thinkers of this generation are inclined to suspect a certain inadequacy 
in the ideals of the New Testament not on </ priori, but upon purely experimental 
grounds. An hypothesis which does not “ work,” a description wdiieh does not cover 
all the known facts is suspect, no matter whose authority it rests upon, and although 
we cannot say that the ideals of the New Testament are false, we are now inclined 
to believe that they are incomplete just as New'ton’s geometric conceptions of the 
universe have proved to be, not false, but incomplete. 

I personally find that 1 do not share Akim's rapture over the repentance of his 
son ; nor do I understand the meaning of, “ God will forgive you, my own son.” 
But this in no way detracts from the revelation of human nature which Tolstoy 
gives us in this fine play. Nikita is an imperfect man by his ow'ii standards, 
not by any theoretic ideal. He suffers, that is the indictment of his way of life 
by himself. And Tolstoy’s genius is shown by the reality he gives to Nikita. 
In so creating a real character who lives and suffers Tolstoy has done the 
artist’s work of revelation, and this cannot be diminished by any theological 
mterpretation which is given to Nikita’s conduct. It remains a mystery why 
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Nikita lived and suffered as he did, and wc are all the wiser when we discern 
that no satisfactory explanation of this mystery exists. 

But with Ibsen it is not so easy to separate the artist from the thinker. Tolstoy 
remained an artist by the sheer vitality of his human genius which purged his best 
creations of all rationalising and falsifying attitudes. Ibsen, with a more sceptical 
intelligence, did not often attain the unity of creation, but had to make his characters 
participate in the judgment which the more intellectual arc always, in real life, 
making upon their own conduct. Whereas Tolstoy’s characters judged their actions 
conventionally and therefore seem to belong more naturally to their own society, 
Ibsen’s characters are, like Ibsen himself, rebels and adventurers in thought. But 
they do not turn out to be more complete, more fully developed men and women 
than Tolstoy’s characters— as they should if they were truly more complete men and 
women of higher intellectual development— for we find ourselves more sceptical of 
John Gabriel Borkman of Ella than we are of Nikita and Aniyusha. 

I believe wholly in Nikita and Aniyusha and they remain, what all real human 
beings remain after the most exhaustive analysis, unexplained mysteries. But I 
know too much about John Gabriel Borkman and Ella. They are too completely 
explained to be quite real, and when Ella says to Borkman, " You have committed 
the one unpardonable crime, you have killed the love-life in me, ” I am not con- 
vinced— not even when it is as beautifully said as Mrs. Patrick Campbell said it, at 
the Arts Theatre Club, this week. Ibsen is so much “cleverer” and more 
" modern ” than Tolstoy that he is too sensible to be an anarchist or to pin his faith 
to any creed or dogma, but, like all the moderns, he cannot live without explana- 
tions, and they must be new ones. By sheer intensity of will and feeling he gives 
life to his characters, but by the devilish need to understand completely what is 
happening to them he creates a plot which is too artificial and self-contained, and in 
that plot his characters, like intellectual, hot-hoiise-bred products, sometimes wither 
and die when put upon the stage in front of a living audience. 

But what a pleasure it is to see in the theatre such plays as Tolstoy’s The 
Power of Darkness and The Fruits of Enlifthtenmcnt and Ibsen's John Gabriel 
Barkman ! The Arts Theatre Club is to be congratulated on these productions. 
If I prefer the natural anarchy of that fine tragedy The 'Power ui Darkness and that 
brilliant and amusing comedy The Fruits of Enlightenment to the too narrowly 
ordered logic of John Gabriel Borkman^ I am not blind to the psychological insight 
and imaginative power of the latter play. What a pity it is that we have to depend 
upon centenary celebrations to get a chance to see such plays performed in London ? 

J. B. W. 

—The New Slatesman. 


OBSCENITY AND THE CENSOR 

BY HAVKLOCK ELLIS 

‘ To THE PURE ’ is the title of a book— with the sub-title ' A Study of Obscenity 
and the Cen: ; r ’—just published in New York by the Viking Press, At .the outset 
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let me say that it is a titie which, however useful as a label, COntmS implications ffV 
do not all accept. By this wc mean no disrespect to St. Paul, for when he uttered 
the famous dictum. "To the pure all things are pure,’* he was not discussing 
literature or pictures or the kinema, but a matter to which they are hardly 
analogous. There are many things in books and art generally which the pure may 
be justified in not feeling to be pure, although there can never be any agreement as 
to which things these arc. That indeed is one of the solid and permanent arguments 
against a censorship of “ obscenity. ** 

Fortunately it is only as a label that the authors of this book have chosen their 
title. They arc two American lawyers, Morris Ernst and William Scagle, and 
between them they represent an active interest in both law and literature. Their 
collaboration has proved singularly fortunate. They are not only able to speak with 
authority of legal conditions in England and America — for the book is as much con- 
cerned with England as America— but they are extremely well informed in literature, 
and with a sufficiently adequate critical and scsthetic equipment for estimating 
literary values. The book is at once a competent history of the Anglo-Saxon cen- 
sorship from the Victorian period until to-day, and at the same time a cogent and 
yet singularly temperate argument for freedom from censorship. It is not the first 
book which has taken this standpoint. There is, for instance, also from America, 
the substantial and powetful work of Theodore Sehroeder, published some twenty 
years ago, on * Obscene Literature and Constitutional Law. ' But that book was 
hardly written for the general reader and it remains less well known than it deserves 
to be. ' To the Pure. , . ’ is undoubtedly by far the best popular book— the best 
written as well as the most persuasive— that has >et appeared on this subject. And 
since it is a subject that concerns us here to-day at least as much as it concerns 
Americans, the sooner it is published here the better. 

I have referred to the tone of the book as temperate. Wc have too often seen 
the slapdash hand exercising itself in this field. The foolish and extravagant 
rhetoric of those who fulminate against "obscenity " has been matched by the 
random and reckless smartness, sometimes scarcely less foolish, of those who took 
the other side. It was fully time to approach the question in a sane and serious 
spirit, which is not less so for allowing the play of wit and humour. Thus it is not- 
able that these authors do not, as was not so long ago the fashion, howl over the 
supposed misdeeds of " Puritanism. " They know that real Puritanism was on the 
side of liberty, and that it was the greatest of the Puritans who in the ‘ Areopagitica ’ 
put forth the noblest denunciation of censorship that was ever uttered. It might be 
added that even in more recent days the most genuinely Puritanic of prominent 
publicists, W. T. Stead, was prepared to raise his voice for those haled before the 
courts for " obscenity, " and \yas in fact himself once among them. 

It is, indeed, well known that the Bible takes a high place among "obscene” 
hooks. There appears to be no definition of obscenity which will not condemn the 
Bible. Moreover, on the practical side, it is also known that the young find their 
chief source of information concerning sex— birth, masturbation, birth-control, rape. 
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and perversion— from the Dibic. This was, for instance, shown not long ago 
through a careful enquiry by a distinguished authority in social hygiene. Dr. 
Katharine Davis, among over a thousand unmarried women, and college graduates. 
The same women were also asked what they found most “ sexually stimulating” 
(in the police courts it would be phrased “ lewd, filthy, and disgusting*’). The 
largest number replied "Man. ** The problem thus becomes of tragic consequence, 
for we see that if " obscenity” is to be suppressed it can only be done by the extinc- 
tion of one-half of the human race. And as men, if asked the same question, would 
in an equal majority of cases undoubtedly ans'wer : " Woman why, there goes 
the other half. 

The authors of this book arc not joking but they are concerned to show that tlio 
final refutation of the criminal obscenity laws lies in their futility. They arc 
throughout dealing with the actual facts of life and of law in our own day ; they 
marshal these facts with learning and with care (in spite of a few curious misprints) ; 
and their conclusions are logical, sober, and irresistible. They claim to have shown 
the necessity for revaluation of obscenity. That is very far from meaning a justifi- 
cation of the things that most reasonable people find ugly and unpleasant. But it 
means a different attitude towards their suppression in practice. Wc know the 
results of the attitude which has prevailed in the past. Wc have all been the victims 
of it. A premium is put on things that are dirty and worthless. It is law alone 
which makes pornography both attractive and profitable. A simple-minded Home 
Secretary arises and declares that he feels it to be his duty to protect the young from 
the awful dangers that threaten them in books, postcards, and kinemas. Needless 
to say, the young of to-day are not in a mood to be preserved from these dangers, 
which can always be reached sooner or later, with a little trouble and money. And 
no doubt such things often give rise to some gloating, though in the absence of the 
alluring taboo they would call forth only indifference or dislike. The motive for 
producing them would then soon disappear. At the present time, thanks to the 
premium put on them, the production of obscene postcards and similar things is so 
large that even the number of those seized by the police soon mounts up to millions. 
All of us, it is probable, have once been stirred to gain access to such things simply 
because they were forbidden. For my own part, I remember how, long ago, in a 
quiet street of Seville, a furtive and shabby individual drew me aside and produced 
from beneath his long cloak a little book with coloured illustrations which curiosity 
induced me to spend several pesetas in buying. I found it pathetically crude and 
unpleasant, and quickly destroyed it ; my curiosity was once and for all satisfied. 
Such things are, of course, far away from art or science, which redeem all they touch 
if it happens to need ” redemption.” 

” The real cbsccnity lies in taboo ” ; that is the great truth on which Messrs. 
Ernst and Scagle have seized and sought to drive home in a world which is suffering 
from th#' ignorance of it. As they righlly point out, it is impossible to c.stiinate the 
social damage which has thus been done. It is these taboos which have delayed 
until to-dav the effort to combat venereal diseases and the discussion of the popula- 
tion question The names of the evils were too ” obscene " to mention and there- 
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fore the evils themselves were allowed to flourish unchecked, or else left to 
specialists and officials to discuss in technical terms. In another field the difficult 
problems raised by psycho-analysis have been dragged from the calm field of science 
to be perverted and distorted by the fascination or the repulsion of the taboo against 
obscenity. Even in the sphere of history and biography the taboo against obscenity 
has stood in the way of an accurate knowledge of personalities and events; while 
now that the taboo is losing its force there is naturally a movement to the other 
exircmc, with a tendency to distortion in the opposite direction, and we magnify 
the importance of the facts that before we were not allowed to see. For it is not 
one of the least evils of taboos that even the inevitable reaction they lead to is evil. 

It seems so simple, so innocent, so entirely praiseworthy, to put down indecent 
literature by laws against “ obscenity. *’ We are, none of us, in favour of what 
seems to us indecent. It is impossible we should be, for the word means, if we 
search into it, simply what is unfit. Yet the simpler and more fundamental the 
conception of decency is seen to be the more it eludes any prescription of positive 
law. It is determined by the nature of the individual himself, by the feelings of his 
social group, and very notably by fashion. Most of us are old enough to know that 
less than twenty years ago the W'hole young w'omanhood of to-day would have been 
held guilty of indecency in dress and liable to be conducted to the nearest police 
station. In literature fashion is even more uncertain and elusive than in life, for 
the good reason that it is not produced by mass action. Messrs. Ernst and Scagle 
constantly bring forward examples of such fluctuations of opinion regarding books 
condemned by law. as well as examples of books legally condemned as obscene in 
England and free in America or legally eondemned in America and free in 
England. “ 'Fhe obscenity of to-day will be the propriety of to-morrow.” 

T.aw is made ridiculous when it is thus prostituted to the fashion of the hour. It 
is made immoral when it is thus perverted to the supposed protection of children. It 
used to be “ womtn and children ” who were assumed to be in need of such protec- 
tion from the dangers of “obscenity.” It is now’ only children, for women have 
riglitfuliy insisted that in this matter they are henceforth to be put on the level of 
men and not of children. The problem of the child remains, and one of the 
wisest chapters in this hook is that on ‘ Pornography and the Child. ’ It ought to be 
clear that we arc not entitled to protect children by laws w hich also extend to adults 
and thus tend (sometimes with too much success) to convert adults into children. 
It is for the parents and teachers to protect the children. Yet it is admitted that 
there is “ a twilight zone of disputed control betw’een parents and government.** 
In the realm of economics it is rightly held that the forces against the child should 
be restrained by laws against long hours of work and similar hardships. But to pro- 
tect the child against " obscenity ** by legislation is not only more difficult but less 
necessary. Pornography has no meaning and no attraction for the healthy child 
^ho casually comes in contact with it ; the reaction is one of indifference, if not of 
ilisgust. 7'o-dsiy if any harm is cuiised it is less likely to come from pornography 
lhan from the crudely exaggerated films ot vice and disease, presented by virtuous 
propagandists of social hygiene, which arc apt to cause a painful shock to the virginal 
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mind, just as the tender skin of the infant is injured by the hot bath of a tempera- 
ture wholesomely stimulating to the adult. There are many unceiisorcd things in 
life far more injurious to the young than obscenity. “ A minor’s pornography law ” 
is here suggested, but tentatively, with much doubt ; “ we have faith that education, 
through school and home, will prove the enduring solution. ** Parents and teachers 
alone can be trusted to guide the child safely through these risks without injury to 
the freedom of adults. To-day this is being recognized by parents and teachers 
alike, even if not yet always in ways that are according to knowledge. 

“ The modern counterpart of modern witchcraft "—it is so that in the Preface 
the authors of this book describe the superstition of " obscenity. " It is, indeed, 
an analogy which might well be worked out in greater detail. The witch-finders of 
the seventeenth century are a close counterpart of the obscenity-finders of to-day. 
The lurid halo around the witch made her a really injurious influence, just as the 
glamour we now cast around obscenity imparts to it an influence it would not other- 
wise possess. Witchcraft, like obscenity, was not altogether the product of the 
witch-finder’s imagination. But so far as it was real it could not be touched by the 
ducking-stool or the law court. It melted away under the influence of a more 
reasonably humane and civilized attitude. 

It was precisely at the * time when the development of science and civilization 
was leading to the proper estimate of witchcraft that ferocity in the persecution of 
witches reached its height. We may say the same to-day about obscenity. The old 
sex taboos are dissolving. We are beginning to face openly the facts of sex, with a 
degree of intelligence and frankness which even a quarter of a century ago was 
impossible. That new honesty and sincerity itself stirs up the pcrscciitional fanati- 
cism of the descendants of the witch-finders. Yet until the crime of ‘‘ obscenity " 
goes the way of the crime of witchcraft, it is idle to talk of civilization.— 77/c' Satur- 
day Review. 


DR. WATSON SPEAKS OUT. 

By A. A. MILNE. 

The Suggestion of the Editor of THE NATIO.N that I should myself review in 
his paper the collected adventures of my friend Mr. Sherlock Holmes,* which, 
it will be remembered, I was the first to lay before the public, comes at an 
opportune moment ; for though I am a man of even temperament (save when the 
weather adversely affects my old wound) I am not one that can sit down under 
injustice, and in the matter of this book I feel that a grave wrong has been done 
to me. In order to explain just what this is 1 must take the public into my confidence 
in a way that only became necessary in the March of this year, when, as wdll be 
remembered. Inspector Lestradc fell off the pier at Southend while the tide was 
unfortunately out, and suffered a dislocation of the cervical Vertebrie which has 
delayed, if not actually restricted, the memoirs which he had proposed to publish. 

’"Sherlock Holmes : Short Stories.” By Arthur Conan Doyle (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
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In those memoirs, as I understand from his widow, he would have done me 
the justice which a mistaken sense of loyalty to my friend Mr. Holmes has hitherto 
prevented me doing to myself. 

Ill the course of my different narrative I have had occasion to refer f^oiii 
time to time to a medical practice which I had purchased at Paddington. The 
real truth about this practice has not yet come to light for the various small 
deceptions in regard to it which I played upon my friend Holmes (always an easy 
man to deceive) have undoubtedly led both him and the public to suppose it 
other than it actually was. The truth which I am now at liberty to reveal is 
that the practice when I bought it consisted almost entirely of a Mrs. Withers, 
and that the surprising death of Mrs. Withers during my prolonged absence at 
Paisley in connection with the Syncopated Bacon Frauds left me with no means 
of subsistence other than an inadequate wound pension. In this predicament 
it was natural that I should look about for some other source of income. 

I had always been fond of writing, and my descriptions of the Afghan 
Campaign as sent home in weekly letters to my Aunt Hester at Leamington, and 
by her submitted to the Lk.AMINGTON COURIER, had received considerable editorial 
commendation, although, owing to the exigencies of space and an unexpected 
local interest in some trouble at the gas-works, they had been denied actual 
publication. In the hope that my pen had not lost its cunning, I now decided to write 
out in narrative form some of the adventures in which my friend Holmes and I had 
participated, and submit them to one of the more popular monthly magazines. 
Of the instantaneous success of my venture into literature I need not now speak, 
for it is public knowledge. But the means by which this success was achieved 
has remained obscure until today, when, in the regrettable absence of Inspector 
Lestrade, it has at last fallen to me to reveal it. 

One of the most useful arts by which a writer may achieve his effects is the 
Art of Contrast. I remember that in my letters home during the Afghan Campaign 
(in which I received my wound) I often employed this art with telling effect : 
contrasting, for instance, the sublimities of the mountain scenery, by which we 
were surrounded on all sides, with the occasional inadequacies of the sanitary 
arrangements; and so forth. So, now, in my stories, I decided to heighten the 
effect by contrasting as sharply as possible the characters of Homes and myself. 
Holmes is in many ways the most remarkable man I have met, but he was human. 
ffmnanum est errare, as my old Anatomy Lecturer used to say. Holmes was 
human enough to make mistakes, and huinaii enough to resent their being found 
out. It became my habit, therefore, both in my personal relations with him, 
and in the narratives which 1 was putting before the public, to cover up, as 
far as possible, the very natural errors into which he fell, and to heighten the 
public appreciation of his amazing talent by contrasting it whenever possible 
with an assumed obtiiseness of niy own. It amuses me now to think how 
little he suspected this, just as it fills me with pride to think how greatly he, 
and through him the country, profited by it. For Holmes was an artist, and, 
above all, an artist must believe continuously in his own powers. 
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Let me refer my readers to the story known as the Disappearance of lady Frances 
Carfax.’* In this story, it will be rcinemhered, I record how Holmes deduced from 
the appearance of my boots|tliat I had just come back from a Turkish bath. It was a 
matter of habit with me by this time to admiringly admit the correctness of all his 
inductions, and to ask for the explanations which he was longing to give. The 
explanation in this case was that my boots were tied with an clalmrate bow. such as 
only a bootmaker or a bath attendant would use ; undoubtedly a keen piece of 
observation and an intelligent deduction. But he went on to say. “It is unlikely 
that it is the bootmaker, since your boots are nearly new. Well, what remains ? 
The bath." Why, because one has a newish pair of boots, one should not buy 
a pair of slippers (as in fact 1 had been doing, having received a substantial 
cheque that morning from the Editor), why one should not even buy a second 
pair of boots. I do not know ; but it was without difficulty, almost without 
conscious thought, that I replied. “Holmes, you are wonderful." It was on this 
same occasion that he deduced from the splashes on my left sleeve that 1 had 
sat on the left side of my hansom (which was true), and that therefore I must 
have had a companion (which was not true) ; for, like most men, 1 prefer to 
lean against the side of a cab rather than sit upright in the middle. But to have 
told Holmes so would have destroyed his confidence in himself, and to have 
told the public so would undoubtedly have detracted from the financial value of 
the stories. “Holmes,” I said, again, “you arc marvellous," and he never 
suspected otherwise. 

Undoubtedly his arrogance grew under my flattery, and sometimes this 
arrogance was hard to bear. It will be remembered that, in our inquiry into the 
curious experience of “The Retired Colourman,” it fell to me to undertake the 
preliminary investigations. I was giving Holmes some account of these, and 
describing with the minute particularity on which he insisted the state of a 
certain wall, “mottled with lichens and topped with moss,” as 1 put it, when 
he broke in rudely, “Cut out the poetry. Watson. 1 note that it was a high 
brick wall.” Now it so happened that in an earlier inquiry into the extraordinary 
mystery of “The Decentralized Tomato”— one of the cases which 1 have not 
recorded, as being only notable for the reason that Holmes was searching New 
castle for a tall left-handed man with a red beard and long finger-nails at the 
very moment when l.,estrade was arresting the actual murderess at Brighton - in 
the course of that inquiry Holmes himself had said to me, speaking of the high 
brick wall behind the tomato-house, “Tut-tut. Watson, the lichen. Does it 
suggest nothing to you ?” And when I had made some such obvious answer as 
that the wall seemed to have been there a long time, he went on muttering 
to himself. “Fool ! The lichen ! Why wasn’t I told about the lichen ? ’ It will 
be seen, then, that my deliberate policy of humouring Holmes was not without its 
undeserved humiliations. 

My readers may ask why I should be taking the public into my cofidcncc now 
when 1 have nut up with these humiliations in silence for so long. The answtr 
lies in this final collection of all the stories into one volume. If n>y 
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will turn to the last section of the volume, entitled **The Case-Book of 
Sherlock Holmes,'* they will read there two stories, inferior stories if I may say 
so without prejudice, written by Holmes himself. As a writer who has taken 
himself seriously, even from those early Afghan days, I do not object to belittling 
myself if by so doing 1 can increase the artistic value of my narrative. But 1 can 
reasonably protest when another belittles me. Moreover, these two stories were 
inserted into ** The Case-Book ’* without my permission, and by collusion, I must 
suppose, between Holmes and the publishers. I protested strongly at the time of 
the book’s separate publication ; I protest again strongly now. I have written 
both to the Incorporated Society of Authors and to the British Medical Council. 

1 have also called the attention of Messrs. Murray to a demonstrably false 
statement in one of the stories, which says with all the circumstance of apparent 
truth. “It was in Jariuary, 1903. . . . The good Watson had at that time 
deserted me for a wife.'* I married, as my readers know, in 1887, and my poor 
wife died in the early nineties. For reasons into which I need not go now I did 
not marry again. Already, as the result of this false publication, I have had an 
inquiry from the Income Tax Commissioners as to my second wife’s independent 
means, and a circular addressed to Mrs. Watson calling attention to an alleged 
infallible method, obtained from an unregistered and unqualified Indian sepoy, for 
removing superfluous hair. Is it any wonder that I am indignant ? 

I therefore solemnly call upon the publishers to withdraw the volume from 
circulation, even though I myself shall be the first to suffer financially by it. 
Fortunately I have enough now for my simple needs. With the proceeds of 
previous sales I have purchased another small practice (an elderly gentleman of 
arthritic tendencies called Ferguson), and with this and my wound pension (a 
relic of the Afghan Campaign) I am content. But if that content is to be disturbed 
by the continued circulation of false statements, then let me warn all concerned 
that 1 shall not take it lying down. There are other revelations 'U'hieh I could 
make -- The Nation & Athenjcum. 

THE WINNING ENTRIES. 

As a result of the competition initiated by the Saturday Review for invention of 
characteristic phrase or epigram which might (but does not) occur in the works 
of each of the following —the winning entries are : 

Chksterton : The trouble about refinement is its essential vulgarity, 

Barrie : Men, when they take wives, forget that they are marrying, not one 
woniati, but all women. 

Weli.s : And eventually women like Belinda w'ill seem as remote and unproductive 
as the ichthyosaurus. 

Aldous Huxley : Modem civilization advanced only when it was discovered 
that the body was more important than the soul. 

ARlen : He found his illusions profitable —so he kept them. 

Milne : He was a little weak with the pull, but his slice was magnificent. 

9 
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Inge : I sometimes think that lost causes are the only ones worth supporting. 

STRACHEY: The materialists were too busy building their castles to notice that 
they were building them upon sand. 

G. A. Newall. 

Chesterton : There are only two alternatives open when a man disagrees with 
you— to convince him or to bash him. 

Barrie : Tammas peered through the glass* darkly. 

Wells : Mr. Jones had brushed-up hair and spoke curate's English. 

ALDOUS Huxley : We stood apart. The body had suffered a sca-changc, copro- 
logical in its obscenity. 

ARLEN : No man is really a woman-hater. It depends on her pass-book. 

Milne *. An artist is know'ii by the way he eats asparagus. 

Inge : Advertisement apart, there is no necessity for martyrdom. 

STRACHEY; He had wTitten a volume of verse — if the title-page is to W 
trusted. 

W. R. DunstAN 
— I'he SaturJay Rvvini'. 


FUTURE OF LEISURE. 

VULGARITY OF NEW RICH. 

(by the very rev. W. R. INGE, D.D.) 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad, one of the most vigorous of the younger philosophers in his 
“ Diogenes or the future of Leisure once again rivets attention on the subject of 
leisure. Diogenes as we all know, was the champion demonstrator of the Simple 
Life. By living in a tub he escaped having to pay house-rent and rates (if there 
were any rates in those happier times.) By eschewing all the amenities of civilised 
life he lived in his own satisfaction on nothing a year, and could tell Alexander tiie 
Great that he wanted nothing from the master of the w'orld except that Alexandtr 
should cease to stand between him and the sun. Diogenes, then, is a great authority 
on one way of spending leisure, the way which does not appeal to American 
apostles of Consumptionism " nor to the German Socialist who complained that 
their “ accused absence of wants ” prevented the masses from being as discontented 
as he wished to see them. 

Some moralists have thought that the human race is so incapable of idling to 
any good purpose that the less leisure they have the better. Dr. Johnson said that a 
man is .'^i-ldom so harmlessly occupied as v^hen he is making money. Mr. Bernaid 
Shaw has suggested that the best definition of hell is a perpetual holiday. Dr. Watts 
observed tlMt Satan finds mischief still for idle hands to do. Schopenhauer, th^ 
pessimist finds that as pleasures increase the capacity for enjoying them dimi 
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nish while those who are not at work suffer from perpetual boredom. 1 forget who 
it was who said that life would be tolerable if it were nut for its amusements. 

A FEROCIOUS SATIRIST 

Mr. Joad has wrapped himself in the mantle of Juvenal ; he shows himself a 
ferocious satirist. The world, he says is being Americanised ; and look how the 
Americans live. There is a street in New York where four thousand families spend 
fifty-six million pounds a year. The ladies squander a large fraction of this sum on 
personal decoration ; three million pounds are assigned to illegal alcoholic drinks. 
But this is not all. When the satisfaction derived from the brute expenditure of 
wealth begins to pall, the American rich take to the practice of religion or of im- 
morality.*’ America is the happy hunting ground of every species of religious 
imposture. “ Religion ” is one refuge from boredom : the others are drink, drugs, 
culture, and above all, sexual promiscuity. That the method is not always 
successful may be inferred from such notices in the Press as “ Suicide epidemic 
among students, ” one of whom put his head in a gas-stove because he was “ tired 
of the girls and did not know what to do with himself ". All this is astonishingly 
like Juvenal’s pictures of the idle rich in his day. If the Communists ever get their 
innings, it will be due to the performances of these gentry, many of whom unfortu- 
nately help to set the pace in Europe ; for America exports expensive duchesses as 
well as cheap moro-cars. 

HOG HORNS AND BUNGALITIS 

But Mr. Joad is equally severe upon the Englishman’s use of his leisure hours. 
His own fav ourite haunts in the peaceful country have been invaded and desecrated 
by the ubiquitous charabanc. The new rich with their tasteless mansions and their 
“ insistent hog horns ”, the middle class, who are responsible for the epidemic of 
“bungalitis” which is making the South Coast and the prettiest part of the 
countryside inipossii)le, and the holiday-making working-man, with his litter of paper 
bags and bottles, are equally an offence to him. lie almost wishes to exterminate 
his brotherman. 

” Life, ” he says in his haste, ” in a disease in the constitution of the earth, a 
product of rotting matter, preying like a fungoid growth on the planet upon whose 
surface it crawls. ” In the same mood of irritation he quotes from a Martian his- 
torian of the far future a whole page which was first discovered not by himself but 
by the prophetic eye of your present contributor. It describes the temporary 
ascendancy and ultimate disappearance, by mutual extermination of the noxious 
species which once defaced the surface of the planet between Mars and Venus, 
” whose destruction has always been acclaimed by our theologians as affording one 
of the strongest pieces of evidence for the providential government of the universe.’* 

Such rejoinders are jiistifiahle in view of llie eompluceiit assurance with which 
some writers assume that the earth was made solely for the delectation of that 
brutal bully **homosapiens.” But probably neither Mr. Joad nor 1 wish them to 
be taken too seriously. 1 share his exasperation at some manifestations of human 
imbecility, like that of the woman wlio sat for 24 hours outside a theatre and 
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explained that “ 1 just love waiting in a queue,” or the habit of playing music at 
meals, which “ spoils three good things, music, eating and talking." But has there 
really been no improvement in our ways of spending our leisure, however much 
room we may find for further advance ? I think there has, and consequently I am 
less annoyed with my fellowman than he seems to be. 

Reformers are too impatient. They should compare the present with the 
real past, as well as with the ideal future. How did people spend their leisure a 
hundred or two hundred years age } 

THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS. 

Thackeray, who knew the eighteenth century very well said that a fine 
gentleman under Queen Anne and the first Georges would be as a impossible, from 
his gross habits, in a modern drawing room as savage. Many old family portraits 
reveal too plainly how their originals spent their time in Gargantuan banquets with 
masses of heavy butcher’s meat “ dull but deep potations ” every day, and violent 
exercise in the fields, necessary to carry off effects of gluttony—this was the life 
of the oligarchy who then ruled the country. Cruel sports, such as cock-fighting 
and bear-baiting, were still popular. Gambling at cards was even more rampant 
than it is now' ; and duelling was a frequent episode in a gentleman's career. 

Or take a rather later period— the Regency as described in the Creevey Papers 
and the life of the poorer classes as described in Dickens. And remember that 
Creevey’s England was at that time engaged in a great war, followed by many 
years of distress. Almost universal drunkenness w^as only one of the vices which 
make it impossible to regard the England of our great-grandparents as a highly 
civlised country. The brutality of the Northern countries is exposed by such 
books as “Withering Heights.” Leisure was more scanty in those days but it 
was worse spent than it is now. 

THE CHARABANC. 

I have nothing to say for the vulgar new rich except that they know better. 
But it seems to me that the masses amuse themselves in a much more civilised 
manner than their fathers and grandfathers ever did. The charabanc is a great 
nuisance, but, after all, a long country drive is a form of pleasure which nobody 
need be ashamed of, and which w^e certainly ought not to grudge to the tow'ii 
worker. 

The right use of leisure is no doubt a harder problem than the right use of our 
working hours. The soul is dyed with the colour of its leisure thoughts. As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he. Those who show by the use of their leisure that 
their one object is never to be alone with themselves confess thereby that their 
lives are a failure. But I am afraid that some book lovers, the people who, accord- 
ing to .Mr. Joad, understand best how to u.se their leisure, are open to this charge. 
Some u ading is only a kind of intellectual dram-drinking, a means of escaping 
from thought. 

It is a . caudal that anyone should be bored in this interesting world, fbc 
remedy no doubt, as Mr. Joad, the philosopher, tells us, is that we should 
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contemplate the absolute values of the Good, the True and the Beautiful— religion, 
knowledge, and art. To descend into the concrete, what wc need is higher ideals and 
a better education. Education has already done something to civilise the English 
people, and may do much more. If in the future we arc to work for shorter 
hours, the need of education is imperative. My honoured friend the late Lord 
Haldane always put this first in his demands for the future. 

CULTIVATE A HOBBY. 

But I should attach great importance to another piece of advice. Everyone 
ought to cultivate a hobby. I do not mean collecting walking sticks or postage 
stamps, but some subject outside the work by which we earn our living, in which 
we can take a keen interest for its own sake. It is essential that the interest 
should be disinterested, if the bull may be pardoned. Every impersonal interest 
has a universal quality about it. It makes a life as a whole worth more to us and 
open avenues which enlarge our minds. If wc can believe that it is of value to 
society generally so much the better. But almost any respectable hobby will save 
us from the dismal futility which drives so many people to spend the period of 
their earthly probation in killing time and running away from themselves.— The 
“ Evening Standard.” 


THE TYRANNY OF FEELINGS. 

NEEDLESS WORRY. 

The majority of people attach too much importance to their feelings. If they 
feel depressed, for example, they foresee calamity not only to their own houses, but 
to the nation and even the civilization to which they happen to belong. If they 
are cheerful the future glows with promise. Exactly the same facile acceptance of 
what our emotions choose to offer us is usual when illness threatens or arrives. 
The majority of men meet a cold in the head with gloomy forebodings of bronchitis 
with pneumonia to follow. 

Their depressed emotions suggest to them that their “luck is out.” They 
have, so to speak, lost the toss with life. Anything unpleasant may happen. The 
ancients called this condition melancholia, which being translated means, “black 
bile.” Men whose bile had turned black, it was thought, tended to take a “jaun- 
diced” view of life. Treatment, eonsequoutly. was directed not to the disordered 
emotions but to the disordered liver. 

T o-day we tend, rather, to rever.se that process, 'fhere are plenty of people 
always ready to suggest that, say, a liver attack is the final consequence of some 
mental upheaval which took place in the cradle or the nursery. Consequently, 
treatment of the mind and of the emotions is given for the alleviation of physical as 
well as of mental distresses. 
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MIND AND MATTER. 

This tendency, this way of thinking, has permeated all minds. It is the fa.siiiiiii 
now to talk about the great influence which the mind wields over the body, and 
to belittle the influence which the body wields over the mind. This new fashion, 
though its adherents pretend that it ‘‘strips reality bare** is, in fact, a subtle form 
of self glorification. 

We all like to believe that our great and throbbing emotions arc able to make 
this mortal flesh their poor slave. The idea that our exquisite melancholy is 
occasioned only by a bilious attack is far less attractive. 

No doubt the mind does influence the body greatly ; only a very dull person 
would deny that. But the probability is, nevertheless, that the body influences the 
mind much more and much more frequently. It is merely foolish to worry about 
one*s feelings if one has had a late night or has become the victim of a cold in the 
head or sees yellow spots before one’s eyes. Each one of these small physical 
disturbances is capable of opening the gates of the nether regions. 

It is well to keep this fact firmly in mind, for it is a fact which, when recognized, 
saves one from many a gloomy day and from many a foolish word or even deed. 
Let the wise repeat, when dark emotions asails them ; “1 am ill. I am out of soi ls. 
Nothing which I feel to-day has any kind of significance. I will wait till to-morrow 
or the next day before I allow myself to fret.*’ 

NEEDLESS WORRY. 

An attitude of that sort would save quite half of all the needless worry witli 
which our world is vexed, and it would, without doubt, facilitate the business of 
the world and make its home-life happier. 

For the mischief is that the bilious man or woman demands that he or she 
shall be treated as a normal, non-bilious man or woman. The whole, healthy 
world must put on jaundiced spectacles to keep bilious folk in countenance. 

From that simple fact outbursts of temper innumerable proceed every day ; 
on that fact those domestic martyrdoms which inflict such wretchedness on all 
except the martyr are founded. Let it be added that it takes a brave doctor to 
tell a patient who has surrendered himself to his feelings that it is only his liver 
which is out of order. 

Those who do not feel ill enough to call in a doctor ought to apply such 
remedies to themselves, when their feelings grow troublesome, as they would 
apply if they knew that their digestive organs were sluggish. 

One can som-. times “walk off** a fit of the blues just as effectively as one can 
sometimes “walk off** a cold or a bilious attack.— The “Times.** 
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The Grace of God and A World Religion. By Thomas 

Phillips (The Carey Press, London, 3^. 6 ( 1 .) 

I'His little book is an interesting and thought-exciting contri- 
bution to the literature which has been growing since the great 
war on the failure of all the religions of the world to prevent 
social strife, racial hatred and war, and on the need of a religion 
which will make these impossible. The various chapters are 
devoted to a comparative study of all the great religions in their 
important phases. After the study of the history of all the 
religions professed by large portions of mankind, which it must 
be admitted, has been done with fairness and sympathy, the 
author comes to the conclusion that all the religions except 
Christianity have missed a particular clement in the notion of 
the Godhead which he describes by the word “ Grace.” 

*' Undoubtedly the most High God is all these things -omnipotent and righteous, 
holy and true is He, a God of order and of law. but none of these attributes is the 
highest we know. Beyond power, wo see goodness, beyond goodness we see love, 
beyond love wc see grace --God’s whole nature giving itself to make the world 
sweet and wholesome. Grace is the last, best word wc can give to God, and it 
includes every other excellency that was attributed to him. . . . Further such 
a conception links God to the universal needs of the world. The Incarnation is 
C;od coming to man. Grace is God sharing his life with the life of the race." 

According to the author “ such a conception of God not only 
enables us to practice the principles we know, but lifts our whole 
morality into a higher level.” 

Mr. Phillips concedes that there has been some endeavour by 
all the non-Christian religions towards the discovery of the Grace 
of God, but argues that none of the Incarnations conceived by 
other religions come up to the perfection and completeness of the 
Incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

“ 'rile purpose of this glancing survey has been to show that in every religion 
there is a two sided relationship. In all of them man has been groping after God. 
That is universally admitted. But what is ignored, if not derived, is that in all of 
them God has been seeking after man.” 
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The latter part of the book deals with how Christianity found 
what other religions missed. Particular emphasis is laid on the 
teaching of Christ claiming the Fatherhood of God and the 
Sonship of Man. 

** All races of men arc like cliiklreii in one of the many rooms of the Father’s 
house, but like children in the dark, aware of a Presence, but misapprehending 
and misnaming him, supposing Him to be a Fate to crush, an enemy to hurt, or a 
ghost to terrify. But Jesus comes and switches on the light and they discover the 
Presence to have been their Father God all the time.” “ Jesus came to give to 
every faith the one revelation it needed to classify and complete its conception of 
God.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the author through the scholarly 
discussions about the alleged misconceptions, of other religions 
such as Hinduism and Islam, and the religion of China. It is 
sufficient by brief references to indicate the line of the argu- 
ment. With reference to Buddhism he says; 

“It is surprising to find a teacher with no place for God in his teaching, 
recognised by his followers no more than an enlightened path finder, and lapsing 
into an incomprehensible Nirvana at last, worshipped as an Incarnation of God. 

By the time his religion has reached China, and thellinayana has developed 

into the Mahayana doctrine, he himself is an incarnation, and out of a religion 
where the doctrine was imposible, and in a land where it was deemed unnecessary, 
the tendency finds clear and full expression. Neither philosophy nor nationality 
can suppress the craving for an Incarnation.” Buddhism, an emancipation 
without prayer, and an enlightenment without God, has in China and Japan 
become the religion of Grace.” 

As regards Hinduism the discussion is summed up in the 
following passages: — 

“ It is not from Brahma the silent and the inaccessible that Hindu religion 
springs, but from Vishnu and Siva, the Gods who dwx*ll among men in avatars 
and incarnations : not from the Upanishads, but from the two great epics of 
Krishna and Rama, not from Sankara as much as from Ramanuja, a theologian 
of the twelfth century who brought Cod into touch with His world once 
more and proved liimself a Christian Theist without having ever heard o.' 
Christianity.” 

” Ramanuja was the morning star of the greatest religious revival that India 
has ever known. His teaching germinated, until years and generations afterwards 
it blossomed and fructified in the preaching of Ramananda.” 

Mr. Phillips makes particular mention of the Bhagavadgita, 
wherein God is described as appearing in human form “to 
help a man at his tasks, and to guard him against error, and to 
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win his devotion, and allegiance to himself” and proving himself 
“a God of humanity, and a God of Grace.” 

On a similar study of the doctrine of Islam, the author 
suggests that though the idea of an Incarnation was heresy, there 
gradually arises a belief— especially among the Shias “that it 
was only the presence of God himself, as man, that could rest 
the world in order.” So Allah was supposed to have revealed 
himself in Ali, the son-in-law and nephew of the Prophet, and 
though he was put to death, he was succeeded by nine Imams 
“ who where also murdered in turn by their orthodox persecu- 
tors.” 

Not even direct violation of the teaching of the Prophet, 
not even the fate of certain death, could prevent Islam from 
crying out for an Incarnation.” 

It is claimed that while all other religions set out in a 
wistful search for the great Some One, and arrived at the 
conclusion that “there is little hope of finding Him except 
as He finds us” “Christianity begins, where all other religions 
end, with the discovery of Grace.” 

“ Christianity is the story of God finding man. The 
other religions are man’s search for God. Cliristianity is God’s 
search for man.” “ It is not man coming to God to be saved, 
but God coming to man to save him.” 

The author further attempts to show (I) that the Grace of 
Jesus is founded on reality (2) that it is ethical and (3) that 
it is universal in its range. 

The result of the whole argument may be given in the 
author’s own words: 

“If the contention of this book is to be justified, we must know that the 
Grace of God has the power to capture these vaj;rant desires, to train and develop 
them, and further to piiriiy every magic spell and transfigure every selfish want." 

The effect of Grace on prayer, leading to the intercession of 
man in God’s work, are dealt with elaborately. 

“Grace gives ns a Ciod who hears before we call and prays to man before 
man prays to Him. * * Grace consecrates and satisfies all the legitimate desires 
of the human soul and lifts ap prayer from being a random experiment to 
he a moral discipline and spiritual Communion. " 

For the purpose of this review, what has been said above 
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may be deemed sufficient to indicate the author’s standpoint, 
his conclusion, and the process by which it has been reached. 
The discussions reveal scholarship, grasp and a genuine historic 
sense which is admirable in an author holding deep convic- 
tions as to the finality and completeness of Christianity and 
its implications. A study of religions other than our own should 
be directed to the discovery of common human aspirations 
and standards of thinking and conduct. There is no doubt 
that this aim has persistently been kept in view. 

There are however a few points in which the reader will find 
the book of little help or of right guidance. What the world now 
needs is not a religion of intellectual or doctrinaire perfection, but 
one which will serve as a fresh stimulus to man not only in 
establishing his relations to the Supreme Being -which is a matter 
of individual concern, but in loving his fellowmen in a way in 
which he has not loved them before, w'ith an interest released from 
purely selfish considerations, and a desire to benefit at the expense 
of others. All religions in their ethical aspect have striven to 
place this ideal before the man of the world, but with little 
success. Christianity can show no brighter record in this respect. 
Else, the most advanced Christian nation would not have fought 
the greatest war of history. 

Secondly, the reader may w'ell ask : what is exactly the point 
of God seeking man rather than man seeking God ? There is 
enough of valuable material in the book which makes it clear 
that for ages until the birth of Christianity two thousand years 
ago, the process has been, man seeking God. Why should God 
have thought of reversing the process, after having seen man 
pass through ail his errors and doubts, trials and tribulations, and 
come to meet him half way ? Did he not thereby put a stop to 
man’s further intellectual pursuits in the seeking after truth and 
his self-help in the sphere of spiritual aspiration ? 

Again, there is something unnatural and contrary to hunum 
hisbay to suppose that religion, which after all is a human 
institution for the good of mankind— and has constantly 
been niwching along lines of progress, endeavouring to throw 
aside whatever was faulty and assimilate whatever was true— 
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became perfect at a particular space of time, barring further 
attempts at regeneration and advancement. The religion taught 
by Christ will not suffer by its being regarded as a great, very 
great step, forward, but not the final word for all time. Viewed in 
this light Christianity has deservedly a high place among the 
religions of men, but everything depends upon the extent to 
which it shapes, controls, and purifies men’s thought and actions 
towards their fellowmcn. 

J. W. S. 


Sici.iiCTKU E.ssa^ s ANU AoDRK-ssiiS. By Viscount Lord Haldane 

(Murray 6s.) 

The selection is Lord Haldane’s own and makes up, as 
he says in the preface, “an expression of faith in knowledge, 
in higher education, and in a Special phase of the unwritten 
constitution of the British Empire.’’ The majority of these 
addresses were prepared for university audiences. Though the 
expression and the setting is academic, their purpose is 
practical. How can a man, asks Lord [Haldane, best realise 
the opportunities of life ? 'To this question he had a com- 
prehensive and wistful answxr. 'Fhe individual is not self- 
sufficing. He finds full scope in a social setting that existed 
before him and that is going to exist after him. Each one 
must, therefore, realise the specific sphere of his activities and the 
place he can fill, with advantage, in Social Economy. Lord 
Haldane devotes considerable attention to the social setting 
whose permanent importance is so emphatically laid down. 
He states the Greek view, that the State is the highest form 
of social organization and therefore his ethics are inseperable 
from his politics. The State must assist the development of the 
fullest possibilities of the individual. The State must have a 
purpose and that purjwse should be moral. 

The problem, of course, is how to keep this purpose in view 
amidst distractions of various kinds. Lord Haldane points to the 
Universities. They must, says he. stimulate and organise thought 
aud train a body of men filled w ith lofty standands of public 
conduct. The development of a number of Universities in the 
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cities of Enj^land was very congenial to him and on his 
installation as Chancellor of Bristol, he delivered his views on the 
place of Univesities in civic as well as in national life. He 
expects them to combat a tendency which he noticed in Labour 
to lower the standards in the name of equality. 

Lord Haldane considers the Great University teacher as a 
social figure of the utmost significance. This is not surprising 
in one who had a mystical reverence for and faith in knowledge. 
But what strikes one as curious is that Lord Haldane should have 
thought that in the English speaking world the lawyer held a 
position, not inferior to a Professor. The reason for Haldane’s view 
is explained by the hoary tradition of the English law. The 
Judges in England do not administer a code. The law of the 
realm is unwritten. The Judges evolve law out of cases presented 
for adjudication by thinking in terms of society. To them there- 
fore falls the duty of setting the standard that should govern 
the relations of men. This was the central theme of the notable 
address which, as Lord Chancellor, he delivered to the 
American Bar Association in Montreal. Though he calls that 
standard of conduct by the German name, Sittlichkeit, he tries 
to show that it is nothing else than the expression of the General 
Will of Rousseau. 

Lord Haldane thinks a good deal of the Privy council. In his 
seventh essay, on the Privy council, he insists, that it should 
uphold the one and the same standard throughout the Empire. 

He wished for a day when the standard Sittlichkeit will 
govern the affairs of the states and the individuals of the entire 
world ; and it is a great thing that Lord Haldane was full of hope. 

P. C. 

Winter Words. By Thomas Hardy (Macmillan 7s. 6t/. net.) 

This last collection of Hardy’s poems have the advantage of 
the author’s introduction, wherein the poet complains that even 
reviewers of the better sort have branded his efforts as gloomy 
and pessimistic, a verdict which he characterizes as odd. Perhaps 
he would have relished the words flippant and farcical. In n shoit 
poem, called “ Not known,” his irritation appears. 
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“ They know the wilings of the world, 

The latest flippancy; 

They know each jest at hazard hurled, 

But know not me. 

“They know a phasm they name as me. 

In whom I should not find 
A single self held quality 
Of body or mind.” 

We do not see how the critics deserve the blame. The very 
title suggests the grey and gloomy landscape and it is all gloomy 
in Hardy’s world. The wry smile on life’s ironies is still there. 

Love is for disillusionment. Light comes for the commis- 
sion of crime. Bastards are born and disposed of in stealth. 
Romance is rooted out. Life is hastening to death. What else 
is all this if not gloomy ? The Carpenter is preparing the coffins. 
Look at this poem wherein the poet addresses the Dawn and 
asks why it has come and what it is doing. 

The Dawn replies 

“I show a light for killing the man 
Who lives not far 
From you. 

And for bringing to birth the lady’s 
child 

Nigh domiciled. 

And for earthing 
a corpse or two. 

And for several other 
odd jobs round 
here 

That time today must do. 

Surely this is not very cheering. It is very much in accord 
with the low light of a wintry sky. The technique is very charact- 
eristic. The Staccato metres and all kinds of rhyme-schemes that 
jerk and creek are here to be seen in abundance. There is a 
juvenile fascination *n Hardy for ingeni«)us verse construction. 
He has not survived the temptation to invent and baffle. 

Despite the gloomy atmosphere and the strange diction 
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and the highly individualized technique, there is great beauty. 
There is a passionate understanding of Nature in all her moods ; 
there is a wise pity for the erring mankind, marching in tlic 
vale of tears from one tragedy to another; and there is a 
haunting sense of the capricious cosmic spirit that makes 
sport of man. 

C. P. 

Empire Government. By Manfred Nathan. (Allen and 
Unwin lOi/r.) 

The important resolutions of the Imperial Conference, 1926 have 
not chilled the imperial consciousness which, since the war, is 
daily growing among the nations of the British commonwealth. 
The archaic notion of ' imperial possessions’ has given place to a 
wider realization of mutual kinship and responsibility. The 
Empire, like all other English institutions, distrusts definition and 
yet the position needs examination and statement. Mr. Nathan’s 
book is very opportune. It is a te.xt book on the Empire Govern- 
ment and unlike text books, affords interesting reading. Mr. 
Nathan has presented a brief account of the history of the Empire, 
from the very earliest beginnings to the present time. The value 
of this side cf the book is purely historical. But the most us<‘fiil 
portion of the work is the differentiation of the conditions and 
relationship of the constituent parts of the Empire. There is 
also a full description of the political and judicial institutions 
obtaining in the Empire. Mr. Nathan evidently has no axe to 
grind. His interest is merely descriptive and he does not attempt 
to plead. He merely expounds and elucidates. The book has 
profited much by Mr. Nathan’s knowledge of the Judicial 
practices of the different parts of the Empire and of the history 
of the Empire generally. 

C. R. 

Telugu Literature by P. Ciiencihah and Rajah 
M. Bhljanga Rao. The Heritage of India series. 

Had this book been written in Telugu, it would have supplied 
a long felt want. For all the large output in Telugu literature 
that one meets with today, there is not a serious attempt to work 
out a co4itinuous and systematic history of the literature. The 
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late Mr. Veeresalingani’s work, “ The Lives of the poets” con- 
ceived on the truly Johnsonian model, is more biographical in 
form and scope than critical or historical. The authors, who are both 
scholars of repute, w'ould have placed the 'reliigu world under 
special debt of gratitude, had they had done this work in their 
own language. But it must be remembered that their intention 
is not so much to enrich the Telugu literature, as to present the 
non-Telugu people with a readable account of the history and 
the nature of Telugu literature. In doing so, they have achieved 
commendable success. In addition to sound scholarship they have 
the advantage of a pleasing and bright style. The historical and 
religious background presented in Chapter II is highly valuable, 
as it explains much that follows. 

The authors do not favour the view, cherished by some, that 
'relugu literature did not originate with Nanniah, an 1 that there 
should ha\o been, prior to him. a large volume of literature, 
probably Jain in authorship which was completely destroyed 
during the wave of the Brahminical reaction ; and they adduce 
some weighty considerations in support of their contention 
(p. 37-38). But the internal evidence of the itself, 

and (as sugge.sted by the learned writer of the Foreword) the 
verse attributed to Errapragada, wherein he suggests that his 
illustrious predecessors Nanniah and Tikkana undertook the 
work of writing the Mahabharata to correct certain “ erroneous” 
views, show that there must have been, by no means inconsider- 
able volume of literature. One asks the question : What were 
those “erroneous” views? Presumably Jain or Buddhist notions 
which were anathema to Brahminism : and what became of those 
views and the literature which embodied them? 

Speaking about the Prabandha period (1.S09 tol618A.D.) the 
authors say that in this period “ imitation was exchanged for 

self-expression Released from the leading stings of 

Sanskrit, the Telugu language celebrated its coming of age by 
inaugurating literature of freedom ” (p. 70). We are afraid this 
saying far too much about the Prabandhams. which are utterly 
lacking in originality, and sincerity of poetic sentiment and 
whose style is marred by excessively ornate and, sometimes even 
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grotesque descriptions. The authors have taken it for granted 
that AmuktanuilyaJa is the work of Krishnadevaraya. Recent 
scholarship has cast serious doubts on this long accepted 
tradition and inclines to attribute the work to Allasani Peddana. 

The summary of modern renaissance in 'relugu literature is 
full and adequate, though the work of certain writers had neces- 
sarily to be omitted, having regard to the size and the scope of 
undertaking. 

The authors strike a true note when they say that the 
“Telugu poets are not creators but artists” (p. 121). Those that 
love Telugu literature cannot do better than ponder over the 
very wise remarks contained in the final chapter of this nice little 
volume. 

V. V. S. 



REVIEWS REVIEWED. 

The Quarterly Review (October, 1928). 

Mr. Mayo’s opening article on The Public School Spirit has 
some interesting remarks on the nature of education. 

“ Before the War most people would have agreed that Germany was the most 
educated country in the world, and in scientific development, in the critical faculty, 
in history and in knowledge generally, it seemed to be the leader of the world. 
And I take it that the average German would have put knowledge and the 
unstinted application after it in the forefront of the qualities which gave such 
undoubted strength to his national life ; it is the same complete scientific organi- 
sation from the age of three to the age of nineteen that the Labour Party strives 
after. Yet by the end of 1914 we, and the world at large, had realised that in 
spite of their knowing so much the Germans had learnt so little ; they did not 
understand the simplest law as regards honour and chivalry, at any rate under- 
stand it as hitherto understood by all civilised countries. To preserve that old 
understanding is why the nations fought on and on at such a calamitous cost ; 
they never hesitated in their conviction that to lose the world was better than to 
lose the soul. 

The real fact seems to be there are two types of education, which like Euclid's 
tangents to a circle just meet but do not cut. The one finds its expression mainly 
in the old Public Schools— unique institutions that have no exact parallel in any 
other country — where the boys learn to be independent and to bear responsibility, 
to think of their side, their school rather than of self; the other, the strenuous 
striving after knowledge, is more at home in the newer type of school ; and there 
arises from a survey of history, especially of the last twenty years, this undoubted 
fact that progress in knowledge, in intellect, in science which is not accompanied 
by a corresponding progress in moral perception and in character, in heart and in 
soul, is bound sooner or later to end in disaster both for individuals and for 
entire nations. As a proof of this statement consider only the years 1914-18.'’ 

Mr. Algernon Cecil concludes a discriminating appreciation 
of the Earl of Balfour with these words. 

“We can at least feel moraJly certain that of all the living men of our time 
and country there will be no other that Posterity will more greatly desire to havn 
known and spoken with. For none, as Mrs. Diigdale's excellent selection from 
his speeches makes plain, has shown his contemporaries more suggestively— both 
hy precept and practice — how rich ii« interest life can be made in all its range from 
the golf-course to the senate -hoii^e ; none has taught them more subtly how all 
true politics depend upon a serene assimilation and acceptance of real knowledge ; 
none— to pass to deeper issues— has analysed for them more closely the rainbow 
endings of the mind, nor, perhaps, has any lately raised a bridge to heaven of 
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more prismatic hues. So gracious a philosophy, framed in the eager zest of 
early manhood, sccMns calculated still to serve the searching vision of maturer age 
as we approach the fast failing rampart of the world, and all the hidden promise 
of strange sound and unseen colour and of greater things than these can ever be, 
beckons us towards “ the last curiosity.*' 

Other articles of interest relate to The Greek Tragedy, 
‘Divorce Law Reforms and The Slum Problem. 

The Fortnightly Review (December, 1928.) 

Sir John Marriott contributes an intimate and affectionate 
obituary notice of W. L. Courtney who was the editor of the 
Fortnightly from 1894 until his death. The Rt. Hon’ble W. 
Joyson-Hicks writes with enthusiasm on John Runyan and the 
article concludes with these words; 

“ Now that Bunyan has taken his place in the ranks of English writers, he has 
become the centre of quite a considerable literature, to which, amongst others, 
Southey, Fronde, Macaulay, Bernard Shaw and Augustine Birrell have contribiitid. 
In time, no doubt, the literary critics, theologians and psycho-analysts will have 
dissolved Bunyan, his mental and spiritual composition, in the acid of their craft, 
and the resultant solutions will he labelled with a string of formulae well-nigh 
unintelligible to the lay mind. But the average man will still continue to read 
Pilgrim’s Progress undisturbed by these experiments. Its appeal will not be 
lessened by suggestions that Bunyan derived his ideas from some earlier writer, or 
that his theolog:. is now out of line with modern thought. The book is read, and 
will continue to be read, because it presents in the gallery of human types portrayeil 
a conspectus of human nature. Human nature does imt change much in three 
centuries, and in every large community there will still be found Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. Timorous, Mr. Talkative, Mr. Ignorance and all the others— no 
more alive than the figures which move across the pages of Pilgrim’s Progre.ss. 
But it is not only the types that are familiar. Looking back over the years, especi- 
ally in the latter days of life, there must be few who will not find that the hazards 
that beset the path of their own pilgrimage are much the same as those that 
Christian met with. Most people have fallen into the Slough of Despond, and not 
all have had the strength to win through to the bank : most have encountered 
Appolyon in the Valley of Humiliation, and not all have triumphed ; most have 
been faced with the ascent of Hill Difficulty, and not all have climbed to sec the 
downward slope from the summit. At the end of the journey lies the River of 
Death ; if each one, inspired and heartened by HopefuPs example, can face the 
great adventure of the crossing with the same tranquility and fortitude, then 
Bunyan will not have lived in vain.” 

Mr. Disher writes an interesting article on “Classics into 
Films" nnd argues : 

“ But whether delicately done or clumsily done, this business of altering the 
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world's store of stories to suit the picture-maker's purpose is serious enough to 
arouse alarm. Yesterday's despair was that the reader of elementary education 
was so swamped with cheap publications that he grew up in ignorance of the 
bookshelves* classics. To-day’s despair is deeper by far. The generation that 
is growing up will not merely be ignorant ; it will have a very fantastic idea 
that what famous authors write is very much like wliat Hollywood's authors 
write— only not so good.” 

The Nineteenth Century and After (December, 1928). 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali pleads for a new and fresh outlook towards 
The problem of Education in India and says: 

“ I have indicated that in primary education much of the money is wasted on 
pupils who never become literate or who lapse into illiteracy after they leave 
school. In secondary ediicatiun there are not enough pupils, considering the 
luiinbers in primary education, and there are not enough facilities for giving 
self-contained education such as will fit the best part of the nation to become good 
men and women, good citizens, and efficient workers in our very loose economic 
system. By far the largest proportion of those who seek University education, 
so called, seek it for clerkships and petty posts, and would earn a more lucrative 
and certain livelihood, as well as be more self respecting units of society, if they 
were absorbed in a reasonable scheme of secondary cilucation combined with 
vocational and technical training in the niinierous openings w'hich modern life 
makes available. Such a reorganization of secondary education, will also afford a 
solution to the question of iiiimbers in colleges and universities. A halt should 
be called to the further multiplication of universities and colleges until resources 
are available for well-trained teachers, well-equipped laboratories and libraries 
and instruments of research and well-educated students who can profit by the 
opportunities opened to them. To multiply numbers without these conditions is 
to ask for the depression of standards. On the other hand, more money should 
be spent in order to make elementary, secondary, and university education real 
links in the building up of a harmonious nation.*' 

Sir Charles Petrie leads off the number with his article on 
The Problem of British P'orcifin Policy and says : 

“A survey of the international situation at the present time thus shows that 
neither in Europe nor out d it, is there any path for great Britain to pursue that is 
not beset wdth innumerable difficulties. In these eircumstances is salvation to be 
found either in a close inider.standing with France or with the United States.^ 

It is quite obvious from the facts already stated that Anglo-French alliance 
would be the signal for Italy and Germany to sink their differences and form 
another bloc in opposition !o London and Paris, and so the stage would be set 
for a repetition of that series cd 'ineuleiits* w'hich led up to the outbreak of the 
great War. Great Britain would have li»st the opportunity of intervening deci- 
sively at a critical moment, and she would be committed in advance. Nor is it 
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easy to see what British interest would be served by the adoption of such a policy. 
The antagonism of Germany and Italy would be a serious matter, while France 
could do little to protect the overseas possessions of Great Britain in case of attack. 
In effect, those who advocate Anglo-French alliance are thinking not in terms of 
peace but of war, and of the late war at that. Such a policy ignores the 
renaissance of Italy under Signor Mussolini and presupposes that Germany is 
preparing a w^ar of revenge. The supporters of this view not only fail to 
realise that what they urge would precipitate the very catastrophe that they 
fear, but they forget that the provisions of the Locoriio Pact give France a 
British guarantee against German aggression, and it is difficult to sec what more 
is required unless Sir 'Austen Chamberlain is to become the subordinate of 
M. Briand. Great Britain has nothing to gain and much to lose by the conclu- 
sion of an alliance with France and that should be sufficient reason against the 
pursuit of any such policy. 

At the same time it is not easy to see why the country should be required to 
jump out of the French frying pan into the American fire. To become too 
closely associated with the United States would mean to cam the dislike of every 
nation in Europe, to share in the North American unpopularity south of Rio 
Grande, and to increase the suspicions of Japan, already aroused by the rupture 
of the alliance and the construction of the Singapore Base. Nor is there any 
prospect of obtaining a return for all these sacrifices, for the United States has 
no need of British Navy in her own waters, and she is quite powerless elsewhere.’, 

Mr. John H. Humphreys in his article on Parliaments and 
Stable Government” writes: 

“In the long run, Parliaments rather than dictatorships offer the best hopes 
of stable Government. As between different types of Parliamentary Government 
there is the greatest promise of stability where the electoral law admits of the 
free organization of opinion and of its just representation ; and by stability is 
meant not mere absence of change, but a condition of regular and ordered 
progress. This condition will, however, not be realized unless the political 
parties which believe in Parliamentary Ciovernmeiit remember that they arc 
first of all Parliamentary parties and. that they must accept as their first 
responsibility, after a general election, the formation of a Government that is 
willing to give effect to the main body of opinion, us revealed in the election.’’ 

Other articles of interest are ‘ Capital punishment ’ by Sir 
Reginald craddock and "The gentleman ideal” by Mr. F. M. Eachran. 
The Round Table (December) 1928. 

In the course of an article "The Return of the Simon Commission 
to India " an attempt is made to show that in India opinion as 
regards the Simon Commission is not divided into two diametri- 
cally opposed camps i.e., those that boycott the Royal (k)mmission 
and those that co-operate with it and “ that it is quite possible foi 
example, that except on communal ••uestions all, or practically all. 
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the cooperating groups would agree whole-heartedly with the 
views and aspirations of many of the “ boycott ” leaders, and that 
the ultimate goal and even the methods which they would adopt 
to reach are common to many who find themselves in rival camps.” 
The election by the provincial councils except that of the central 
provinces, of committees to collaborate with the Simon Enquiry 
is pointed out to be a bad shake to the non-co-operation position. 
The note concludes in a tone of optimism. 

Boycott in the real sense of the word has disappeared, although it is true 
that non-co-operation on the part of most of the leading All-India Potiticians 
remains. Nevertheless, the cooperation of eight out of the nine provincial 
legistative councils gives the Commission not only ample justification for 
proceeding with its work, but also moral support of incalculable value.'* 

The Nehru Repor'I' is described thus. 

“ The Nehru-Sapru report is, after the C^ommission, the most important thing 
in Indian Politics today and it derives its importance partly from the amount 
of opposition which it has encountered. It is unnecessary either to exaggerate or mini- 
mize its significance. As we have seen and shall see again later on, it is far from being 
the demand of a United India. It is, in fact, the maximum amount of agreement 
which can at present be reached between certain sections of opinion which are 
thcmselve.s by no means fully representative of India. The safest thing to say 
perhaps, is that its represents what all. except the most extreme section of the 
progressive Indian opinion, accepts as the goal to be attained in a not too distant 
future but in the meantinie important coinniuiiities and interests, and first and 
foremost the Mahomedan community, are not prepared to accept some of its 
fundamental provisions without substantial modifications." 

A very well-written note on ” Italy in 1928" concludes thus. 

" The truth is that the fa.scist oligarchy does not feel secure. It knows 
that button hole badges, Roman Salutes, flag wagging, band music, and the 
homage paid to the Duce by thousands of people in the streets of Rome on 
anniversaries do not count much. The bulk of the Italians at heart, are not 
fascists. They cannot spi^ik their minds—they can only express their feelings by 
miirmcrs - -but the myth is gone. The adoption of the Napoleonic year did not 
give Italy an Kinpiro. nor have all the official and economic “battles" won 
prosperity for her people, 'fhe devices and exponents of fascism are discredited. 
Nevertheless organized opposition is iiicoiieeivable. Therein lies the real danger 
of the situation." 

The article on '* The Next President of the United States " 
is of great topical interest while those interested in imperial 
problems will find ‘‘.1 V’.ea for an Independent forcifln policy" 
' Peperations anii ii’ar debts' repay perusal. As usual the 
recent happenings in the .se\eral parts of the Empire arc review- 
ed in the characteristic Round-Table spirit. 
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The Contemporary Review (December 1928) 

Sir Charles Hobhouse’s article “ Independence and Peace ” is a 
strong plea in favour of the liberal policy and takes the Baldwin 
adminstration to task for neglecting the question of disarmament 
and for its attitude towards the Kellogg Pact. 

Mr. S.K. Ratcliffe in his article on “ The triumph of Herbert 
Hoover" asserts that the recent presidential Election in the U.S.A. 
is the most momentous event for Britain and the British Empire 
since the war. He says: 

“ The change from President Coolidge to President Hoover will mark a transi- 
tion of incalculable import for Britain and the British system. The republican 
adminstrations since the fall of Woodrow Wilson have stood for a negative policy in 
the affairs of the old world, if we except the two conferences on Naval Disarma- 
ment and the recent, and sudden, adventure of the Kellogg Peace Pact. Presidem 
Coolidge* s speech on the Armistice day was, it may be thought, sufficiently positive, 
in as much as it contained a hard declaration upon war debts and a reassertioii of the 
later Coolidge doctrine as to the necessity of a great Navy for the assurance of peace. 
Mr. Hoover cannot have \vclcomcd that speech, for its delivery, in November, 1928 
tends to create an international atmosphere, less than sympathetic for an incoming 
President of the United States. In his policy towards Europe Mr. Hoover will be 
governed by a resolve to aid in the speediest clearing away of all that remains of 
the wreckage of war. He will be for a final solution of Reperations, a free 
Rhineland, a continent moving at last into the normal conditions of self healing. It 
is in the still unchartered sphere of world commercial rivalry that we shall meet 
President Hoover, and he will be a formidable new influence. He is a very decided 
American, and is rightly described as an economice Imperialist, the first American 

statesman of a r ‘W order It may tlu*refore be said, without a tinge of 

exaggeration that from March, 1929 the pivotal figure of our western civilization 
will be Herbert Clark Hoover.” 

Tlieophiliis in the article entitled ''Burma's position in the 
Indian Empire " pleads for the separation of Burma from India. 

Other Articles of interest, however, are, “ The Problem of 
Italian overpopulation ” by Professor Gaetano Salvemini and 
"Nature in art" by Mr. Lawrence Collier. 

The English Review (December 1928) 

The Rev. Dr. Gcikie Cobb contributes an article on "Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Divorce He says : 

“ When a marriage entered into hastily has suffered a shipwreck hopelessly a 
place should be left for a fresh trial ; and it may be added that experience shows, 
that most often the second marriage after divorce is higher and happier than the 
first. Nor need any timid person fear that frivolty will ever rule in the making of 
a new manage. The history of the experiments in legislation for marriage in 
Scotland and the Scandinavian countries, to name no others, gives the lie to all 
pessimistic pn phesies for fetters for other people, and lack courage to trust to 
the future, to th'e .spirit of God working for the Kingdoin, and to the es.sentia 
goodness of human nature. A petrified marriage is no marriage, and when tiu 
marriage iavoured by catholic obscuranlism is set out in its naked hardness, «t 
reveals itseit as not alive with the freedom of the spirit, but ossified by t e 
hardness of men's hearts. 
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THE HINDU standpoint.* 

By Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

ri' is a very rare privilege to be called upon to address an inter- 
national gathering of this kind, where representatives and leaders 
from the ends of the earth have met together to consider 
and concert measures to bring about the rule of God among men. 
The mechanical union which has been effected by the achieve- 
ments of modern science is being slowly transformed into a 
moral unity as well. This international gathering, I think, 
is a great step towards the achievement of that cultural and 
spiritual unity. 

We, in this country, who arc not Christians, have the greatest 
sympathy and support for the endeavours of the Student Christian 
Movement. I do not think it is necessary for me to say it. 
You are meeting in this important city at the invitation of the 
enlightened Hindu Ruler of this State, who embodies in himself 
the characteristics of deep piety and spiritual calm as well as 
toleration and gentleness, traits associated with religious life 
in this ancient land. 

I have been asked to speak about the Indian situation from 
the Hindu stand-point. It is a vast subject and the time allowed 
is only thirty minutes. It will not be possible for me to do 
anything more than just scratch a part of the surface. I dare 
say many of you are familiar with the discipline and the doctrine 
associated with the Hindu religion. I beseech you not to be 
hasty in your judgment. A religion that has lived for over 
forty centuries will undoubtedly have in it much that is 
unworthy and indefensible. The degrading practices which 
have crept into the Hindu faith are a source of sadness and grief 
to the educated Hindu as they are a matter of joy and exultation 
to the unkind critic. I hope you will not judge Hinduism from 
the scenes at Kalighat. 1 remember a distinguished Christian 
missionary, who, after w.inessing a bloody scene at Kalighat, 
came out with the indignant cry ’ damn Hinduism.’ 1 may assure 
Based on u shorthand report of the address >?iveii at li**’ World Christian 
Student Federation Mysore. 
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you that serious attempts are being made to prune the religioti 
of its unworthy elements. The fact that many millions of 
thoughtful and pious souls find springs of spiritual strength and 
comfort in the Hindu faith indicates that these degrading practices 
are not all. 

Every period in the history of the world is a transition time 
and the present is especially so. Hinduism, like every other 
religion, is passing through a process of change. This country 
at the present moment is faced with a combination of different 
movements that Europe in different parts and in different periods 
of her recent history had to encounter. We have our political 
struggles, our industrial revolutions, and our social changes. 
Our religion itself is getting modified by the impact of modern 
science and criticism. If the changes which the Indian civili- 
zation is undergoing arc not superficial but deep-rooted, you 
may be sure that its religion which is the “ inside of a civilization” 
is also undergoing a silent and subtle but real and effective 
transformation. In the few minutes I have, I propose to refer to 
one or two aspects of the Hindu faith which may be regarded as 
the determining motives of this period of reconstruction. What 
is it that constitutes religion for the Hindu ? From the beginning 
of our history there has been a great emphasis laid on religion as 
experience, as an attitude of mind. It is not an intellectual 
proposition to which we pay lip allegiance but a life which 
incorporates the truth. The greatest religious geniuses of the 
country are not pedants or fiandits, not mere philosophers or 
dialecticians but saints, prophet souls, risliis who embody in 
themselves the spiritual vision. The aim of all religion is 
realization of the truth. It is intuition of reality (Brahmanu- 
bhava), insight into truth (Brahinadarsana), contact with the 
Supreme (Brahmasamsparsa), direct apprehension of reality 
(Brah masaksat kara) . 

If religion is experience, what is it that we experience ? What 
is the nature of Reality ? It has been pointed out very frequently 
that the character of a religion is to be judged by the conception 
of God which it adopts. The nature of God or ultimate Reality 
is the di icrmining feature, so far as the evaluation of religions is 
concerned. In the latest number of the Hibbert JouniuL 
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learned Christian missionary observes that the Hindu religion 
is a polytheism. 1 have no doubt that he will be able to 
cite texts in support of his view. But it is possible for one 
to note the facts and yet miss the truth. The seers of Hindu 
religion assert that the reality we experience cannot be fully 
expressed in terms of logic and language. It defies all description. 
The seer is as certain of the objective reality he apprehends 
as he is of the inadequacy of thought to express it. He 
adopts an attitude of reticence regarding the question of the 
nature of the Supreme. When, however, attempts are made 
to give expression to the ineffable reality, negative character- 
istics are employed. The real is the wholly other, the utterly 
transcendent, the mysterious being which awakens in us, to use 
Rudolf Otto’s words, a sense of awe and wonder, dread and 
desire. It not only fascinates us but produces a sense of creaturely 
ibasemcnt in us. Whatever is true of empirical being is denied 
of the real. It is not in space or time; it is free from causal 
necessity. But on this account, it is not to be confused with 
nonbeing. Samkara points out the great temptation towards this 
confusion. In his commentary on the Cluiiidogyu Upanisad 
he writes— Di^dcsiifftiiiaphalahltcdasuiiycim hi paramarthasad 
advayam brahma, mandabuddhimim, asad iva pratibhati. It is 
being in a more satisfying sense than empirical being. While the 
negative characteristics indicate the transcendent character of the 
real, there is a sense in which the real is also immanent. The 
very fact that wc are able to apprehend the real means there is 
something in us capable of apprehending it. There is something 
in the deepest part of our nature which responds to the call of the 
highest Reality. Look at what Dr. Otto says: “Above and 
beyond our rational being lies hidden the ultimate and highest 
part of our nature which can find no satisfaction in the mere 
allaying of the needs of our sensuous, psychical or intellectual 
impulses and cravings. I'lie mystics called it the basis or ground 
of the soul” (The Idea of the Holy, page 36) “In us too, all that 
we call person and persona’, indeed all that we can know or name 
in ourselves at all is Ini': one element in the whole. Beneath 
it lies even in us, that wholly other whose profundity impenetrable 
to any concept can yet be grasped in the luminous self-feeling 
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by one who has experience of the deeper life ” (Ibid). While the 
real is utterly transcendent to the empirical individual, it is 
immanent in the ultimate part of our nature. God’s revelation 
and man’s contemplation are two aspects of one and the same 
experience. The Beyond is the Within. Brahman is Atman. 
It is reality, spirit and freedom of delight, sat, cit, and ananda. 

The Hindu thinkers are not content with postulating a God 
who is not related to humanity, who is merely the beyond, so 
far as the empirical world is concerned. From the beginnings 
of Hindu history attempts are made to bring God closer to the 
needs of man. We regard the ultimate Reality as the Highest 
Person, as the supreme Personality, as the Father of us all ready to 
respond to the needs of humanity. So, the Vaishnava thinkers 
and the Saiva Siddhantins make of Him, knowledge that will 
enlighten the ignorant, strength for the weak, patience for the 
guilty, mercy for the sufferer, comfort for the comfortless.' 
We have thus accounts of the ultimate Reality as both Absolute 
and God, Brahman and Isvara. Only, those who accept the 
view of the Supreme as personality admit that the unscarchable- 
ness of God cannot be measured by our feeble conceptions. 
They confess that there is an overplus of reality beyond the 
personal being. 

It is wrong to assume that the Supreme is either the Abso- 
lute or God. It is both the Absolute and God. The impersonal 
and the personal conceptions are not to be regarded as rival 
claimants to an exclusive truth, they are aspects of an all 
inclusive truth, fragments of a single comprehensive pattern. 
The Absolute exists in itself as well as in relation to us. 

A religion that is based on the central truth of a comprehen- 
sive universal spirit cannot support an inflexible dogmatism. It 
is bound to promote an attitude of toleration, not as a matter 
of policy or expediency but as a principle of philosophy and 
religion. Hinduism does not say that truth does not matter. 
It warns us that each of us should be modest enough to realise 
that we may perhaps be mistaken in our views and what others 

'Jnanam ajnanam, sakti asaktanam, ksama saparadhanani, kripa duhkbinani, 
vatsalyum sa dosanam, silam mandanam, arjavam kutilanatn, sauhardam dusta- 
hrdayanam, mardavam vislesabhirunam, saulabhyam drastumasavatain. 
ltt*iv>atrayam p. 95, Ch. S. S. 
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hold with equal sincerity is not a matter for ridicule. Besides, 
God is not small and partial or remote and ineffable. He is 
not the God of Israel or the Father of the Christians, but the 
crown and fulfilment of you and me, all men and all women, 
of life and death, of joy and sorrow. If we leave aside the 
credal doctrines and technical formulations and realise that no 
outward form can wholly contain the inward reality, we shall 
discover the truth of St. Paul’s great saying. “As many as 
are led by the spirit of God, these are the sons of God.” In 
the great crises of life our differences look petty and unworthy. 
All of us have the same urge towards something of permanent 
worth, the same sense of awe and fascination before the mystery 
that lies beyond and within the cosmos, the same passion for 
love and joy, peace and fortitude. If we judge the saving 
power of truth from its empirical effects, we see how every form 
of worship and belief has a strange power which enables us to 
escape from our littleness and become radiant with a happiness 
that is not of this w'orld, that transforms unhappy dens into 
beautiful homes and converts men and women of easy morals into 
suffering servants of God. Truth even though slight and partial 
saves us from great calamity. All truth is God’s truth. Anyone 
who is acquainted with the story of Hinduism will bear witness 
to the fact that from the time of Nachiketas and Buddha down 
to Ramakrishna and Gandhi the faith has produced saints who 
are a challenge to the world. An appreciation of the beautiful 
results produced by the different religions will promote charity 
and understanding. Trying to impose one’s opinions on others 
is neither so exciting nor so fruitful as joining hands in an 
adventure after a result much larger than we know. Truth will 
prevail and does not require our propaganda. The function 
of a religious teacher is only to assist the soul’s natural movement 
towards light. The longing for an ideal life may be hidden 
deep, overlaid, distorted, misunderstood, illexpressed but it is 
there and is never wholly lacking. It is man’s birth right 
which he cannot barter away or squander. We have to reckon 
with it and build on its ba.sis. It does not matter what concep- 
tion of God we adopt so long as we keep up a perpetual 
search after truth, A man’s religion is something integral to 
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his nature. It is like a limb which grows from him, grows 
on him and grows out of him and it must be there all the time. 
Any religious reform has to proceed on the basis of the accep- 
tance of this fact. The significance of the great prayer of gayatri 
is nothing else than an insistence on the spirit of acceptance and 
adventure in the matter of religious life. We pray to God as 
eternal truth to enlighten us, to enable us to grasp the truth 
of things better and better. There is no finality in this 
process of understanding, not at any rate on earth. Religious 
life lives only so long as it is cultivated. 

The great wrong or that which we can call the sin of 
idolatry, is to acquiesce in anything less than the highest open 
to us. Religion is not so much faith in the highest as faith 
in the highest one can reach. Whatever be the level of our 
understanding, we must exert to transcend it. We must perpetu- 
ally strive to lift up our eyes to the highest conception of 
God possible for us and our generation. The greatest gift of 
life is the dream of a higher life. Self-complacency is a major 
vice. 

I may here refer to a very familiar criticism that the Hindu 
conception of God is pantheistic. I do not know whether this 
charge is to be taken as a criticism or a compliment. I am 
sure that all intelligent men to whatever religious denomina- 
tions they may belong have finished with a God who acts 
spasmodically on the world from without, interfering with it 
only when it goes wrong, breaking his own laws by miracles 
and special providence, a God who is used by us to fill up the 
gaps in our knowledge. We are obliged to look upon the 
vast creative process as the expression of God’s spiritual energy. 
Behind the terror and the tragedy as well as the wonder and 
the joy of the world there is a love that is wise and austere, 
patient and suffering. Any other view reveals a blindness to 
the scale and proportion of reality. If pantheism means that 
there is nothing in the world which is not inspired or permit- 
ted by God, then the Hindu faith is pantheistic. It does not 
recogni.se a place like hell. If hell is a reality and is a place 
where God is not, then it means that God is not omnipresent. 
If anywhere God is necessary, it is in hell that He is most 
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needed. God is in hell though He is lonely there. But the 
Hindu faith is not pantheistic in the sense of regarding all 
aspects of the universe as equally divine. Elias Hicks said “A 
blade of grass is as much incarnation of God as Jesus the 
Christ”. While such a proposition is admitted as revealing the 
transcendental truth of things, that one being, one life is the 
essence of it all, yet the Hindu faith evaluates the mani- 
festations of God as higher and lower. The Upanishads 
declare that matter is a lower expression of God than life, 
life is a lower one than mind, mind than intelligence, 
intelligence than the delight of God. Even Samkara who is 
generally credited with a crude pantheism admits that in the 
empirical universe we have differences of rank and worth. He 
says “ ckasyapi kiiUisthasya cittataratamyat jnanaisvaryanam 
ahhivyaktih pareita parena bhuyasi bhavati." 

On this view it follows that the distinction between good 
and evil is not an absolute one. All conflict is between higher 
and lower, superior and inferior. Even the worst forms of evil 
are not utterly undivine. Many of us believe that all white is snow 
white and all black is lamp black. But in the actual world it is 
all grey or brown, more whitish or less whitish but not comple- 
tely white or completely black. When we are confronted by 
what the world regards as evil it is tiot necessary to get upset. 
The best way to deal with our opponent is to believe in him. If 
we understand his history and background, his heredity and 
temperament w'e can realise why he happens to possess an 
opinion he holds or do a thing he does. 'Fhe one prayer which 
is more necessary than any other is that of one of Galsworthy’s 
characters ” Oh God, give me the powder to understand ” . Cardi- 
nal Mericier’s confession that we are all criininals but for the 
absence of sufficient temptation, is well w'orth remembering. 
The Hindu scriptures insist on preserving an attitude of equani- 
mity or serenity which the tragedies of the world do not disturb. 
In a sprit of understanding justice w'hich is much larger than an 
attitude of patronising pity or condescending charity we have 
to accept the sinner and love him in his weakness and help him 
get out of it by sympathetic assistance. If there is anything 
which may be regarded as intrinsically evil it is a sprit of self-satis- 
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faction. It is mere acceptance without the supplement of adven- 
ture. Adventurous life is the only one worthy of a human being. 
A striving sinner is in a sense better than a satisfied sage. The 
one sin for which there is no forgiveness is the sin against the 
spirit in us. It is to know the highest and yet turn away from it. 
It is to know the light and yet revel in darkness. What we call 
evil is clinging to an earlier stage of development when the 
bulk of humanity has advanced to a higher. Evil in this sense is the 
survival of habits and tendencies belonging to a lower stage. 

On this view it follows that so long as there are unredeemed 
individuals the work of the cosmos is not finished. Those who 
have attained to a harmony within themselves arc said to be 
saved though no one can be really saved until the whole world 
is saved. The presence of error and imperfection, is a challenge 
to those better placed. When the question is asked as to why 
sages like Apantaratamas, Narada, Bhrigu etc., are working 
for the world while liberated, the answer is given that they will 
have to fulfill their functions in the economy of the world until 
the cosmic process terminates, which will be only when sarva- 
mukti or redemption of all arises. The Hindu has faith in corpo- 
rate liberation or salvation in togetherness. 

I have raised many questions and have not touched on many 
central phases of the Hindu faith. I hope in the hours which 
will be prescribed by the Chairman you will offer me several 
suggestions and I shall be glad to meet them to the best of my 
ability. Some of the ideas which I have set forth seem to 
possess a larger bearing and value. 'I'o the closer intermingling 
of races and religions which is taking place, the Hindu mind 
has some contributions to make. 1 believe the unity for which 
we are striving is a unity of spirit and not of creed or dogma. 
It does not mean that wc shall all speak the same tongue or 
profess the same creed. We shall accept a universal spirit as 
the animating urge of the cosmic process, and permit each 
individual and group to realise its highest possibilities. The 
faith of the future is bound up with co-operation not identifi- 
cation, witJi accommodation to fellow-mcn, not rigid regimen- 
tation of all, with toleration, not absolutism. 

Calcui TV. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 



THE VICISSITUDES OF THE STATE. 

HI. 

THE MEDIAEVAL ECLIPSE 

By M. RUTHNASWAMY, M.A., (Cantab) Barrister-at-Law. 

It was not only the idea of the large imperial State but the 
very idea of the State that perished with the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. In the so-called Dark ages the State itself seems to have 
disappeared. It was nowhere to be found. The fall and dis- 
appearance of the Roman Empire created a void which came to 
be filled not by another State but by another institution. Chris- 
tianity had brought into existence an organisation which was to 
rival and displace the State, Representative Romans like Tacitus 
and Pliny had called Christianity an cxitiabilis mperstitio which 
promoted hatred of the human race ix., the Roman Empire, and 
refused worsliip to the emperor and the other gods of the State. 
They had been shrewd enough to see that in two or three of 
the fundamental utterances of its Founder it had claimed alle- 
giance to one half and that the better half of man. Adopting 
some of the institutional features of the Roman State, for which 
purpose it would seem Christianity went to Rome, Christianity 
took unto itself an organisation which stood it in good stead in 
the storm and stress that in common with the Roman State it had 
to face. This adopted organisation served not only the Church 
but the successors and beneficiaries of the Roman State. It was 
the Roman Bishops, not the Roman Magistrates, that faced the 
barbarian and broke the terror of his invasions. The bishops not 
only saved but governed the Roman populations. They adminis- 
tered law and organised order. They kept the pass of political 
life. They were the political executors of the Roman Empire. 

2 
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Inheriting its burden, they did its duty. The State had fled from 
the scene of its disasters. Other institutions reigned in its stead. 
No one seemed even to regret the passing of the State. It could 
not have fallen lower than that. In earlier times the State had 
been treated with indifference, with contempt or with hatred. 
But in the case of the peoples of the ancient world outside Rome 
there had been no falling off in esteem they had known no 
better. But the poignancy of the situation after the fall of the 
Roman Empire was that the State had seen better days when 
it had strode the world like a Colossus. But now there was none 
so poor as to do it reverence— nay even to think of it as a memory. 
The State had fallen so low that men forgot that the State had been. 

During the long-drawn agony of the period rightly called the 
Dark Ages that lasted from about 400 to 900 A.D. when the State 
was under a cloud, it was no wonder that men spoke harshly of it 
when they did not ignore it. At a time when the State had 
turned tail and fled and had abdicated its functions, is it strange 
that men spoke contemptuously of it ? St. Augustine had only 
echoed the sentiments of the common people of the Roman world 
when he asked them to turn their back upon the secular State 
and pin their faith on the city of God which was the Church. 
Modern men have lifted their eyebrows in surprise at the scornful 
things uttered by mediaeval Churchmen against the State. 
Gregory VII, like St. Augustine before him, attributed the origin 
of the State to sin and proclaimed the inferiority of the State to 
the Church, although it must be remembered that these Church- 
men, apart and away from controversy, enunciate the view that 
the State is a natural and normal institution. ' Even such late 
mediaevalists as Gerson and Dante would call the State a 
dominium peccati occasione introductum ; and a “ remedium contra 
infirmitatem peccati." But we must remember that the State as 
the mediaeval Popes and saints knew it was not much to look at. 
The greatest State they had heard of had proved false to the 
people and had failed to perform the most elementary duties. 

* See for .-Vugustinc his letter to Marccllinus where he calk the State “ nnjlti- 
tudo hoininum in quoddam vinculum redacta concordia. Epistles of Augustine. 

For Gregory see Letters quoted in Carlyle '-Mt-*diaeval Political Theory 
Vol. IIL 
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The peddling attempts made by barbarians like the Ostrogoths or 
the Merovingians or the Visigoths to found strong and stable 
States on the ruins of the Roman Empire could not but rouse the 
pity of men who had learnt the Roman trick of organisation and 
could teach the barbarian chiefs to govern if only they would 
learn. It was not the Cliilperics and the Charles the Fats of the 
early middle ages that could have raised the State from the low 
esteem into which it had fallen. It was not the kings and 
emperors struggling against a powerful feudal nobility that could 
have wrung respect from the Popes who were used to exact a more 
complete obedience and enjoin a stricter discipline upon their 
subjects than was ever dreamt of by their rivals. What a picture 
of orderly and efficient government the Church must have 
presented with its well-articulated heirarchical organisation, its 
magistral canon law, its splendid administrative discipline to eyes 
wearied with the confusion and squalor of secular government ? 
Contrast the picture of that with the picture of the divided and 
broken-up authority, the jungle of the Leges Barbarorumy the 
fitful obedience, the state of nature of the feudal State, and one can 
understand, if one may not approve of, the cavalier treatment of 
the State in theory and practice by the Church. How can we 
blame Gregory VII for asserting the supremacy of the Church 
over the State when he saw the State represented by Feudalism 
that wanted to bring the Church also within its stranglehold ? 

The mediaeval State was no doubt in some measure a free 
State. The middle age was an age of liberties and immunities. 
The Church, the feudal nobility, the Corporations were all 
liberties and immunities. The middle ages were the golden age of 
Corporations. 'Fhe mediaeval State was a Liberty Hall. But for 
that very reason perhaps it was not a State to be respected. The 
strong Kings of France and the powerful Emperors of Germany no 
doubt inspired a Gregory VII or an Innocent III with hatred. 
But that was because these kings and emperors aimed at under- 
mining the authority of the one institution that was keeping 
Europe above u ater. If the Po|H‘s wanted to keep the State down 
aifd disposed of it in the famous simile of the two swords or in 
the analogy of the Sun and the Moon who can blame them? 
Certainly not the admirers of the Kings who knew not how to 
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save Europe from the anarchy of feudalism or how to build well- 
obeyed States. It is true the State in the middle ages was forced 
to go to Canossa more than once. But can the mediaeval Church 
and, Churchmen be blamed for it ? 

It was only when from the 12th century onwards strong 
Kings appeared on the stage of European history, organising 
strong and well-obeyed governments, unifying law and domi- 
nating feudalism that the State began to raise its head and 
began to be respected. It was as the secular State became 
strong under the aegis of a Louis the Saint or a Frederick 
Barharosa or a Henry II that the attitude of the mediaeval 
theorists began to improve. William the Conqueror had shown 
European Kings how it was possible to build up a strong 
centralised administration and crush feudalism. No one can 
exaggerate the service rendered to the State by Louis IX who 
proved how it was possible to be a saint and ruler of men, 
and who consecrated the State by his saintliness and streng- 
thened it by his rule. The Holy Roman Empire, if it did not 
give Germany a strong government at least helped to advance 
the civilization and culture of Central Europe. The fires of 
civilization a id culture w'hich had been tended in the city-states 
of Italy that had kept undimmed the Greek traditions burnt 
bright in the 13th and I4th centuries. All these causes and forces 
working at or about the same time succeeded in rehabilitating 
the State. We may detect a new note in the political thought of 
the 13th and 14th centuries. It was not merely in the party 
pamphlets of an Occam or a Marsilio of Padua that we may find 
this change of attitude. In the architectonic treatise of St. 
Thomas Aquinas a place is found for a study of the State. And 
the Aristotelian tradition of the State as a necessary, natural and 
therefore, divine institution is recovered and restated for the 
middle ages. Not sin but God-given instincts are the origin of 
the State, according to Aquinas. St. 'I'homas would follow St. 
Paul in deriving the power of the State as alt powers from God 
but recognizes that “dominium et praclatitia introducta sunt 
ex jure divino.” The independence of the State in thought 
and action is vindicated. The State has come to its own once 
more. Mediaeval theology which had once covered it with 
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contumely now blesses it. Politics is admitted into the comity of 
sciences. The State and the Church are reconciled not only in 
Aquinas but in Dante. It looked as if they would march hand 
in hand for the progress of civilization and humanity. But the 
fair prospect thus illuminated by the names Of two of the greatest 
men of the Middle Ages became clouded as soon as it appeared 
to allure the imagination and hopes of man. 

It was one of the tragedies of the last period of the middle 
ages that the union and the expansion of the State and the 
Chureh as adumbrated by an Aquinas or a Dante did not last 
long and in fact was converted into suspicion and hatred. One 
cause of this unfortunate turn of events was that the essential 
condition of equality between State and Church as the only 
possible bond of union between the two high and contracting 
powers did not exist. The State which had begun to be respected 
by the Church in the 13th century immediately set about paying 
off old scores and decided to lord it over the Church in the 
fourteenth. The Shame of Avignon was not a personal affront 
to Boniface VllI but a blow directed against the prestige of the 
Papacy. When Nogaret put Boniface VIII into prison the Law 
of Rome triumphed over the Church of Rome. The centralised 
State put the independent Church out of action. The supremacy 
of the Church was countered by the supremacy of the State. And 
it is one of the ironies of history that the absolute theories of 
authority of Roman huv which had been pressed by Roman 
Theologians and Popes into the service of the Church and taught 
in the famous schools of law like Bologne served in the hands 
of the Frederics and the Philips of Europe to pull down the 
authority of that very Church. Long before Henry VIII Parlia- 
ments had passed Statutes of Praemunire and Provisions which 
certainly interfered with the undoubted rights of the Church in 
regard to its own government and which would not have been 
tolerated by a Gregory Vll or an Innocent 111. The Emperor 
Sigisnuind’s intrigues in the I5th century in favour of conciliar 
government were not altogetlier governed by principle but was 
animated by the hope of reducing the powers of the old enemy 
of the Empire. The Church itself drifted into decay. The spirit 
of recovery seemed to have gone from her. She was no more the 
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proud protector of Europe. The failure of the Crusades marked 
the decay of Papal power. The Crusades marked not only the 
fall of the Church but the rise of the State for they contributed 
to the extinction of the feudal nobility which indeed had organised 
and manned them with no help from the Kings. The Babylonic 
captivity and the Greek schism had diminished the prestige of 
the Papacy. The Church was withdrawing from the stage of 
European history upon which it had played no mean part. The 
State emerged from the eclipse caused by the Church coming 
between it and the world. 

Madras. M. RUTHNASWAMY. 



THE INDIAN STATES AND OUR 
NATIONAL SOLIDARITY. 

By PROFESSOR K. T. SHAH. 

The problem of the Indian States in the national polity of India 
is attracting, quite naturally, a considerable and growing attention 
from the thinkers and publicists of India. The attention and 
concern are, however, of recent origin, at least in their present 
intensity ; for in the very recent past, the leaders and spokesmen 
of Indian public opinion used to avoid, as of set purpose and 
definite policy, any concern with the Indian States, their problems, 
or possibilities in an Indian national polity. Even the National 
Congress had definitely excluded the problems relating to the 
peoples or governments of the Indian States from its purview. 
The reasons for this change of attitude are not far to seek. It may 
be that the more superficial and fleeting influences, such as the 
growing frequency with which distinguished British Indian lawyers 
and statesmen are being consulted or employed in the Indian 
States, may have been the immediate cause of particular indi- 
viduals of national eminence and authority getting to be interested 
in the concerns of the Indian States, viewed in the framework 
of the Indian nation as a whole. Their interest and solicitude 
inevitably came to be reflected in a growing trend of opinion in 
British India towards a better understanding of the case for the 
States. But deeper than this is the growing consciousness, on 
either side of the border-line between British India and the 
Indian States, of the fundamental unity of the Indian peoples, 
irrespective of the accidents of history and politics. Our differences 
are seeming and superficial, though varied and numerous; our 
unity— integrity -is fundamental, and therefore lies concealed at 
bottom. A few of the Princes, or some of their advisers, may 
have felt, at times, an irritation against the treatment the Princes 
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as a body receive in the Indian press; and, in the moment of 
irritation, they or some of them— may have considered the possi- 
bility of markinR their difference from the rest of India by some- 
thing more concrete and definite than the mere weight of Treaties, 
or the force of precedent and convention. But, the moment of 
irritation once passed, the more far-sighted among the Princes 
seem to have realised it as elcarly as the Indian statesmen that they 
cannot permanently exclude themselves or their States from the 
concerns of India as a whole, whether by their own act and choice, 
or by outside influences. Hence the growth of the phenomenon, 
which has set the best brains in India thinking of the possible 
ways and means for reconciling and harmonising the seeming 
divergence between the interests of British India and the Indian 
States. For, without an agreement manifesting the underlying 
unity, there will be no solution of our seeming difficulties and 
divergence of interests. 

The nature of the problem that confronts the nation-builder 
in India to-day in this regard is commonly misconceived, to the 
immense injury of the issues at stake. Because the Princes arc 
inclined, with rare exceptions, to represent themselves as embody- 
ing the entire States they rule over, it has become customary to 
consider the problem as if it lay in nationalising the Treaty rights 
and obligations of the States these Princes claim to embody and 
represent. Even such a shrewd jurist as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
seems, in his Indian Constitutional Problems, to be labouring 
under this misapprehension, or at least confusion of ideas. He is, 
indeed, quite clear and categoric in the statement and belief: 
“ None of us would venture to say that the day of the Indian 
States is past ” ; and thereby effectively administers the i:oup dc 
grace to the frightful bogey conjured up by interested outsiders 
before the Indian Princes, as to the intentions of Nationalist India 
in their behalf. But Sir Sivaswamy Iyer and people of his school 
of thought need to have a broader outlook, —a more truly liberal 
conception of the problem of the Indian States,- than seems 
evident from the work already mentioned. Even if we concede 
the Princes, qua Princes, to constitute one ingredient of the 
problen', there are other constituents equally important, which 
cannot be ignored. The Government of India, representing 
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the whole of British India, and embodying the national idea, is an 
element in the problem, just as much as the States, as states, and as 
distinguished from the Ruling Prince of each state. The collective 
viewpoint of these two is further complicated by the peoples each 
of them is supposed to represent. An artificial growth of later 
days seems to have created the belief in some places of a divergence 
of interests, not only between the Government of India and of 
the States, but also between the people of British India and their 
fellows in the Indian States. For a successful, satisfactory, gener- 
ally acceptable solution of the problem of the Indian States, it is 
indispensable to consider the position of all these several elements 
or ingredients, to reconcile, wherever necessary, their divergent 
or conflicting interests; and to fashion from these a compact, 
consistent whole, that embodies the full strength of each consti- 
tuent, and the weakness of none. 

In the attainment of this consummation, the first difficulty 
seems to be created by the Treaties, Sanads, and other engage- 
ments subsisting between the several governments, and the body 
of case-law that has grown up around these Treaties, and from 
their interpretation, from time to time. The Treaties are, of 
course, not uniform as between the several States; and their 
interpretation is still less uniform. The only uniformity, if it 
can be called by that name, is that induced by the sameness of 
the judge in each case of dispute, who is also a party to each 
such dispute, or at least a very intimately interested entity. 
One thing, however, about these Treaties and engagements may 
be safely declared to be uniform ; and that is, that they all 
have been concluded between the several Indian States and the 
Government of India, however that Government may have 
been constituted from time to time, and by whomsoever it may 
have been represented. In individual cases, and at times, parti- 
cular States have been governed by minors, or women, or Regent 
ministers on behalf of minor or dispossessed Princes; in one 
or two cases, a Treaty has actually been concluded between the 
representative of the British Government and those of the people 
of the particular State. But these Regents, or popular represen- 
tatives, were also negotiating on behalf of the government of 
the State concerned, whether the one actually in existence, 
3 
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or an alternative in contemplation. In so far as these Treaties 
have been confirmed and respected as those concluded directly 
between the Ruling Prince and the Govcrment of India, it is 
safe to hold that all Treaties, and engagements in the nature of 
treaties, are us between the Indian Government and the Indian 
States. The suggestion, therefore, made in certain quarters, 
and voicing an apprehension of certain Princes as regards the 
menace to themselves from the progress of political awakening 
in British India, that these Treaties be regarded as having been 
made between the King-Emperor of India, the nominal Sovereign 
of the British Empire, and the Indian Princes, may be dismissed 
as utterly irrelevant and unspeakably mischievous. The mere 
fact that the bead of the Indian Government, the Governor- 
General, is also called the Viceroy of the King-Emperor and 
that the Treaties arc made and diplomatic intercourse conducted 
between the Viceroy and the Indian Princes, is no reason to 
hold that in the event of the Indian constitution being so radically 
modified as to make the people of India a self-governing nation, 
in name as well as in fact, the Indian Princes would not consider 
themselves bound by the Treaties they have concluded with the 
present British Government of India. The raison d'etre of such 
an apprehension, and of the consequent attitude of suspicion and 
distrust on the par*- of some of the Princes is to be found in the 
suggestion, astutely placed before the Princes, that the leaders of 
self-government in India would constitutionally and tempera- 
mentally be incapable of respecting the rights and dignities of 
such an absurd anachronism as the Indian Princedom. But, as 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer has well observed 

‘‘Whatever encroachments on their ii}i;hts and privileges 
there may have been in the past, have been made, not hy 
the people of liritish India^ or any government responsible 
to them, but by the irresponsible and bureaucratic govern- 
ment of India.” (Italics ours) 

Without any undue flight of fancy, one might trace the 
handiwork of that body which also insidiously inspires and quietly 
circulates libels and misunderstandings of the type here instanced. 
Apart from this secret, almost unspoken, iiii.sapprehcnsion, there 
seems to be no reason why the spokesmen or advocates and 
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advisers of the Indian Princes should raise this phantom for 
bewildcrini; those concerning themselves, in all good faith, with 
the solution of a most complex and difficult problem. The 
same eminent authority has also disposed of the legal or consti- 
tutional point involved in this suggestion, of holding the exist- 
ing Treaties and engagements to be between the Indian Princes 
and the present British Government of India; and no other, 
in a way that cannot be bettered:-- 

“ The theory of a vinculum juris between the Indian States 
or Princes and British Sovereign, otherwise than in his 
capacity of Sovereign of British India, has no basis in consti- 
tutional law. It is, of course, quite possible to distinguish 
between the Viceroy as representative of the British Crown 
and of I he Imperial Government, and the (Jovernor-General 
as the executive head of the Government of British India. . 

.... Such a distinction is not unknown to constitutional 
law ; but as regards the question with whom the Indian 
Princes have entered into treaties, it is not correct to 
say that the treaties were entered into with the Crown, 
irrespective of the sovereignty of British India*’ 

On the political or practical side of the question, it is equally 
unwise, not to say impossible,— for the Princes of India to con- 

sider themselves as a caste, or an order, or an estate of the realm, 
apart from the rest of the people of India. Not only are the 
people of India economically and socially one, woven together into 
an indissoluble union by centuries of community of life and 
interests; the Princes cannot transport themselves, their states and 
peoples, their interests and concerns, bodily outside India, however 
much they, or some of them, might be dreading the contagion of 
theonrushing tideof democracy - social as well as political— spread- 
ing far and wide in the immemorial East. A purse-proud plutocrat 
of Bombay, who habitually speaks of the Nationalist publicists, 
poorer than himself as beggars, has such an intense class consci- 
ousness that it once led him to declare that, in the event of the 
socialist tendencies of the day materialising in the 'staple industry 
of Bombay or against its monied magnates, through the medium of 
taxation, he would take himself and his belongings to his native 
place of Surat. He was assured, however, that when the socialist in 
India becomes strong enough to attack the great capitalist 
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stronghold of Bombay, he may be sure the minor forts like Surat 
would have long since surrendered at discretion. The same 
rejoinder may be made to the Princes who seek to bluff nationalist 
or democratic India by threats of keeping themselves entirely 
aloof from Indian political developments. It simply cannot be 
done. The Princes, moreover, must be under no delusion as to 
the attitude of the leading British publicists and statesmen 
as regards their claims and pretensions. Lord Reading’s classic 
letter to the Nizam ought to act as a standing warning to the 
Princes for all time to conic, at least as long as the irresponsible 
and bureaucratic British Government of to-day endures in India. 
If the British people are impatient of the interference,— very 
restricted, as it is,— of their own hereditary aristocracy in their 
own local problems ; if they are ceasing rapidly to look upon the 
survivals of this aristocracy with anything like respect, how can 
they logically and reasonably support the invidious and obsolete- 
contentions of the Indian prototypes of the same aristocratic 
principle? True, in politics we do not always find impeccable 
consistency! True, likewise, that the gold of the Princes may 
have succeeded in inducing in certain influential quarters of the 
English political world a degree of corruption which may have 
its own undesirable reaction on the public life of Britain herself ; 
but which for the moment operates with impunity for the benefit 
of the corrupters. But that is no reason to forget the basic facts 
and ideas affecting this particular problem : that the political 
education of the Western people is fundamentally against the 
aristocratic or hereditary principle in the actual concerns of 
government; that, though in regard to India, there may seem to 
be, for a while, a relaxation of the prevailing tendency, in the long 
run the force of training and tradition will reassert itself and 
undo all the achievements of corruption and bribery ; that even 
in the process of such corruption, the Princes must beware the 
nemesis of a Labour regime in Britain, and particularly the 
demands for the Labour Party funds. We have known, indeed, 
the Labour party denying its principles before now, when it came 
to a question of Indian administration or government; and we 
may witness the same phenomenon once again in favour of the 
Princes. But it is impossible to believe that the unnatural 
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alliance will be or can be eternally maintained. The Princes of 
India stand to gain much more from a proper understanding 
with the peoples of India than any party or politician in Britain, 
who are more likely to take their money, and yet spoil their 
case than the present. 

The sine qua non, however, of a satisfactory understanding, 
between the Indian Princes and the leaders of the nationalist 
sentiment in India, is the necessity for the Princes always to 
remember that they are where they are, because they represent 
considerable numbers of human beings. The Princes, if they 
mean to attain to a satisfactory solution, must sink their own 
personal aspect of the question into the only acceptable aspect 
of an understanding between two peoples through their respective 
representatives. There must be made a distinction between the 
claims of the Princes personally, and of their States as states, 
representing thousands or even millions of human beings. The 
demand of Sir M. Viswesvaraya, as President of the States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, for a speedy introduction of the principle of responsi- 
bility in the State Governments is by no means an isolated or 
illconsidered suggestion. The unhesitating support of the Indian 
States’ people would be had to any understanding and solution 
that may be arrived at, if only the rulers of these States would 
remember that they are living now in the twentieth century, when 
the days of absolute personal rule are no more and that their 
greatest strength and safety lies in an alliance first with their own 
people and next with the people of British India. 

The principle of responsible government may, indeed, be not 
quite easy to give effect to in every.State Government. With the 
exception of at most a score of the leading states, the population as 
well as the resources of by far the large majority of States 
would make the working of responsible government through 
representative institutions impracticable not to say burdensome. 
That, however, is no reason to question the efficacy as well as 
the necessity of this step. What cannot be accomplished in each 
individual State, working by itself, may yet be accomplished 
in a confederation or combination of States, established speci- 
fically for certain reasons and purposes of administrative conveni- 
ence and governmental expediency. The principle of regroup- 
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ing the peoples and the territories of India, with a better 
eye to cultural affinity among the members of a given 
geographical or political division than has been the case in the 
provinces and States now existing in this country needs to be 
studied far more carefully, and given effect to as much in the 
States as in the British provinces. The process may take radically 
different shapes in either of these two main divisions. While 
many of the existing provinces might be considered too anomalous 
and incongruous to be maintained as they are ; and while they 
may consequently need to be split up into smaller but more 
homogeneous units in the case of the States, on the contrary, 
we may have to arrive at some working combinations for a 
definite purpose, that may somewhat vaguely be expressed by the 
term “ Provincial Autonomy ”. Such combinations among the 
smaller States may also help to solve another difficulty of the 
present position, which seems to have needlessly baffled such 
profound student of the problem as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer. The 
varieties of the size and importance of the several States, as they 
exist to-day, make it at first sight impossible to bring them to- 
gether into any common institution of a national importance, like 
a Chamber of Princes. It depends, ineed, a great deal on the 
constitution and the functions of such a body, as to whether or 
not we can assimilat.; the existing Indian Principalities in such a 
scheme: as also upon the division of functions between the 
central and the local governing units. But one difficulty, at least, 
of this problem, in this particular behalf would be removed, could 
we but possibly induce the majority of the smaller Indian States, 
such as those that make up the peninsula of Kathiawar or the 
States of Central India and Rajputna, to make working combina- 
tions among themselves, or even with the neighbouring British 
Indian territories. The British provinces regrouped, as suggested 
above would also be more comparable with the adjoining States, 
or a majority of them, than is the case to-day. And the compara- 
bility would l>e very much enhanced if the smaller States, say 
those with a population below one hundred thousand .souls, 
combine among themselves to form a federal unit of a prescribed 
standard. The latter needs also to be seriously considered, and 
carefully defined. Except in the case of a few large, cosmopolitan 
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cities, a standard unit for proper federating of, say, 1,000,000 souls, 
would be not at all impracticable, provinces and States with 
more than this strength of population being acccorded representa- 
tion in the national federal institutions pro rata. 

This is only a suggestion, which, however, demands careful 
consideration if it is at all to do any good. It will help to 
remedy many incidental difficulties, of which the man-in-the- 
street has hardly any conception to-day. For instance, many an 
important State has its own tributories, or feudatories, or 
cadets ; not a few of whom have received some sort of a direct 
guarantee from the Indian Government while the States are 
eager to definitise their relations with the Government of 
India, they arc more than lukewarm as regards the similar 
claims put forth against these principal States by their own 
feudatories, tributories, cadets etc., not to speak of the growing 
consciousness of their civic rights among the the States’ people 
as welt. In many States ruled by an intelligent despot, the 
tendency is only too clearly visible to emulate Richelieu and 
Mazarin in another country and in a distant century, so as to 
enervate and undermine the great feudatories with a view 
to their eventual absorption in the State. This policy may 
have its justification from the point of view of the principal Prince 
concerned in such cases. Nor is it utterly without its signifi- 
cance to the general question of the national solidarity of the 
Indian people. For my own part, 1 cannot persuade myself 
that there is any room to-day in India for the Princes to form 
by themselves a distinct caste, or order, or estate of the realm, 
with separate personal privileges and immunities. Much less is 
such a concession possible for the minor Princes and smaller 
feudatories. All that we can concede to-day with any hope of 
some permanence, is the recognition of the several States, or 
their standard combinations, as equal partners in the national life 
and government; and, as such, their proportionate represent- 
ation in all our federal or national institutions. In these, the 
smaller Princes and feudatories may find a place and a voice not 
utterly out of proportion to their real importance; and for that 
reason alone, if for nothing else, the suggestion made above 
needs to be examined, simultaneously as regards the States and 
the British Indian provinces. 
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The only question, which, thus, remains to be considered, is 
the design of such federal, national, institutions, and such a scheme 
of general federalism, as would ensure to each constituent part 
of the federation its due place and importance. The distinctive 
feature of a federation is the distribution of sovereignty, or at 
least the functions of government, between the central federal 
authority and its constituents; but this must depend in a great 
measure on the force of tradition as well as on the degree of 
intensity urging a people towards federation. We would be 
doing no violence to the accepted facts of the Indian situation 
to-day, if we premise that the future development of India must 
be, will have to be, on the lines of federalism. Assuming this, we 
must leave it to the experts specially appointed for the purpose to 
chalk out a definite scheme of division of functions between the 
federal and local bodies, which would do full justice to the need 
for federation, and yet ensure a free play to the growing con- 
sciousness for local autonomy. This is not the place in which 
even an outline of such a division could be attempted, even if the 
writer felt himself competent to undertake the task. This much, 
however, may be safely ventured : no division would now be 
satisfactory, which simply ignores the very existenee of the Indian 
States. It is not impossible to assimilate the States in a federal 
polity for India, il the condition already postulated is fulfilled, 
viz., that the States are to be considered and provided for as 
States, and not as Princes in their individual capacity as rulers. 

Assuming, next, that a satisfactory division of functions is 
achieved, the problem only remains as far as the design has to be 
provided of the federal institutions particularly concerned with 
giving effect to the principle of federalism. In the purely local 
concerns, each federated unit would, as a nijitter of course, be left 
undisturbed by the central federal authority. Much of the irri- 
tation felt to-day by the rulers of the Indian States at the constant 
interference by pin-pricks of the British Government of India in 
what they regard as their purely local concerns would by this 
means be automatically avoided. There would in fact be no need 
for such interference. What interference there will be, will take 
place on well-established lines, in full publicity, eliminating almost 
altogether that vicious factor of personal equation which nowadays 
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causes a great deal of ill-feeling between the rulers of Indian 
States and their self-made mentors. The central federal govern- 
ment would, by law be similarly assigned an exclusive sphere 
of purely national concerns, in which it will be guaranteed the 
unquestioned co-operation of the constituent units, since any 
action or policy in respect of these national concerns will, of 
course, be determined upon by common consent, often with stated 
majority. Another source of misunderstanding, this time on the 
part of the central government, will thus be automatically 
removed. A margin of common ground will no doubt remain in 
the best planned federal constitutions ; and, given our traditions 
as well as requirements, that margin threatens to be very consider- 
able in India, -far more so, I venture to opine, than most people 
have any notion of. But even on this common ground, the 
dealings will obtain a measure of smoothness and simplicity, 
merely by the fact of there being constitutional provision or 
precedent, and because of the attendant publicity. Other feder- 
ations, notably the German Reich, have had similar problems of 
their own; and have succeeded in solving them by analogous 
methods. The German Council of State, metamorphosis of the 
old Bundesrath, is not quite a Second Chamber of the national 
Legislature. Its legislative powers are limited to sage advise and 
portentous warnings. But, being composed of the representatives 
of rhe constituent governments in the Reich, it speaks with unique 
authority on all those matters which concern the members of the 
Reich severally. It can hold up legislation, and even propose 
laws, which must be placed before the Reichstag by the Reich 
ministers, even if the latter themselves are not in sympathy with 
the proposals of the Federal Council. If a similar body were 
established in India ; and if its members were recruited from the 
governors and chief ministers of the several states and provinces, 
two each ; if, moreover, representatives of certain special interests, 
or even communities, common to British India and the States, 
were also added to this body, and its authority enhanced by 
the presence in it of the principal federal Ministers, without 
prejudice to the latter’s place in the chief federal legislative 
body, — the utility and serviceability of such a body would become 
extreme. I have tried to outliae, very briefly, such a body in a 
4 
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recent work on the Federal Finance in India, which also considers 
in some detail the vexed question of the economic relations 
between the components of the federation and the central 
authority. Considerations of space compel me to refrain from a 
repetition of that outline in this place. But a glance at the 
suggestions made there would suffice to show that the ideal 
Nationalist India seems to have in view is not likely to be 
defeated for want of practicability in the suggestions made for 
the solution of difficulties already evident. 

Bombay. K. T. SHAH. 



LITERARY JUDGMENTS. 

By S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI. 

The content of literary judgments is subjective, says Mr. Joad;'-' 
it relates not to the work judged of, but to the tastes appealed to 
or the feelings aroused. Since tastes and feelings are notoriously 
personal and variable, judgments based on these cannot claim 
objective validity. That is the conclusion to which Mr. Joad’s 
dialectic leads him, though he seems unwilling to accept it as final. 
For my part I do not accept either the conclusion or the dialectic ; 
for in spite of its apparent clarity, it is obscure in parts, and it is 
certainly not as invulnerable as it looks. 

It would be well to bear in mind to start with that all judg- 
ments, literary and otherwise, are necessarily based on subjective 
re-actions to the objective. The judgment of sourness expresses 
the mode in which our sense of taste is affected by goose-berries; 
the judgment that certain lines of rail are parallel reflects in the 
same manner our mode of perceiving them. In the latter case, 
however, there is this difference ; the lines which at one point appear 
parallel, seems to converge further on ; yet we judge that the lines 
themselves are parallel. The judgment that they seem to converge 
at a distance is subjective, according to Mr. Joad, while the other 
judgment that they are parallel is objective. There is no doubt 
that both of these relate to the lines as they appear, not to them 
as they are in themselves, independently of all experience. The 
difference between the two is in that convergence at a distance 
is a limited experience: it varies with the individual’s position 
in time and place ; the meeting-point seems to shift, as the observer 
moves along and if one could go higher up, the meeting-point 
would seem to be very much further off. In other words, the 

’“The Invalidity of Literary lud^nieiits” by C. E. M. Joad, The New Eeo. 
Vol. I, Part 2, p. 97. 



experience that the lines are parallel is more stable, more objective, 
more universal and hence we conclude that the judgment relating 
thereto is valid, unlike that about their convergence at a distance. 
Both arise out of experience and both reflect experience. But 
where judgment can legitimately claim to be valid, the experience 
reflected is less limited in extent ; it is not barely that of a parti- 
cular person at a given time or place ; it is such as can be shared 
in by others of similar constitution, relatively irrespective of 
time and place. 

Now, this kind of objectivity may well pertain to judgments 
about taste. The sourness of a particular lot of goose-berries may 
be known only to those who eat them, but the judgment of 
sourness would be common at least to all those who ate them. 
If the generality say they arc sweet, we take it there is something 
wrong with the sense of taste of him who found them sour. The 
illustration from taste is, perhaps, slightly deceptive, because of 
the variability of that sensation in different individuals and even 
in the same individual. But colour is in the same position for 
argumentative purposes. “ This cloth is red ” is a judgment of 
the same kind as “ These goose-berries are sour ; ” yet do we not 
claim objectivity for the former ? Do we not say that he who 
does not agree with us is colour-blind ? And have we any other 
means of knowing w ho is colour-blind, he or we, except by the 
consensus of opinion ? There does not thus seem to be any 
difference in principle between a judgment as to colour or taste 
and one as to the parallelism or otherwise of railway lines. The 
apparently greater objectivity of the latter is due possibly to a 
survival of the traditional prejudice about primary qualities. 

Giving up the attempt to distinguish between two types of 
judgment, if we turn to the facts, what do we find? Literary 
judgments are variable, far more variable than judgments about 
facts like railway lines. The source of the variability will be 
apparent on a little reflection. Qualities like shape, size, position, 
colour or taste are relatively simple and the facts judged as 
possessing these qualities are also relatively simple. Hence, their 
appeal to the human intellect is likely to be uniform. But an 
individual does not make the same kind of uniform appeal. He is 
a unity of manifold elements and impulses, a compound of 
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strength and weakness, and what of him appeals or does not 
appeal will vary greatly with the education and temperament of 
the judging public. A man may be praised for his handsome 
personality, admired for his intellectual subtlety, pitied for his 
moral lapses, abhorred for his Machiavellian politics, worshipped 
for his martyrdom, albeit in an unwelcome cause. If all these 
phases could be judged about dispassionately at the same time, 
if they could be given their proper place in a scheme of subordi- 
nation and super-ordination, and if the emotions of the judging 
individual could be trained not to run away with him, then the 
resultant judgment would be objectively valid. But not all these 
conditions can be or are satisfied. We try to approximate to the 
impartial spectator, but rarely get within even measurable distance 
of that attitude. The result is that our judgments are partial. 
And if our judments to-day err on the side of moral Puritanism, 
the tide sets in the contrary direction the next day, and we have 
the exaltation of the intellectual giant despite his lax morals. 
And yet we do not despair of our judgments about personalities; 
we continue to make them, and in so far as we are conscious of 
an ideal, we strive to make them as impartial, as little one sided 
and as universal as possible. 

The difficulty in judgments, literary and artistic, is the same 
as in the case of those about individuals. A work of art is not 
a simple fact like the parallel rails or the sour goose-berry, but 
an expression of individuality. It has as many facets as the phases 
of the author’s personality. The style may be flowing or turgid, 
the sense may be plain or involved, and the ideas may be dreamy 
or drab. Though ordinarily we would discard the turgid and 
the involved and the drab, wc can conceive of circumstances when 
these fail to affect us adversely and we judge them good ; but 
it must be remembered that in so far as we judge, we take them 
to be good only because of some sufficient reason, as, for instance, 
that they are a much-needed antidote to the sqeamishness that is 
a sign of greater moral depravity than loose talk or manners. 
We judge in the light of an ideal ; and that ideal, though perhaps 
broadened and deepened, with the inarch of ages, does not itself 
change. Our ideas of what does or does not contribute to that 
ideal are bound to change, for the ideal is all-comprehensive. 
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while human vision as such is, after all, limited. Thus, at one time, 
the sanctity of the marriage tie was considered indispensable for 
morality ; now, companionate marriage is advocated for the very 
same reason. An ‘obscene’ play was once considered very bad 
for the morals; but now, it is seen (if Judge Lindsey is to be 
believed) that the newer, later generation is unaffected by the 
spectacle of a bedroom on the stage, while the more strictly 
brought-up generation registers all the emotional re-action. 
One more proof that cloistered morality is no morality ! But does 
this prove that all moral judgments are invalid ? No. No more 
does it follow that all literary judgments are invalid. Popularity 
varies from age to age, because of differences of temperament and 
experience which lead us to vary our judgments as to the suitable 
means of attaining the ideal. 

It is, of course, true that books are true only in so far as they 
affect us. But this is so in the case of all objects judged about; 
we cannot judge of them unless they enter into experience actually 
or potentially. It is the railway lines that are seen or can be seen 
which are judged to be parallel. If they are buried in a desert 
island, I cannot judge either that they exist or that they arc 
parallel. They are in no better case than the hypothetical single 
copy of Shakespeare buried on Robinson Crusoe’s island. But 
it may be said that if I were told of the existence of railway lines 
on that island, 1 would judge them to be parallel. So would 1 
judge about Shakespeare’s works too, if told of them, that they must 
be worth looking at, that they arc possible sources of deep satis- 
faction or the reverse. The judgment in this case is indefinite, 
because the literary fact has more individuality than railway 
lines. I can at best say very little more of the rails than that they 
are parallel, made of steel, etc., while of Shakespeare, there will be 
very much more to say, good or bad. The coinplexity of the 
material is at the root of the indefiniteness of the judgment about 
Shakespeare. It must also be remembered that I could not judge 
those railway lines to be parallel except in the light of the prior 
experience of such parallelism. If 1 had any such prior experience 
of Shakespeare, my judment about his works too would b<* far 
more definite; I might rank myself among his admirers and set 
out to recover the solitary copy ; or I might count myself with 
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Shaw and Tolstoy and leave Shakespeare to his merited oblivion. 
But, in any case, the railway lines enjoy no superiority over 
Shakespeare’s works, except in respect of their spurious simplicity. 

The quality and quantity of satisfaction derived from a work 
are without a doubt tests of its worth ; but the difficulty pointed 
out by Mr. Joad is real enough. Garvice satisfies many more 
readers than Shakespeare. And even among those who prefer 
Shakespeare, the argument about the quality of their satisfaction 
seems to be circular. The best literature is that which appeals to 
the best class of reader, and the best class of reader is judged by 
the literature which appeals to him. But is the difficulty so very 
great ? Taking it that Shakespeare and Garvice appeal to different 
classes of readers, it seems difficult to judge of the worth of the 
literature or of the readers. But do not both appeal to the same 
reader very often ? In confessing to such a taste, I have no ambi- 
tion to be ranked a freak. When I feel too tired to work or even 
to seek relaxation, I find that relaxation conies to me with a novel 
of the Garvice type. There is a pre-destined harmony in 
his novels beginning with an incognito, leading through marriage 
and separation to a final reconciliation. One does not think of 
subtlety of characterisation, dramatic deftness, deviations from 
history; one does not stop to moralise, however involuntarily, 
on the width and depth of Shakespeare’s vision : one does not feel 
borne down by the heaviness of the incense burnt through the 
centuries: nor does one feel called upon to acquiesce in or rebut 
traditional mis-conceptions. Garvice is for those occasions (and 
undoubtedly there are many) when we like to live merely in the 
present, unencumbered by the past, and unfretful for the future. 
He is, in other words, for the idle moment. And yet does the 
existence of the idler or of idle moments prove the non-existence 
or invalidity of work? Do wc not rather go back to work with 
an added zest after a period of (sometimes enforced) idleness ? 

The existence of grades of satisfaction would be far more 
clear in the case of authors whose work is not so greatly 
contrasted. Take, for instance, the novels of crime and mystery. 
The characters in almost all of these are types rather than 
personalities— the criminal, the clever, but not clever enough 
police officer, the amateur detective, the detective’s Boswell 
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(or should we say Watson?) and occasionally a girl whom 
Boswell (Watson) marries. They all appeal practically to the 
same mood or the same class of audience. And yet to take 
two popular authors, Austin Freeman and Edgar Wallace, the 
former will always rank higher, for, he traffics less in the 
fortuitous, there is more of science in the detection he works 
up, and the story carries us beyond the bare moment. Would 
any such gradation be possible in the absence of an objective 
standard? And if there is a standard, could we say that our 
literary judgments are invalid ? 

To sum up: it would appear that literary judgments differ 
from other judgments in respect of the complexity of their 
materials, not in respect of their objectivity. All judgments aim 
at objectivity and universality ; but the more complex the mate- 
rial, the larger the number of facets of the norm, in the light of 
which the judgment is made. A failure to comprehend all these 
facets together and in due proportion leads to a failure of objecti- 
vity ; but this is a defect of degree, not of kind, and applies to all 
our judgments of worth and of things which are worth while. 
The simplicity of other judgments is spurious and relatively 
valueless. Our judgments, literary and artistic, in their very 
failure are more valuable, because of their vision of the norm, 
except in the light of which they could not be made at all. 


Madras. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANAN. 



ANCIENT TAMIL CULTURE. 

I. 

By P. r. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR. 

Thk ancient Tamils developed a culture of their own, unassisted 
by any other peoples of the world. This culture is embodied in 
their ancient poetry. Old Tamil poetry, called ‘ the poetry of 
the sages ’ is characterised by the fact that it is totally indigenous ; 
neither in its prosody, nor in its diction, nor again in its subject- 
matter or poetic imagery, does it show the slightest trace of the 
influence of Sanskrit. In the form of the poetry, as in the literary 
conventions that rule it, it is unique. The poems which form the 
earliest strata of Tamil literature, along with those of a little later 
age, when Brahmanas began to compose Tamil poetry and hence 
allusions to Aryan legends, superstitions and religious beliefs 
began to affect the Tamil Mu.se, were gathered into anthologies, 
more than a millennium ago; but we can, by considering the 
internal evidence of the poems, separate the earliest stratum from 
the succeeding one. When we do so, we realize that there was 
a Pre- Aryan stage of Tamil poetry, as there was a Pre-Aryan stage 
of Tamil culture. 

This culture was due to geographical, and not to historical, 
causes; that is, it was the result of the action of the milieu on the 
Tamil people and not of their intercourse with foreigners. 
Early Tamil literary convention has enshrined the fact that the 
Tamil country was divided into five natural regions— the hilly, 
the desert, the wooded, the riverine and the littoral. As in the 
case of all literary conventions (like those enunciated by Aristotle), 
those of early Tamil poetry were not deliberately devised by 
critics, but were deduced by them from the unconscious practice 
of poets, and the practice of poet.s v. as the result of the working 
of their poetic genius guided by the influence of the environment 
in which they lived and worked. Thus the incidents sung by the 

5 
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ancient poets, the aspects of nature referred to, the poetic imagery 
used, and above all the heroes of the poems, were all correlated to 
the natural region dealt with. The same name was given to the 
natural region as well as to the class of poetry suited to it. Long, 
very long before bards arose in South India, men had slowly to 
migrate from region to region and in each region had developed a 
culture appropriate to the physical characteristics of that region. 

That the cultures, and even the anthropological charac- 
teristics, of different races are due to the physical environ- 
ments in which they lived, has recently become a fundamental 
notion of Ethnology. So the people of Europe have been divided 
into three races, each culturally and physiologically correlated to 
three different areas of characterisation viz., the Mediterranean race 
of sailors and traders, the Alpine race of mountaineers and the 
Nordic race of fair-haired giants. The ancient Tamils recognized 
not three but five cultural classes the hunters of the highlands, 
the nomad marauders of the sandy region, the pastoral tribes of 
the forest region, the ploughmen of the lower river-valleys and the 
sailors and fishermen of the sea coast. These five tribes developed 
customs peculiar to each, and as life moved much more slowly 
in ancient times than in the modern age of the aeroplane and 
television, these people retained their special forms of culture 
long enough for them to become perpetuated in the literary 
conventions that were evolved with the evolution of Tamil poetry. 

The subject-matter of ancient Tamil poetry, like that of all 
the literary art-forms of the world, was love and war. Love is of 
two kinds, the spontaneous outburst of uncontrollable passion 
which is born when a man and a woman meet for the first time 
especially in the midst of romantic surroundings and their hearts 
blend with each other unbidden, and the slow-growing but steadier 
flame of married love which begins when the wedding takes place 
and develops little by little as the husband and wife live together 
and learn to appreciate each other’s good iiualities. Man first 
learnt prenuptial love in the first hunter stage of life which 
grew in the hill country. There he led a life of easy pleasure, 
his chief w'jrk being the hunting of game, either for protecting 
himself from his animal foes or for supplementing his store of 
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fruit and nut food. And what is more natural than the birth of 
love that seeks immediate consummation when the sturdy hunter 
meets a buxom maiden suddenly, his heart being elated with the joy 
of the chase and predisposed to the tender passion by his romantic 
environment. Is it any wonder that when poetry arose among the 
Tamils, it became a literary convention that poems on the birth of 
love should have the hunterman alone as their hero, the hunter- 
woman as their heroine, the hilly region as the scene and the trees 
and flowers and birds and beasts of the mountains as the associated 
natural objects? From Tamil poems of this class it is easy to 
reconstruct the kind of life led by the inhabitants of the high- 
lands in far-off days. The following may serve as a specimen. 
“ The bees swarm in the honey-comb which has beautiful eyes 
and which hangs from the large boughs of the black-trunked 
Vetigai tree whose flowers are full-blown so that the bees may 
eat their honey. Thence the sweet honey drips and collects in the 
pits on stones. The hunter-youths scrape and eat the honey. 
The small-headed and strong young marmosets eat what remains 
of the honey (after the hunter-youths have eaten it). Oh lord of 
such a mountain-region, you forget the anxiety which this girl 
who loves you feels when you, with sweet-smelling sandal-paste 
daubed on your breast, and the spear held in the hand as your 
only help, come to this village at midnight, walking along 
difficult footpaths infested with snakes. Is it proper for you to 
come alone?” Another aspect of the life of the hillmen is illus- 
trated in the following ode sung by the foster-sister of a girl in 
love. “You girl that wearest bangles! Answer my question. We 
gather the flowers that grow near the hill-tank; we string them 
together ; and we make garlands also of the superb lily, decorate 
the hill-god Murugan with them and worship him. Let him help 
us ; for your mother mistakes your love-sickness for obsession (by 
Murugan) and may he let her know by a visible sign or by means of 
a vision in a dream that he has not obsessed you but that your 
sickness is caused by love for the chief of the hill which shines like 
the blue gem. If Murugan who wears the green garland about 
which bees arc droning does so, will it harm him ? ” 

* Murugan is the ever-youthful god of the Tamil mountaineers, and patron of 
pre-nuptial love, later identified with Subrahmanya, the younger son of Siva, 
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Parents all the world over interfere with the course of true love 
and impatient damsels have to elope with their lovers in pursuit 
of happiness. In South India they crossed the desert tracts which 
adjoin the hilly tracts to prevent pursuit. Hence the poems deal- 
ing with elopement were invariably associated with the waterless 
tracts, described life-conditions in the desert and were called poems 
of the desert class. The following is a sample : — “She has forgotten 
her attendants who are wearing the full-blown flowers of the wild 
jasmine and the clusters of the Nocchi blossoms and have fair 
forelaps. She no more applies unguents to her thick hair which 
was combed and made into many plaits by me. She has 
been charmed by the false words of a stranger and deserted this 
rich mansion, decorated with beautiful pictures. She has gone 
with her tinkling bracelets and shining anklets to the wild country 
which lies north of the village belonging to Vanan, where from 
the top of the black mango tree the white-headed kite woos his 
mate. There her lover who desires her can alone braid her hair, 
which is thick like the black sand of the forest stream and now 
probably hangs down.” From this ode composed about two 
thousand years ago we learn that the houses of the rich were deco- 
rated with painting and that girls were decked with ornaments and 
used unguents for their hair and their persons. Often the lover has 
to part with his sweetheart so that he might go to distant countries 
to earn wealth. This parting of the lovers belongs also to the 
desert class of poems and is correlated to the life in the desert. Tims 
a maiden mourns for the lover who was about to go away from 
her. “The spreading fire has consumed the forest ; the trees have 
become charred and no more give comfort to people, there being 
no shade there. To such a desert is my lover going. I have learnt 
this from his actions ; for he is cleaning the rust off the bright 
head of his spear; he has his buckler in his hand; he is wearing 
the jewel with the peacock feathers ; he is kinder to me than 
usual. Hence the time is come for me when my eyes, which are 
decorated with collyrium and whose beauty deserves to be re- 
produced fn a painting, will be blinded with tears, which will flow 
so copiously that I can swim in them.” 

The return of the hero to his mistress after his travels is asso- 
ciated with ^he wooded region, where pastoral life requires the 
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frequent separation of the lovers and their pleasant reunion 
after the toils of a cowherd’s life. Thus the lover addresses his 
heart on his return from distant tracts to his village: — 

“ (When I left this place) I said to my mistress ‘ I will come 
back on the very day that sees the end of my labours’, and her 
heart was filled with sorrow. To quench that sorrow I am 
returning to her. Now in the evening hour the village street 
is filled with the sweet smell of the waving garlands, made of 
the tender leaves of the palmyra plucked by the strong hands 
of the shepherd who tends the sheep with heads that move up 
and down, and of the Mullai flowers which grow on the Kalli 
plant whose head is like the king-fisher which frequents the 
dry, desert land. Has the lizard that lives on the wall of my 
house given my mistress prognostications of my arrival ?”. All 
these poems bear evidence of the keen observation of nature 
and nature’s ways on the part of ancient Tamil poets. The 
following excels most of them in this respect. It likewise 
deals with the return of the lover. “The mate of the sparrow 
which lives in the thatched roof of the house made love to a 
bird living in a distant place and returned after a time. Its hen 
discovered the infidelity of its mate and standing at its nest, 
along with its many young ones swarming like the flowers 
of the mimosa, would not let its mate enter the nest. The poor 
cock-sparrow stood out trembling in the rain. Then the hen 
taking pity on its mate invited him to the nest in the evening. 
On such an evening the victorious hero drove his chariot into 
the village, his horse decorated with garlands and treading on the 
crops. Then the pallor on the face of the heroine disappeared ’’. 

The littoral tract was the :ibode of fisherfolk, who were 
frequently absent for short periods from their homes on account 
of their boating expeditions. Hence poems dealing with the 
separation of lovers for a short period were allotted to the class 
of sea-side songs, wliich contain a faithful description of the 
scenery of the coastal region. “The black Alexandrian laurel 
grows near the vast sea ; by its side grows the screw-pine w'hose 
bright petals appear as fair as the beams of the sun which from 
the sky drives aw'ay the darkness- My lover is the lord of the 
harbour surrounded by such screw-pines. His horses have 
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their necks adorned with rows of gems which resound night and 
day when is blowing always the wind that raises the soft sand. 
These horses are white like moonlight : and when they tread on 
the hills of sand, my heart beats fast. As my lord is come now 
to marry me, the horses may take rest for some time.” The 
following ode gives expression to a fine fancy. “ O lord of the 
harbour, where the sea gives birth to the right-whorled shell that 
sounds as sweet as the songs of the bards, I went along with my 
companions and planted a seed of the Alexandrian laurel in 
the white sand, and then forgot all about it. It struck root and 
sprouted. Then I poured on it milk mixed with ghi instead 
of water and tended it with joy. One day my mother said, “ the 
laurel that you are tending is more beautiful than you and is 
your younger sister. Hence I feel shame to play with you in 
front of this tree. Go, therefore, to the shade of another tree.” 

In the riverine tracts civilization took longer strides than in 
the rest. The institution of marriage before love became pre- 
valent and, since the hearts of men arc inconstant, they turned 
to hetairje, women who were trained to sing and dance and 
steal the love of husbands of loyal wives. Life in the agricul- 
tural region was sufficiently idle in certain seasons to tempt 
men to seek illicit joys. So poems of the ploughland class are 
devoted to the mourning of deserted wives and the joys of 
reconciliation when the husbands return to the path of duty. 
“O lord of the place where the Kanji tree grows in gardens! 
Near rice-fields on which the rice is heaped, and the shrimp 
after drinking the water washed out of wine-bowls suddenly 
straightens itself like a bow whose taut string has slipped from 
it. There the long cane, which grows near tanks and is covered 
with sharp thorns like a saw, binds the broad leaves of the 
water-lily and when the north wind blows upon it rises and 
falls like the bellows blown by the blacksmith near his forge. 
They say that you have taken to a young hetaira from among 
the crowd of bright-bangled women”. Here is another poem on 
the same snbject The red ants make a nest of the leaves 
of the jack tree v'hich grows near the rice-fields and lay their eggs 
therein *, the crane goes to those nests which crowd near other for 
sucking them; the ants and their eggs that then drop on the 
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fields look like the half*husked paddy scattered about. The 
lord of such fields desiring hetairse no more approaches our 
house. Even when he does come, the black heroine does not 
forget her anger and welcomes him not. And 1, (the companion 
of the heroine) suffer so much from the enmity between 
husband and wife that I desire to die to escape this trouble.” 

These samples of ancient love poetry which show no signs of 
foreign influence, and are in metre and diction entirely indigenous 
prove what a relative high stage of civilization the Tamils attained 
to by themselves in far off ages. 

Madras. P. T. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR. 



fHE POIJTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 

By S. SATYAMURTHI. 

iNDKPENnKNCK is a positive conception although negative in 
form. The Sanskrit equivalent ‘ Svathantru ’ correctly expresses 
the idea. It can be applied to individuals as to nations. In the 
case of the latter it means, that the community of people recognising 
itself as a nation, has the unrestricted right to live its own life, 
subject only to its own self imposed limitations on the exercise 
of that right, whether in external or in internal matters. It is 
irrelevant to argue that no man or nation can be wholly independ- 
ent of other men or nations. That is conceded. But the point 
is that the right to be so independent must exist. The non- 
exercise of that right is purely voluntary. That it may be impossi- 
ble to exercise that right, under any conceivable conditions does 
not affect the existence of that right or the recognition of the 
same by others. 

Independence is the natural state of man. All government 
is a concession to human weaknes.s. People have to be governed 
by external authority, as they cannot govern themselves. The 
primary functions for which government exists are to guarantee 
external peace and internal order for nations, or peoples. If men 
composing nations gave up earth-hunger and accepted really the 
gospel of “ peace on earth and good will to all men”, then there 
will be no wars either aggressive or defensive, and hence no need 
for a government to exist and to guarantee the security of a nation 
from external attack. Similarly if men were perfect enough 
to follow the "sermon on the Mount” there will be no need 
for the police or the magistracy. It cannot be denied that 
the ideal of aU mankind is to secure good will among all nations. 
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and make men righteous and self-controlled. Nor can it be 
denied that in spite of failures man has raised himself, if slowly, 
from the level of the bushmaii and the savage. Hence it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility to conceive of a state of human 
society in this world, when tliore will be no need for any govern- 
ment guaranteeing either external or internal security. In 
that state there will he no need for government as such for 
these primary functions. The other functions of government 
are purely social or economic and may be discharged by other 
corporations or societies. So government in its best known 
capacity will cease to exist, as it ought to. I therefore claim that 
anarchy or the absence of any outside government save the 
government of man by himself, should be the ideal of political 
philosophers with visidn and courage. But it has to be admitted 
that, human nature being what it is, such an ideal is not likely to 
be reached in the near future. Hence our ideal should be to 
secure that government for any people, which governs least, is 
least alien, and is least irresponsive to the public opinion of the 
people whom it governs. The pioneers of democracy may have 
bungled. But, throughout their bungling, they have been guided 
by correct feeling on the nature of the government which, under 
present circumstances, is most suitable to humanity. Responsible 
government based on representative institutions is about the 
nearest approach to government of man by himself, if external 
authority has got to subsist in any form or to any degree, for 
the government of nations. Undoubtedly it is the best form of 
government evolved so far in this direction. 

Government is also an art, if people are to govern others. 
Democracy does not mean inefficiency. IJven under the most 
perfect democracy, the best men in the full sense of that phrase, 
should govern. Birth and class are to-day rightly discredited. 
The approval of man by his fellowmen is about*as good a test as 
we can get to-day. 'Fhe system of elections, provided the suffrage 
is wide enough if not universal, guarantees generally the best men 
coming to the top. But democracy also ensures that such men 
cannot perpetuate themselves in authority, unless they are eter- 
nally vigilent. The moment they lose the confidence of their 
fellowmen they will lapse into obscurity. 

6 
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Hence it seems to me that in the transition state, if I may 
so call it, between autocratic and alien government and no 
government, a self-governing democracy is about the nearest 
approach to the ideals under modern conditions, as it is 
impossible to have real democracy, in the sense of each citizen 
directly taking part in the government of the nation. There- 
fore representative institutions have to exist. 

So far as the government of one nation by another is concern- 
ed it has no justification, either in theory or in history. That 
it has no justification in theory must be clear from what has been 
stated above. No nation is good enough to govern another 
nation. Every nation is good enough to govern itself. Alien 
government is an intolerable form of tyranny, to those who have 
faith in the destiny of humanity. Hence whatever one’s views 
may be with regard to the necessity of any government at all, 
there can be no doubt that alien government is an ugly anachro- 
nism. 

Hence I claim as a mere matter of political philosophy 'liat 
complete national independence is the only rational goal for any 
people, as for the people of India. 

There are only two states possible for a nation. Either it 
must govern itself or another nation must govern it. Ultimate 
authority cannot vest in two nations. Under Dominion Status, 
the ultimate authority will vest only in great Britain. India 
cannot acquiesce in that. 

The people of India can have no interests, in the transfer of 
power from one bureaucracy to another. Ultimate authority 
vesting in Great Britain, she will be the king-maker, even in 
democratic Dominion India. The ninety-eight per cent of the 
people in this country who have not, will come by their own, only 
when the government of India will have to depend entirely on 
their support. Last but not least the demand for Dominion 
Status, if put forward by the people of India, will mean their 
acquiescence, for the first time, in the British occupation of India. 
The independence ideal alone will create the true Swaraj menta- 
lity which, despite all obstacles will crave for and achieve true 
self-expression in the form of complete national independence. 

Madras, S. SATVAMURTHI. 



ENCHANTED GROUND. 


Princess! to sit on the grass at thy feet, 

Bathing my soul in the light of thine eyes, 
Hearing the lilt of thy lips richly sweet. 

Under the smile of the tenderest skies: 

Pleasant, delightful, enchanted that ground, 

Where chastest perfume of champnks is blown. 
From thy soft breath, that like incence around. 
Wraps my fond senses, my heart young and lone; 
Then the vain world and its hate I forget. 

All its illusion, its bartering gain; 

Keep me. Beloved, for ever all thine. 

Warm me with warmth of thy bosom so white. 
Parted from thee 1 must languish and pine. 
Freezing in sleet and in snow of the night: 
Chitra! to sit on the grass at thy feet. 

Bathing my soul in the light of thine eyes, 
Listening to lilts from thy lips richly sweet. 

Is my life’s wish, and my hope’s Paradise! 


JUBBULPORIi. 


Cyril Modak. 



LOVE 


(From Thk Vaishnava Poet Chandidas) 


F’er shall I live, o dear shall I live, in the land 
of love and with love make my cot. 

Love alone shall be my neighbour sweet and the 
rest all strangers. 

Love shall 1 make the door of my hut and love 
my thatch overhead. 

In love I’ll live and lose myself for days that arc 
and are to be. 

Love shall be my pallet lowly and love my 
watcb at night. 

On love I’ll rest my weary head with love as 
mate by my side. 

In tbe fourt of love I’ll lave myself and dye 
mine eyes with love; 

And above my lips will gently glisten, like a tiny 
pendant pearl, the love of my heart. 

Thus love shall be my only function, the virtue 
of my soul:— my work and worship -death— salvation 
my birth as well as goal. 


Lahore. 


Hrishikesh BHA'ITACHARYVA. 
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THE REAL GLADSTONE. 

BY THE RT. HON. T. 1>. O’CONNOR, M.P. 

KEAI.lv, I had thought it quite iinnecossary to vindicate Gladstone in the putdic 
mind from the very prejudiced biography of Disraeli hy Mr. Buckle. I have found, 
however, that I was wrong, and that ‘‘After 'Phirty Years,’’ by Viscount Gladstone 
(Macniillan, 21.«.) - this admirable, well-written, judieinus biography by Gladstone's 
son - was necessary for the vindication of Gladstone and for the light it threw on 
the last, and, in some respects, the sad years of his long and useful life. 

'rile most striking chapters are those which describe (iladstone in his home 
and among his family. CBadstone never was really quite so happy as when he was 
by his own fireside. The great house at Hawarden, which I once had the pleasure 
of visiting, was more or less accommodated in all its arrangements to his work and 
to his rest. 1 1 is workroom >vas known as the 'remple of Peace; there, as a rule, 
lie was left alone for several hours every day ; there he wrote, there, above all, he 
read. He was siirrounded by a fine library of ten thou.saiul volumes; next door 
to it was a small tnrret-sbaped room in wdiieli he had collected his correspondence. 
It was all in the most perfect order, with an eudorscmeiit on each letter of its 
writer, its contents, and its date. I asked Mr Gladstone who had done this 
reinarkahle piece <if eollectiiig. '* I did it all every word -with my own hand,” 
was his astoiiiuling reply 

Another new piiiiit which Lord ( ilaJ.sume's book brings out is his relations 
with his family. Phi* piihlie generally had an idea that he was aiLStere, perhaps 
even irritable, and on occasions rather severe ; that around him there was the same 
idolatrous atmosphere which made him apart from everybody, even his own 
children. .As a fact, he was absolutely at home with his ehildren ; except when he 
was working he alw’ays had them a bout ; never rebuked them severely, I don t 
think ever piiiiisheil them. VVlini tiu’v had done something wrong like telling a 
white lie, or one t)f tlii*ir boyish or girlisli tricks, his rebuke' was rather like a study 
in philo.supliy, and was given m :• light -hearted tone. I his man, w’ith all his 
^igantie responsibilities and trenieiuhms wor*' and hatred of an idle hour, could 
become the joyful playmate of his cliildreii- 

He did not take any part iii tiic household arrangements; these he left entirely 
to his devoted wife. 1 am afraid that distinguished and delightful creatuic was not 
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the best of house -ke epers ; she was a bit absent-minded. I know my owil 
experience of Hawarden Castle was rather disquieting, especially as to the internal 
arrangements of the house. 1 had to speak at Chester the night before 1 went to 
Hawarden, and in those days I rarely went to bed before two or three in the 
morning ; 1 took no breakfast beyond a piece of toast and a cup of tea. 1 took it 
for granted I should have a quarter or half an hour's delay at Chester on my 
journey to Hawarden, during which I could take my long wanted breakfast ; but I 
had to rush across another platform and jump into the train at once. I was taken 
in a carriage to Hawarden Castle ; there was nobody to receive me : I was too shy 
to ask for food ; and while I was still starving 1 was invited to take a walk with 
Mr. Gladstone— and a walk over the grounds of Hawarden with its alternation of 
hills and valleys was no easy task to a man who had already fasted nearly twenty- 
four hours. 

No detail can be superfluous which gives these inner glimpses of Gladstone the 
father, and Gladstone at home. That, however, is not evidently the main purpose 
of Lord Gladstone's hook. It would probably never have been written if it had 
not been for Mr. Buckle's biography of Lord Beaconsfield ; and perhaps also if it 
hud not been for the publication by him, not very long ago, of the letters of Queen 
Victoria at the time when her relations with Gladstone were at their worst. 1 
think both these books are a triumphant vindication of the man whom they set 
forth to belittle and an equally triumphant vindication of the view that Beaconsfield 
acted the part of an obsequious courtier, and in that way used his influence to the 
prejudice of Gladstone and of Gladstone's policy, and was rather an example of the 
influence which a dexterous courtier exercised over a very self-confident Queen. 

After 1874 there was scarcely a political act of Gladstone which did not find 
one of its chief obstacles in the feelings of the Queen towards him. In her early 
days, and while she was still under the tutelage of Lord Melbourne, she was a very 
strong Whig- Liberal, and she did not make any attempt to conceal her dissatis- 
faction when Melbourne was defeated by Peel— whom she acknowledges she never 
particularly cared for. She almost trumped up a case against Peel about the 
ridiculous question whether he nr she should appoint her ladics-in-waiting — one 
of the most grotesque episodes in modern luiglish history. But she remained as 
she was at the time of her accession in 18.37 ; she had no sympathy with, and no 
realization of, the new Kngland that was being created before her eyes, and all its 
developments in democratic feeling were disapproved and obstructed by her. 

On the other hand, Gladstone, beginiiing as a pretty narrow and bitter Tory, 
gradually realized the new conditions which were emerging into existence. Though 
he was never an extremist he became by his democratic sentiment and his unequalled 
power of oratory, the leader and the figiin‘-h**:id of these new movements. On all 
the subjects in which Gladstone had aiivaiued from the narrow gospel of his youth 
she stood stdl while he advanced more rapidly. She never had any iinderstunding 
of the Irish claim, and her own policy throughout was the broken and 
disastrous policy of Coercion. She would not even entertain the idea of Home 
Rule. She had ne great sympathy with the extension of the Franchise ; and finallyi 
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when Gladstone aroused the people of England to the horrible atrocities of Turkish 
rule over the Christians in Turkey, she took up the same execrable attitude as 
Disraeli, of denying or of condoning those bloody massacres which made the 
repute of the Turks as rulers of Christian peoples stink in the nostrils of all the 
world. 

As to Disraeli's method in dealing with the Queen, T doubt if there is a single 
sane or decent being to-day that must not have felt sometimes positively disgusted. 
He grovelled in his adulation, wrote to the Queen letters of abject flattery, and in 
this way was able to keep her on his side even up to the last hour when the revolt 
of the nation dismissed him from office and made the Premiership of Gladstone 
inevitable. 

The climax of the story came when Gladstone finally resigned and when he 
went to inform the Queen of his decision. Gladstone was then eighty-six. He 
had resigned against the will of his colleagues because he would not give way to 
that new form of megalomania which came with the great programme of naval 
expenditure. Old, wearied, but still firm in his hostility to the militarism he had 
always opposed, he was certainly an object of deep sympathy and even of com- 
passion. He was taking farewell of a monarch whom he had laboriously served 
for sixty-three years. What occurred has been quoted already many times; it 
forms, I think, one of the most poignant and pathetic stories in history of the 
unjust treatment which this great man received from this obstinate and hostile 
lady; the words in which Gladstone describes the interview is an immortal 
document ; I make no excuse for quoting it again : 

" While it is on niy mind I place on record here, awaiting some more forma 
method, my strong desire that after my decease my family shall be most careful 
to keep ill the background all information respecting the personal relations of the 
Queen and myself during these later years down to 1894, when they died a kind of 
natural death. Relations rather sad in themselves, though absolutely unattended 
with the smallest ruffle on their surface. It was the kind and generous farewell 
from Poiisonby which had to fill for me the place of a farewell from my Sovereign.” 

— r. Fs Weekly. 

LORD LYTTON ON “MOTHER INDIA” 

The wisest comment upon the book was made by Mr. Gandhi when he said 
"It is a hook which it is not safe for any Englishman or American to read, but 
it should bo read by every Indian. ” In the hands of the former it is dangerous, 
for it is calculated to give such readers a bad opinion of Indians and a go^ 
opinion of themselves. It is necessary for Indians to read it because the social 
evils which it reveals require either to be justified or remedied, and this can be 
done by Indians alone. Unfortunately it is among English and Americans that 
the book has had its widest circulation : and in India, though it has been 
vigorously abused by the I’ress, it has received no serious consideration. The 
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immediate effect of the hook, therefore, has been to increase racial animosity 
which is regrettable”. 

Many of my friends who have read “Mother India” and been shocked by 
its revelations have asked mo what they are to think of the book. “ Is it true ? *’ 
they say. Ms it fair? Is it really :i l>alaiieed presentation of Indian conditions.^’ 
Many of my Indian friends, too, liave asked me “What arc we to do about this 
horrible book ? How arc we to counteract its pernicious influence ?”. 1 would 
like to try and answer these questions in the present article. 

First then, to its English readers I would say — the book is not, and does 
not purport to be, a critical survey of Indian civilisation, nor is it a fair study 
of Indian character. It is a cry of horror from a visitor who was genuinely 
shocked by certain customs and characteristics which she discovered in the 
country in the course of a single cold weather tour, and of the existence of 
which she was previously ignorant. So keenly did Miss Mayo feel the pathos 
of those who are the victims of these customs, that she felt impelled to 
champ on their cause before the wdiole world. “Mother India” is not so 
much an attack upon any class of Indians as a piece of knight-errantry on 
behalf of the Indian mothers, the widows, the child wives, the Devadasis, the 
outcastes, and the animals, whose sufferings stirred the sympathy of the 
authoress to the point of indignation. In describing these sufferings Miss Mayo 
is frankly a propagandist, and her descriptions do not avoid this exaggeration 
and over-emphasis which are common to all propagandists. Her deliberate 
intention is to shock her readers, and with this object her pictures arc highly 
coloured. .Some of her facts may be inaccurate, some of her facts may he 
in the nature of generalisations based upon insufficient evide’nce, some of her 
anecdotes may be sta’e — as, for instance, that of the Prince of an Indian 
State who expressed the opinion that three months after the British left India 
there would not be a rupee or a virgin left in Bengal (Chapter XXfll). But 
when every possible criticism on the book has been made, the fact remains 
that the principal social evils which it condemns do exist in India and are well 
known to all those who have lived in the country, and have never before 
been so pitilessly exposed. Let me set them out “seriatim”. 

First, there are the conditions in which almost every Hindu child is brought 
into the world. These have been described with gruesome detail in the book. 
These conditions are due not to ignorance but to religious traditions. The 
act of child-birth being in the eyes of the Hindu an unclean act, nothing 
must come in contact with it which is not already defiled. In the hospitals, 
of course expectant Indian mothers receive as much expert attention, care and 
comfort as they would receive anywhere in the world, but in few higlicaste 
Hindu homes would a doctor or nurse be admitted to assist a mother in 
child-birth, nor comfortable and hygienic conditions be provided for her. To 
this cause more than any other may be attributed the high rate to infant 
mortality in India, and there will be no remedy until the women arc educated to a 
different standard and demand the best instead of the worst in the hour of their trial. 
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Next there is the custom of child marriage and its disastrous conse- 
quences to the race. Statesmen and philanthropists have commented on this 
evil custom for years— Monsieur Clcmeiiceau was its latest critic — but these 
criticisms have been quite unavailing. The welfare of the race has not weigh- 
ed a feather in the scale against tradition and habit; Miss Mayo has not 
merely commented upon the custom, she has drawn a vivid picture of the 
child wife which has stirred a wave of passionate sympathy throughout the 
world, and created a storm of protest which may perhaps lead to its modification. 

The pitiful condition of the child widow and the child prostitute in the 
Temples is similarly forced upon our notice. We are not allowed to avert 
our gaze from these things and pass by on the other side of the road. We 
are compelled to penetrate behind the purdah in the home of the Hindu and 
to enter the sacred precincts of the temples where he worships, and there 
again we are shown the picture of a suffering child. Renders of the book who 
have never been to India may think that the people to whon these customs 
belong must be a hard and cruel race, indifftTent to the sufferings of children. 
But this is not so. The Hindu is tender, kind and intensely sensitive where 
he considers love is due. His love is beautiful and wonderful. Nowhere in the 
world do children receive more affection and indulgence than in India and 
family ties are stronger there than in any other country. The Hindu joint 
family custom places upon the head of a family an obligation to maintain 
everyone of his relations which is scrupulously fulfilled in all classes. Even 
animal life is more respected than in the West. The Hindu does not take life 
for pleasure. But as an Englishman allows his natural love of animals to be 
subordinated to his love of sport, so the Hindu forgets his natural sympathy 
with children where they become the victims of customs which arc rooted in 
his religion. There are in India both individuals and organisations which deplore 
these customs and are trying to get them modified. Miss Mayo's book should 
give a stiinulus to their efforts. 

To the questions put to me by my Indian friends, I would reply: — 

What Miss May(» thinks about their country or their customs is of little 
importance ; iuh* does it matter much what she may make others think. What 
matters is not what Europe or America thinks or says about India, but what 
India is and does. What do Indians themselves think about the things which 
Miss Mayo has described ? If they really believed that everything she has said 
about their customs was simply untrue and that the evils which she says so 
shocked her were but the creatio.is of her own morbid imagination, they would 
be wise to ignore the book altogether for such fiction would ultimately do 
more harm to the author than to the country which she liad libelled. If how- 
ever, they are Jriie, there are two courses open to Indians. Either they must 
justify the customs which appear shocking lo the peoples of the West, or they 
must seek to change them. 'Eke pampfdets and books which purport to be 
answers to “ Mother India ” all fail :n their object. They are either filled with 
abuse of Miss Mayo and of British and Americans generally, or they attempt to 
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place the responsibility for conditions in India upon otlicr shoulders. There is 
one sentence in “Mother India’* which is entirely sound, and Indians would do 
well to take it to heart. “The only power that can hasten the pace of Indian 
development towards freedom, beyond the pace it is travelling to-day, is the 
power of the men of India, wasting no more time in talk, recriminations and 
shifting of blame, but facing and attacking, with the best resolution they can 
muster, the task that await them in their own bodies and souls.” 

That is the simple truth. Indian civilisation is far too old and far too great to 
be affected by the opinion of any writer. Praise and flattery can make it no 
less. But the physical welfare of the Indian people required that ancient customs 
.should be modified in accordance with modern scientific knowledge. The opinions 
of others, whether they be favourable or unfavourable, can do nothing to save or 
destroy a single life. But customs which produce physical degeneracy or menace 
health must lead ultimately to race suicide, and no argument about them will 
prevent their inevitable consequences. Thoughtful Indians have already realised 
this and are beginning thenisclves to apply the necessary remedies. They know 
that political institutions and forms of Government alone cannot save them 
from the consequences of habits which produce disease, and they are beginning 
to address themselves in earnest to the problem of public health. The Province 
with which I was officially connected for five years made little progress during 
my term of office in the sphere of politics. But great advances were made, in 
spite of the handicap of post-war financial stringency, iti the campaign against 
disease. The development of the School of Tropical Medical Schools, the growth 
of co-operative Health Societies, research into the treatment ^of leprosy, kala- 
azar, malaria, and hookworm, the public health activities of Union Boards and 
District Boards, the organisation of infant welfare centres— these were some of 
the evidences of the progress to which 1 allude. 'Phese activities are little known 
outside the area of their influence, but in that area they are already' bearing 
valuable fruit. The best answer to “ Mother India ” would be a book contain- 
ing such activities throughout India. It would be a laborious task to collect and 
classify such information, but the labour would be well spent, and if the pro- 
gress during recent years in other provinces Iras been as great as it has been 
in Bengal, the information thus obtained would astonish and gratify the well-w'ishcrs 
of India as much as Miss Mayo’s book has distressed them. 

—The Review of the Churches. 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S MARRIAGE 

TheRI tan rarely have been a marriage in which sa niiicli anguish and so 
much happiiii .s was combined as the marriage of Kyodor Dostoyevsky and 
Anna Grigorytv*ia. Dostoyevsky was already a famous man, forty-six years old, 
with many disastr ous ejcperiences behind him. Anna was a charming and high- 
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spirited girl, who now met for the first time the full shock of poverty and 
the need to adapt herself to a man of incalculable temperament. 

It even seems at times that Dostoyevsky was using every effort to drive 
her to desperation. He put Anna's love for him to the most unreasonable 
tests. He gave full rein to his irritability and anger. If ever they had scraped 
together a little money he proceeded, as if driven by a fury, to gamble it all 
away ; and then to ask that his wife should sell even her clothes to provide 
him with more. Poor Anna had to suffer a thousand humiliations from friends 
and relatives, from landladies and servants, from tradesmen and pawnbrokers. 
It would have been a severe trial to her even if she had only to deal with 
Dostoyevsky’s functional maladies; for in itself it must have been distressing 
for her to look after him in his epilepsy, and to bear the brunt of those 
black moods in which the attacks left him. When we add to these Dostoyev- 
sky's almost deliberate attempts to see how far he could presume on her love, 
her courage proved itself almost infinite. 

Of course, there was something to make all her troubles worth enduring. 
With all Dostoyevsky’s irritability he was also capable of a supreme tenderness 
and humanity. What most of all distinguished him from Tolstoy was that 
he did not keep his wife at a distance; there was no aloofness or cold insist- 
ence on keeping up his own moral dignity. His sympathy had radiant and 
surprising beauty. Moreover, Anna loved him and her love enabled her to bear 
his tempers, and the enormity of his claims, with equanimity. In her diary 
she wrote:— 

“ I simply capiiot be cross with him ; sometimes I show a severe face to 
him, but 1 have only to look at him for all my wrath to melt away.” 

Their quarrels began almost as they were married ; and they were ven»’ 
fierce quarrels, too. Fortunately their love taught them how to quarrel. Some- 
times at the height of their disagreements they would suddenly come to them- 
selves and burst out laughing together at the exhibition they had been making. 
And, still more important, they were both of them unreasonable ; they scarcely 
ever quarrelled over anything but trivialities. .\ typical scone, for example, 
occurred barely two uioutlis after the wedding : — 

“ My darling Fyodor bemoaned the fact that 1 was still dressed all in winter 
clothes (I had my white fur hat on) and that my gloves were not smart. I 
was very hurt, and told him, if he thought me so badly dressed we had 
better not go about together; after which I turned round, quick sharp, and 
went off ill the opposite direction. ... I felt very upset, and thought it 
horrid of Fyodor ti) say things like th.it. It rained all the time, and the Germans 
looked astoni.shed to see a young woman like me with no umbrella, and taking 
no notice of the weatluT, rushing about the streets. At last I calmed down 
and realized that Fyodor never really meant to hurt me by what he said, and 
that I had no reason to get so cn cited. The thought of our quarrel tormented 
me. and I was filled with aF kinds of horrible thoughts, so that my one idea was 
to get back to the hotel as soon as ever I could, in the hope of finding Fyodor 
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already there and beinp; able to make it up with him. Imagine my dismay when 
they told me he had come back, waited in our room for a few moments, and 
then gone away again. What 1 went through ! ' He doesn't love me any more,' 
I thought. ' He has realized how heartless and capricious I am, and has thrown 
himself into the Spree in his misery ! ' ” 

The missing hiisbaiul came back an hour or two later, in the most excellent 
of moods. When Anna told him what she had been fearing, '' he laughed like 
anything, and said he would have been a poor specimen indeed to have gone 
and thrown himself into such a miserable little river as the Spree." 

The Diary of Mine. Dostoyevsky, now printed for the first time, gives a 
very poignant, full and remarkable picture of six months of their first year of 
married life. There could have been few girls who have passed through such 
drama and vicissitude in so short a time. She possessed a woman's eye for 
clear small detail ; and her resilience and charm shine through every page. It is 
astonishing to be reminded how much strength can be given by love. Anna 
Grigoryeviia accomplished the seemingly impossible. By her own generosity and 
by Dostoyevsky's unparalleled insight and tenderness, a marriage which should 
have issued in ruin by all the rules of common sense achieved a signal and 
genuine success. 

Alan Porter.— 77/e Sticctatur 


MAN MADE MORALITY. , 

HOW WOMEN HAVE CHANGED THE CODE 
OF CONDUCT. 

“Yes, indeed, people one never would have met when I was young.” 

I caught the phrase as 1 came into the room, and looked at the speaker (writes 
a middle-aged woman in the “Daily Chronicle”). She was. like me. not more than 
middle-aged. She had a pleasant face and attractive manner. 

In a few moments our hostess brought the conversation back to where it had 
broken off when 1 entered. 

“You were speaking of the toleration with which people who have been involved 
in scandals are received in society,” she said. “Do go on. I quite agree that there 
has been a great change in that respect.” 

A REVOLUTION. 

"It is a revolution, my dear," said the first speaker. "And I cannot under- 
stand what lias causeit it. Why are we so slack about morality when our 
fathers and moincrs were so particular? I'm sure you remember the time as well 
as I do (though we were both young, of course) when a divorced woman found 
almost all doors clo^r^d to her. As a rule, such people went abroad to live.” 
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“Yes,” I said, as she paused and looked round as if for support. “I saw a play 
the other day, called ‘The Best People,* by Somerset Mau};hatn. In that there 
is a peer who ran away with a friend's wife many years ago. The woman tells 
how everyone cut her, and how she and her peer had to take refuge in Italy, 
where they lived uncomfortably, and always in fear that someone might behave 
insultingly to her.'* 

“That was perfectly true-'Of that period. There was a hard-and-fast line then 
between what society considered right and what it called wrong. Now it seems 
to me there is no such line.*’ 

Well, I thought about this, and I decided to consult a philosopher of my 
acquaintance. In a lung life he has seen many sides of life and many parts 
of the world. He smiled when 1 told him what my errand was. 

“Why,” he said, “you and your friends must be curiously unobservant. 
This change you talk of has been going on for a long time. The cause of it is 
that women no longer accept man made morality, as they once did. They have 
thought about things for themselves and they have substituted f(jr the standards 
which men set up a new set of their own. 

“ That seems to surprise you,'* he went on. “ You haven’t been keeping your 
views up to date. This process of substitution began half a century ago. It is 
rather less than fifty years since a play called * A Doll’s House ’ was produced in 
London (after it had made history in Scandinavia). 

A PLAY THAT MADK HISTORY 

“ In that play a woman came up against men’s morality in the matter of a cheque 
she had forged to save her dying father. Her husband was furious with her so long as 
he thought the ‘ crime ’ would be found out and would reflect shame on him. 
When that danger passed he was ready to forgive her. But she refused to be 
forgiven. She left home and slammed the door, and the noise of that door slamming 
awakened women in all countries to thoughts which had not entered their heads 
before. 

“Then in Geniiany another dramatist. Siiderniann. wrote plays encouraging the 
idea that women had the right to a point of view of their own, and soon there were 
any number of books and dramas being published and produced on the same lines. 
There were angry protests, of course chiefly from men. who said, ‘ This sort of 
thing will undermine the foundation of society.’ 

“ Well, those men were right. They are laughed at now, but they did see what 
was happening. The foundations of the society they knew have been blown up. 

“ Men had based society upon their right to possess their wives. They therefore 
made it as unpleasant as possible for any wife who declined to regard herself as a 
‘ possession ’ of her husband. Hiishancis made the rules, and if wives broke them 
they were turned out. 

“ Gradually that view of marriage gave way. Women were encouraged by 
Ibsen and Sudermann and other writers, chiefh men writers, to look closely into 
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the arrangements which had prevailed up to that time. They came to the cnnchi- 
sioii that it was a one-sided bargain wliieh women were expected to make when they 
married. 

“ They were to be fixed down for life. They were at the mercy of their 
husbands in many ways -in some ways which to them were very important. They 
could not make a change if they found that their first choice of a husband was a 
failure— unless they were prepared to go and live in the wilds. Yet all the time men 
were at liberty to roam from their lawful spouses as often as they pleased. 

WOMAN S REVOLT 

“ Women came to the conclusion that this was unfair. They revolted against 
man-made morality. I'hey declined to be treated as * possessions.' They declarecf 
that they had a right to change partners if they wanted to, and as often as they 
pleased. They claimed the right also to determine the size of their families, and 
even wiiether there should be a family at all. 

■‘Thus there came into existence a New Morality— women’s morality, not 
men’s. You think probably that this is degeneration. Don’t be too cocksure about 
that. You don’t like it because it is different from what you were brought up to. 
But just look at the women of to-day, taking them all round, and ask yourself if 
they are, in essence, inferior to the w'omen at 25, 30, 40 years ago. 

“ Different, yes. They are the product of different ideas, different ideals, 
different standards of right and wrong- in a word, of a new morality. U will 
take time to see how this new' morality w'orks. Centuries, perhaps. But there 
is no need, as far as I can see, to despair of it.” 


-The 'Daily Chronicle, 



EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 

Mr. a. H. WATSON’S ADDRESS AT THE ROTARY CLUB. 

Many first class minds had been applied to the problem of defining in an 
epigram, said the speaker, but so far they had failed to evolve a comprehensive 
definition. If they turned to the dictionaries they found that “ an epigram is a 
verse or short poem ending in some ingenious or witty turn,” but that definition 
failed to cover all the epigrams that were prose. The man who wrote that “ the 
Bible story begins with a man and a woman in a garden and ends with revela- 
tions” achieved an almost perfect epigram. 

The epitaph and epigram were often combined. An excellent example was 
one attributed, perhaps \vrongI>% to Mr. (Gladstone. It was written on Robert 
Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, when he was assailing those who had 
been his friends and colleagues, and it ran 

Here lie the hones of Robert Lowe, 

A faithless friend, a bitter foe. 

Who shall pronounce, now he is dead. 

Whither his restless soul hath fled ! 

If to the realms of peace and love 
Concord no longer reigns above; 

If it hath found a lower level, 

^11 must compassionate the devil. 

Shelley did not escape the epigrammatist. On the publication of the greatest 
of his poems, the "Prometheus Unbound,” Theodore Hood wrote: 

“ Shelley styles his new poem 

" Prometheus Unbound,*’ 

And *tis likely to remain so while time circles round ; 

For surely an age would be spent in the finding 
A reader so weak as to pay for the binding.” 

Perfect of quite another kind of epigram was Sir .lohii Harrington’s famous couplet * 

" 'Freasou doth never prosper. What’s the reason } 

If it doth prosper, none dare call it treason.*’ 

The epigram had been called the hornet of poetry because it so often carried 
it sting in its tail. It might, however, be a noble compliment, as in the case of 
Hrydcii’s unsurpa.ssed lines on lloiiier. Virgil and Milton 

Three Poets, in three distant ages born. 

(Ireeee, Italy .I'ul Fngband did adorn. 

Fhe first in lofliness of though; surpassed ; 

I'he next hi maje’ ty in both, the last, 
riie force of i itu»v coiiUI i»o further go, 

To make a third, she ioiiied the former two.** 
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There was no station of life which placed a tnuii above the web of the epigram- 
matist, observed the speaker, and quoted Walker Savage Landor's lines on the four 
Georges as an example 

“ George the First was reckoned vile, 

Viler George the Second ; 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of Cieorge the Third 
When from earth the Fourth descended 
God be praised, the Georges ended.” 

The (Hiurch has been treated with as little respect as the throne. A brief 
dialogue between a Bishop and his friend runs : — 

“ ‘ I have lost my portmanteau,* 

‘ I pity your grief,* 

‘ It contained all my sermons.* 

‘ I pity the thief.* ” 

Another epigram of the same kind was written by a clergynuin whose 
rectory had been burgled:— 

•‘They came and prigged my stockings, 

My linen and my store ; 

But they couldn’t prig my sermons, 

For they were prigged before.” 

Some epigrammatists were extremely ungallent to women | as for example 
the distich 

•* While Adam slept, from him his Eve arose ; 

Strange ! his first sleep should be his last repose.” 

The literature of epitaph, continued the speaker, was of prodigious • \teiit. 
It had been swollen by contributions from the wisest and the stupidest, the most 
tender and the most malevolent of mankind. Epitaph making had been regarded 
by some writers as one of the most difficult of the arts. For grandeur combined 
with brevity there was no epitaph which surpassed that of Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It consisted of only four words 

“ Si momimcntum qiueris circumspicc,'' 

the English translation of which was “ If you seek his monument look 
around.” 

During the discussion that followed Mr. Watson's address, other notable 
epigrams and epitaphs were (pioted by Rotarians, one of the best being a 
humourous one, told by Rotarian C’orn : 

'* Here li?s John Barker 
\ billiard marker 
\^*ho has gone for a long rest.’ 



THE RHYME OF INSPECTOR X. 


Inspector X he sits at his desk and furrows line his brow ; 

He has locked his prisoners up for the night and what is he doing now ? 
lie is seated in front of a pile of books with pencils big and blue, 

And what he has read has gone to his head, as print is apt to do. 

Inspector X he is readinjl thwfis that make his cropped hair curl ; 

And htspcctor Y is out in the ‘Park in search of a naughty flirt. 

f/*s all for the sake of you and me, though %ve mayn't be worth our salt. 

Hut if we go to the fires below it loon't he Jix's fault. 

In -js. etor X he sits at his desk, and the light is burning low ; 

I it Is hundreds up on the public now with only ten to go; 
i'or see he has taken a mighty oath to keep our morals clean, 

A nd as day recedes the books he reads grow more and more obscene. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall has gone to the wall, and Mr. Huxley too ; 

And Mr. Moore has been dubbed impure, and Mrs. Woolf won’t do ; 

And Wells has gone, and Bennett has gone, and likewise Bernard Shaw, 

For they all of them vex Inspector X whose word is above the law. 

Shakespeare h^s gone, and Milton’s gone, and the Prayer Books old and new; 
And /Kschylus and Furipides and Homer and Virgil too; 

And works of fiction have fallen fast a shelf-load at a time, 

For Inspector X has vetoed Sex and he doesn’t approve of Crime. 

He has finished his task, and what, you ask, is left for you and me } 

Crocktord is left, and Br,idshaw’s left, and also the A B C ; 

And Kuclid’s left, and Einstein’s left, and Mendel’s work on peas ; 

Inspector X has cleared the decks of everything but these. 

Inspector X has cleared the decks and his face is drawn and hard 
As the hollow light of another day breaks over Scotland Yard. 

All honour then to the worthy men who labour w'ithout stint 

In a world whose tone has been overthrown- to keep it safe for print. 

Inspector X is censoring honks and Inspector y.s* in the Park: 

Inspector Z at the Picture House peering into the dark. 

It's all for the sake of you and me. f hough we mayn't he worth our salt ; 

Hut if we go to the fires below it won't h? .hx's fault. 

Hubert Phillips. 

— The Nation & Anthenseum, 

8 



THE WIFE OF A GENIUS. 


One of the most ungrateful careers in the world is that of wife to a celebrity. 
Posterity examines closely the letters or diaries of his family and associates in an 
eager hope of detecting the impulses and reactions which activated, or at least 
influenced, his genius. His wife, being so near to him, comes in for the shrewdest 
glances and every kind of theory is advanced, favourable or unfavourable to her. 
We forget that, whatever great men may seem to us, to their wives they were 
principally husbands. It is unfair to expect otherwise, and unfairer to feel, on 
reading a wife's diary that, if she wept or made a scene, she was an enemy to 
literature. The truth is, of course, that a close scrutiny of the most admirable 
life and the most blissful marriage detects much that is regrettable or absurd. A 
genius does not live a more noble everyday existence than a fool, and the measure 
of his importance is not to be found in his wife's housekeeping accounts. 

It is because we are compelled to love and admire the great Tolstoy that we 
arc anxious to hear more, and yet more, about him, whether as a man or as a 
writer. Reading in its entirety this new and intimate hook, extracts from which 
the Spectator has published recently, w'c do not lose the feeling that both of the 
Tolstoys were probably extremely difficult to live with : hut the further insight it 
gives into their characters can well endear them to us further, and increase, n«n 
diminish, our respect. I believe, indeed, that even Mr. Lyttoii Strachey and 
M. Maurois greatly increased and in no way minimized the' general reader’s 
affectionate interest in t^*cir shrewdly painted subjects. 

Nothing could be stranger or prettier than Countess Tolstoy’s account of her 
short courtship. She undoubtedly married the writer: and found reckoning witli 
the man something of a problem. Nothing could he sadder than the tragedy that 
befell the bride. Tolstoy made her read his diaries. A fortnight after the marriage 
she writes: “The whole of iny husband’s past is .so dreadful that I don't think 
I will ever be able to accept it. . . . lie likes to torture me and to see me 

weep because he has no faith in me.’’ And thirty years later she had still been 
unable to assimilate that “ past.’’ : “ Marriage cunnot be happy after the husband’s 
debauchery. It is a constant wonder to me that we have kept it up so long.” 

Introspection of a not very helpful kind became a habit with her. Several 
times each year she suffered premonitions of death, 'i'heii she had child after 
child : one ailed : another was naughty. She is almost always bored ” because, 
as she says, she “ has no imagination.'* cannot find enjoyment in activity of any 
kind. She is probably jealous of 'I'olstfiy’s talents, and certainly jealous of his 
amazing inicrest in “ the People.” She fears In- cares no more for her than for 
the poor, di.ry discHdes who come in and out. She tries desperately to ha 
better, and her efforts generally end in tears and gloom and .self-deprecation 
and bocret hopes that Tolstoy will be pleased with her and “love "her. What 
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had really happened was what so often happens to women in marriage : she was 
trying to fit her old, girlish ideas of “ ideal love” on to the man about whom they 
had crystallized. Naturally enough she never succeeded. As a result, she suffered 
from injured vanity and compensated herself by feeling moral superiority and 
quite a degree of martyrdoiu. 

It is easy to feel impatient with her. But she wrote her diary only when 
she was depressed : when, in fact, she felt she failed the very remarkable man she 
knew Count Tolstoy to be. 

She gives, bit by bit, a lively and fascinating picture of the Tolstoy family. 
Her notes on his work arc invaluable, especially her description of his accidental 
encounters with the pilgrims from whose simple faith and glowing words he saw 
what he called “the light” of true Christainity. Even through the more intimate 
portions of her diary it is possible to detect much of the origin of the work of 
Tolstoy’s old age. Resurrection. And since it was during the early years of 
marriage that he wrote that w'ork of aboslute genius, War and Peace^ for all 
Countess Tolstoy’s tears and means, the reader will close the book remembering less 
the fact that “he ever hurts my feelings” than that he wrote of her as 
“the one being who has given me the greatest happiness in life and who alone 
loves me . . . 'Pliere is a good man within me who sometimes falls asleep. Love 
him, Sonya, and don't blame him." 

—The Spectator, 


HARDY’S EARLY YEARS. 

Hardy was for some time unwilling that his life should be written at all, and 
only the accident, it seems, of a spurious Life published as authoritative decided him 
to agree to rhe writing of this book. His widow, in compiling it, has made use of 
contemporary r.utcs, diaries, letters, and details given by Hardy in conversation. 
'I'hc book is just wliai ii> should be — a detached statement of his early life, 
amplified with his own comment. There is no attempt at an appraisal of his 
work, none of that display of '* greatness " one has come to associate with 
such books. The facts are left to speak for themselves. 

These fifty >ears were perhaps the most important in his career, for 
between 1867 and 1891 all the novels were written except Jude the Obscure] 
and it is certainly for these more than h»r his poems, even The Dynasts, 
that he will be remembered. Oiiring those years he made a habit of noting 
down impressions and observatinus apparently because he thought it a 
necessary part of the novelisr'.s task, and not because he felt any inclination 
to do it— diseo!itiiiiiing the habit when he finally gave up prose for verse. 
They are valuable as much for the light they throw on his character as on 
his working methods. Hardy disliked writing about himself ; he left no 
autobiography or self-portrait in hi» books. He was careful at first to mask his 
identity and the places he was writing about: even afterwards, when he was 
known, he had a distaste foi crushes and dinner-parties, and was dismayed by 
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Miss Thackeray's surprised exclamation, ** Certainly; a novelist must necessarily 
like society ! ” 

His first novel {The Poor Mun and the Lady, never published and since 
destroyed) was written at the of twenty-seven, six years after he came to 
London. Before thaf, as apprentice to a provincial architect, he had written 
verses which he sent unsuccessfully to magazines. One has a glimpse of him 
then reading Homer or Virgil for hours before breakfast, working all day 
in the office and playing the violin at night with his father and uncle at some 
local gathering. In London he met editors and publishers: Meredith, who 
was then reader for Macmillan’s, saw the manuscript of The Poor 
Man and the Lady, a sweeping satire on modern society, and while 
praising parts of it, advised the author not to *‘nail his colours to 
the mast ” in a first book. His suggestion that Hardy should write a 
story with more “ plot ’* resulted in Desiderate Remedies, which was 
published, though not by Macmillan’s, and furiously attacked in the Spectator. 
On the whole, though, it seems to have been well received, and Under the 
Greenwood Tree, published in the next year, brought him offers from Tinsley 
and Leslie Stephen to write serials. Most of his later novels were serialised, 
and he met from magazine readers the sort of opposition which culminated in 
the attacks on Tess and Jude the Obscure~‘An extra-ordinary rain of abuse, 
as incredible now as the old Press attacks on Ibsen. Hardy, it seems, was 
genuinely astonished by each new show of prudery, and in the end so detested 
the reputation foisted on him by these attacks that he gave up writing novels 
altogether. Leslie Stephen, writing to him about a passage in Far From the 
Madding Crowd, which needed alteration for the pages of Cornhill, apologised 
for an “ excessive prudery of which I am ashamed ’* ; in the serial version of 
Tess which appeared in the Graphic the scene of the baptism was cut out 
altogether, and Angel Clare was made to carry the dairymaids over the stream 
in a wheelbarrow ! 

The impression remains from reading this book that the novels were lundly 
more than an episode in Hardy’s life. He began and ended by writing po try. 
At one period, when he had finished a couple of novels and had decided to give 
up writing for architecture, he still hoped to go on writing verse “ as a hobby.” 
The idea of The Dynasts was present in his mind for many years; oiic finds 
such notes as this (as early ns 1875) : 

Mem. : A Ballad of the Hundred Days. Then another of Moscow. Others 
of earlier campaigns — forming altogether an Illiad of Lurope from 1789 to 1815. 
And 

Consider a grand drama, based on the wars with Napoleon, or some one 
campaign (but not as Shakespeare's historical dramas). It might be called 
“Napoleon,” or “Josephine,*’ or by some other person’s name. 

While he was studying architecture in the country before coming to London, 
he read only poetry, including the Latin and Greek, and praised M arm ion as 
“the most Homeric poem in the English language,” regretting that afterwards 
Scott should have turned to prose. It seems possible that, if he had not— fortunately 
for English literature— been unsuccessful with his early poems. Hardy might never 
have written novels at all. 

The book ends with the comptetion of Tess of the d'Urbervilles in 1801. 
Mrs. Hardy makes almost no comment on the effect it was to have on the 
public. Indeed, her book all through is astonishingly free from comment. It is 
a piece of work to which the reviewer can genuinely apply that cant word of 
criticism, “ restrained,” 


— Spectator. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Political Theory oif the Government of India. By 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswaniy, m.a., (Cantab) Barrister-at-Law. 

The University of Madras is to be congratulated on having 
secured for the first lecturer under the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri foundation a person of the attainments, outlook, insight and 
judgment of Mr. Ruthnaswamy. He has handled a rather difficult 
subject with such consummate skill and ability that a very 
favourable impression is produced on the mind of the reader. 
Much need not be said on the importance of the subject matter of 
the lecture. We in India now are witnessing a noble experiment 
viz., the application of the principles of democracy, in however 
halting a manner, to an ancient and heterogeneous community. It 
is a matter for good fortune that those who have to do the think- 
ing on this particular problem and its ramifications have for their 
help the confribution of Mr. Ruthnaswamy on the political theory 
of the Government of India. Though he is modest enough to 
characterize his lecture as a journeyman’s work, those who 
listened to it were, as I daresay, those who read it will be, 
impressed with the thought provoking character of the achieve- 
ment. Mr. Ruthnaswamy has tried to reveal to us the nature of 
the theory that informed the development of the Government of 
India since 18.S8. He has trieil to enquire on what philosophy of 
rule the Government of India has been conducted. We have 
already remarked that the task is a difficult and delicate one ; for, 
the Government of India is a pragmatic concern and did not 
develop as a result of any conscious application of a definite and 
consistent philosophy of Government. But, .still, as the lecturer 
points out even Englishmen who pride themselves on not being 
a logical people are philosophers without knowing it. Let us 
examine the philosophy as it has been laid bare by the lecturer. 

For his sources of political thought relating to the Govern- 
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ment of India he has relied on the correspondence of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India, the contributions of retired 
Anglo-Indian administrators and the writings of talented corres- 
pondents of the great English newspapers like Sir V. Chirol. The 
legislative enactments of the Central and Provincial Governments 
constitute another important source in connection with any 
enquiry with the theory underlying the Government of India. 
A survey and examination of the enactments will reveal to us the 
character of the philosophy that might be said to have informed 
the development of the Government of India. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy discerns two strands of political thought in the 
fabric of the Government of India, one strand consisting of what 
he significantly refers to as feudal paternalism, political materialism 
and egalitarian justice and the other consisting of liberty and 
national self-government. By drawing on the utterances and 
writings of the Viceroys and Secretaries of State he points out that 
the aim and object of the English rulers of India till about 1916 was 
to improve the country materially, or, as he puts it. the develop- 
ment of the estate of India and not the building up of the state 
in India. He further urges that a definite break with such a 
traditional attitude is marked by the advent of Lord Chelmsford 
as the Viceroy of India who realised very clearly that India should 
be endowed with responsible self-government. In tracing the 
evolution of the policy regulating the Government of India 
since 1858 we cannot but be struck by the fact that in the minds 
of the British rulers of India the idea of preparing the country 
for national self-government was for a long time conspicuous 
by its absence. This to our mind could not have been helped. 
By 1858 the British rulers found themselves charged with 
the governance of a vast population scattered over a big 
country and divided by language, customs and religion. In 
those circumstances it was hardly possible for practical 
administrators to think of anything but promoting the material 
and administrative progress of the country. The low standard 
of life of the people and their lack of initiative forced on the 
Government of India a policy the inspiration of which cannot be 
obviously dei ived from the people. Mr. Ruthnaswamy referring to 
the statement of Sir T. Holdernessin 1910 that British rule in India 
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‘ had to play the part of universal provider and special providence ’ 
points out that the theory of state socialism “ accounts for the land 
policy which till recently looked upon land revenue as rent 
rather than tax as well as for the famine policy, the irrigation 
projects, the public works, the preponderantly agricultural 
Interests and the indifferent industrial policy of the Government 
of India.” It is rather far-fetched, one should think, to explain the 
land revenue policy consistently pursued by the Government of 
India in this country by reference to any theory of State socialism 
adopted by the rulers of British India. The land revenue policy 
of the Government of India which treated the Government as 
part proprietor or sole proprietor of the land was an inheritance 
from the Moghuls and was adhered to by the Government except 
during the period when the permanent revenue settlement was 
adopted with reference to certain regions in the country. The 
Government was in no mood to relax substantially the rigidity 
of that theory since there were not adequate alternative sources 
of revenue by depending on which alone to the exclusion of land 
revenue a civilised administration can be supported. The British 
Government in India addressed itself to the problem of making 
provision for, the discharge of what may be called the primary 
functions of Government. They could obviously not run any 
risks in the matter of protecting the country from external 
aggression and had to lay the foundations for civilised life by way 
of maintaining internal order. Law courts had to be established 
and an incorruptible judiciary had to be evolved. Railway 
communications had to be developed partly for military ends and 
partly for the purposes of trade. An enlightened bureaucracy 
could not sit with folded hands while the failure of the monsoon 
subjected tracts of varying extent of the country to the horrors 
of famine. The British Government in India therefore necessarily 
had to look after the promotion of railways and irrigation works. 
The members of the bureaucracy in India could not go to the 
furthest extent even in the matter of developing the estate of 
India. Whereas the nincteenrh century witnessed in other parts 
of the civilised world an incre.is** m llie standard of life of the bulk 
of the people, an applic iiion ot science to industry and agriculture, 
and in short a modernization of the apparatus of production, the 
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British Government in India by the very circumstances of their 
relation to a vast heterogeneous population of an alien race were 
not in a position to achieve great triumphs in respect of raising 
the standard of life of the people and thus adding appreciably to 
the economic welfare of the average citizen. This limited success 
in the field of what Mr. Ruthnaswamy designates as political mate- 
rialism was due among other causes to the necessity for the 
British Government in India to be very chary of adding to^the* 
burdens of the people. Any large policy of material expansion 
will have to be carried out either by private initiative or State 
enterprise. Indigenous private enterprise was not equal to the 
occasion and the state in India was not prepared to go further 
than undertake the construction of irrigation works and railways. 
Further the state socialism of the Government of India was of a 
particular brand. It went .strangely enough hand in halid with 
an indifferent industrial policy. Thus the State socialism of the 
Government of India was not of the variety that developed in 
Europe to correct in some respects the evils of individualism that 
marked the progress of the Industrial revolution. It was rather* 
a relic of the middle ages when the state was conceived of as the 
superior landlord and conceptions of sovereignty and landlordism 
were inextricably intermixed. Thus through the 19th century we 
find under British rule conditions that partook of the mediaeval 
as well as the modern. The political materialism of the Govern- 
ment of India did not go as far as lovers of progress desired on 
account of the obstacles presented by a lack of initiative and 
leadership in the country, the low taxable capacity of the people, 
the heterogeneous character of the population, and the alien 
character of the personnel that gave direction to the adminis- 
tration. 

Referring to the educational policy of the Government of India 
Mr. Ruthnaswamy points out that "education as a means of material 
progress and administrative efficiency, and at the best of in- 
tellectual culture but not as a means of moral and political progre.ss 
has been the motive of the educational policy of British rule 
in India.” Primarily the educational system was designed to 
produce men and women who can man the administrative services 
of the Government. There was also the aim of making western 
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knowledge and methods available to the higher classes of the 
Indian population. In the absence of an all embracing system of 
primary education and a determined effort on the part of the 
natural leaders of the people to bring about social reform and the 
breakdown of age-long prejudices and superstitions the educational 
programme of the Government could achieve moral progress 
only in a very limited measure. 

. Mr. Ruthnaswamy has made clear that the Anglo-Indian 
administrators were positive that popular government would have 
mischievous consequences in India. While they honestly held 
such a view it should not be forgotten that the view did fit in with 
what most of them conceived to be the interests of Englishmen. 
While Sir Henry Maine in 1887 wrote that the introduction of 
democratic institutions will only help to lift into supremacy 
a small class of about 10,000 men or^a particular caste, Lord 
Salisbury held that the educated classes could not be anything else 
than opposition in quiet times, and rebels in times of trouble. 
Such an attitude towards self-government was not quite a favour- 
able condition for the conception and execution of an energetic 
programme of even material development. Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India 1895-1*104 said, “ 1 always felt that the 
more we raised the state of prosperity and the standard of 
efficient government in India under Pa.x Britannica, the stronger 
would be the demand for self-government.” Thus we find that 
even the programme of political materialism, and the development 
of the estate of India could not have been full-blooded. 

As for the other strand of political thought, that of liberty 
and self-government, Mr. Ruthnaswamy joints out that there was 
a very general tejidency among the great Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators to be very lukewarm towards it. Lord Ripon naturally 
occupies an honoured place in the evolution of self-government 
in India. But even he lays more stress on good government 
rather than on self-government and, though he emphasised the 
importance of local self government as a means of political 
education of rlu* pe(»ple it is imt clear that even he was for popular 
self-goverum«;nt as applied to national affairs. As the Quarterly 
Reviewer puts it with reference to l.ord Havdinge’s work, political 
expediency was the guiding motive of the Indian Government. 
9 
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Sir V. Chirol while suspicious of democratic government urged 
that ‘ our object, therefore, both in the education and political 
training of Indians should be to direct the activities of the new 
Western educated classes into economic channels which would 
broaden their own horizon’. It was precisely l>ecause much 
was not done in the direction indicated by Sir V. Chirol that the 
demand for national self government became so insistent and 
pressing in India since about 1910. Finding that the channels of 
economic progress were more or less blocked the educated classes 
threw themselves vigorously into the agitation for political and 
constitutional advance. In this connection it occurs to our mind 
that the wild demands for ultra democratic institutions put 
forward by the Chartists of 1848 in England were not followed up 
by the working classes in that country since the magnificent 
industrial and commercial progress of England after that date 
did much to blunt the edge of political agitation and promoted 
the industrial side of trade union activity. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy pays eloquent tribute to the part played by 
the Round Table group in creating a favourable atmosphere for the 
application of the principle of responsible self-government to the 
Government of India. In that connection he says “ 1 have done 
it also to correct an Troneous view which holds the field that 
the new principle of Government in India was forged in the 
furnace of the Great War and was more or less a war mea.sure. 
From the dates it will be seen that the new theory had begun 
to work in the minds of the rulers of India sometime before 
the war.” Though further on in the course of his lecture he 
states the he does not want to minimise the influence of the 
war, he is still of the opinion that the thought of the Round 
Table group was mainly responsible for the new principle of 
government enshrined in the Constitutional Reforms of 1919. 
A close examination of the relevant dates fails, however, to 
establish this claim. It is said that in 1910 during a walk in one of 
the forests of the Pacific slopes Mr. Marris revealed to Mr. Curtis 
the view “ that self-government however far distant was the only 
intelligibl'* r.oal of British policy in India, that it only needed a 
guiding principle and no other was thinkable”. We are further told 
that from 1912 onwards Mr. William Marris and Sir James Meston, 
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had been urging upon Mr. Curtis the need for the Round Table 
mind being brought to bear on the Indian problem. But we find 
Mr. Ruthnaswamy stating that Mr. Curtis visited India in 1916, and 
met a number of men with Round Table leanings and the influence 
of the Round Table mind on the political theory of the Govern- 
ment of India began. It will thus be seen that it was the notion 
that the German challenge was directed against free institutions 
and that the world should be made safe for democracy coupled 
with the loyalty of the princes and people of India, not to speak 
of the heroism and devotion of the Indian army and the impassioned 
plea for self-determination which swept the world that induced 
the hard headed British statesmen to extend the principle of 
responsible self-government by stages to the governance of India. 
After the splendid demonstrations of Indian loyalty since the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 it did not require particular generosity 
and political sagacity for Mr. Ker the Editor of the Round Table to 
write as follows in 1916. “ The people of India and Egypt no less 
than those of the British Isles and Dominions must be gradually 
schooled in the management of their national affairs.” 

Referring to current politics Mr. Ruthnaswamy deplores that 
‘although the despotism is gone or going, the theory of an enlight- 
ened state doing things for unenlightened individuals is still 
there. Klatism and state socialism still reign supreme although 
the charactei and constitution of the institutions of the state is 
being modified.’ 

He doubts whether state socialism to which every political 
party in India adheres is compatible with democracy and urges 
that a numerous and powerful bureaucracy is the greatest enemy 
of modern democracy. He concludes this portion of his lecture 
with the lesson that “ one of the first things that a free and self- 
governing India will have to do is to give battle to the theory of 
state action and state interference wdiich, however tolerable in a 
period of foundations and of transition is incompatible with real 
liberty.” While examining this part of his contribution one 
cannot but be moved to admiration over the sublime note that Mr. 
Ruthnaswamy strikes in favour of liberty and self-governing 
institutions. He is an> ious that in the new era of responsible 
self-government at least, no bureaucracy should exercise its wither- 
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ing influence on liberty. In his dislike for bureaucracy Mr. 
Ruthnaswainy is quite representative of the Indian articulate 
opinion and political thought. Though Sir Alfred Lyall believed that 
‘in the subconscious mentality of the Indian people, bureaucracy 
holds the place which self-government occupies with us’ Indian 
politicians of all parties declaim in no uncertain terms again.st 
bureaucracy, brown as well as white. This is a phenomenon which 
requires to be accounted for especially when one realises that in 
the nineteenth century bureaucracies in Germany, Austria, France, 
Japan and Italy had rendered yeomen service in promoting 
economic and administrative progress and thus helping to establish 
conditions favourable for democratic advance. It is rather remark- 
able that a people like that of India among whom the principle 
of authority in the field of social obligation is yet instinct with life 
should be so impatient of bureaucracy. The explanation for this 
attitude of mind lies, one should rather think, in the exaltation of 
private initiative and individual liberty by mid -Victorian English 
writers and statesmen from whom the intelligensia of India learnt 
their lessons. In the England of the nineteenth century there was 
sufficient inventiveness, capacity for organisation, and initiative 
among the people of England, so that the school of thought 
developed naturally which stood for distrust of government 
interference. In India though the conditions were different the 
English attitude was almost blindly followed which, one is led to 
think, having become crystallised as a hallowed tradition explains 
the prevalent distrust of bureaucracy. Perhaps, this attitude has 
received further reinforcement from the fact that the British 
bureaucracy which has governed the country all these 
years has not achieved striking success in dispelling ignorance, 
inproving public health and in modernizing agriculture and 
industry. Further it need not be pointed out that liberty makes 
an appeal that is intoxicating in its incidence. 

Adverting to the question of the relation between democracy 
and state socialism it is true that liberty stands in danger of 
encroachment by state socialism. In most democratic countries 
of the wori-'l including England modern industrial conditions 
are paving the way for the enthronement of a powerful bureaucracy. 
It is therefore incumbent on lovers of liberty and progress that 
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bureaucratic power is kept within narrowest bounds and that 
private initiative has as wide a scope for its exercise as conditions 
will permit. In India, particularly at present we should be on 
our guard in not imposing the burden of state socialism while 
our resourcefulness is being strained in adapting democratic 
institutions to our peculiar social and economic conditions. 
It is up to the leaders of public opinion in India to realise that by 
evoking and giving free play to whatever private initiative 
may be found among any community in the country an 
atmosphere of goodwill and a capacity for organisation 
and discipline should be created. The warning that Mr. 
Ruthnaswamy has given is, therefore, particularly pertinent since 
politicians of all parties in India are not sufficiently alive to 
the danger of state socialism especially in view of the rather 
crude and naive ideas which most of them have of promoting 
narrow communal ends. 

Before bringing to a close this rather long review we may be 
permitted to refer to the almost seductive character of the style 
and diction of the lecturer. One cannot help remarking on the 
ease, naturalness a>ul dignity of the style. 

As the first lecturer under the foundation he has set a standard 
which we hope his successors will succeed in reaching and main- 
taining. 

MAOR.iV.S. T. K. OlIRAISWAMY AlYF.R. 

The P11.C.RIMAGE OP Buddhism. By Professor .1. B. Pratt, 

Pp. Xll, 75S, Macmillan & Co., 192ft. 15 net. 

In the.se days of the undoing of faiths many thoughtful men the 
world over arc drawn towards the highly ethical and at the same 
time rationalistic doctrine of Buddha. Professor Pratt s book is a 
sign of the growing interest in Buddhist teaching — and its signifi- 
cance for modern life. The author is not a Pali scholar or a 
specialist in Buddhism. “It would be possible with sufficient 
study to write a learned book on Buddhism w'hicli should recite 
the various facts with scl olarly exactness yet leave the reader at 
the end wondering how intelligr nt and spiritual men and women 
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of our day could really be Buddhists. I have sought to avoid this 
effect and have tried in addition to enable the reader, when he has 
turned the last page, to understand a little how it feels to be a 
Buddhist" (p. VIII). The author approaches the subject with 
sympathy and reverence. He not merely expounds the concepts 
but attempts to express those subtler sentiments and the emotional 
undertones which make Buddhism a live religion to-day. 

After a brief statement of the founder’s personality (I) we have 
a thoroughly well informed account of the teachings of Buddha. 
The four noble truths are expounded with an eye on modern 
conditions of thought and life. (II) Professor Pratti is quite 
definite that the moral teaching of Buddha is “ not primarily and 
chiefly negative.” A whole chapter is devoted to the exposition of 
the positive ride of Buddhist ethics. (III). The metaphysical 
background of Buddhism is set forth lucidly and the treatment of 
the difficult questions of the nature of the self and nirvana is 
scholarly and up-to-date. “Buddha believed in some sort of 
ultimate and noumenal self. . . . The moral earnestness of the 
Buddha and his insistence on responsibility would seem to demand 
some kind of real, identical and abiding self,” a conclusion which 
seems to be much more definite than the facts warrant. Taking 
up the question of the implications of Buddha's silence on the 
nature of nirvana, professor Pratt says : “ There are three possible 
ways of accounting for his silence. One is that he held a purely 
naturalistic view of things, considering the self to be nought, and 
nirvana to be complete nothingness, but refrained from telling 
what he thought for fear of hurting sensitive feelings. This view 
of the Buddha’s position is so plainly out of harmony with most 
of the things he said that it needs no discussion here. The second 
hypothesis is that the Buddha was himself agnostic on all the 
ultimate problems; that he refused to answer the questions asked 
him because he did not know the answer himself. This is a 
perfectly possible hypothesis. It is the hypothesis of Professor 
Keith ; and in the absence of more definite statements in the 
Nik^yas, it will probably always remain one of the possibilities. 
Personally 1 Jo not accept it. With Professor Radhakrishnan and 
(I gather) with Sir Charles Eliot, I prefer the third interpretation 
of the Buddha’s si’ence. I prefer it chiefly because it is the inter- 
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pretation of the Buddha himself. Professor Pratt inclines to a 
positive view of the nature of nirvana. (Pp. 89- 90). 

The later growth of Buddhism in India is traced at some 
length and the account is based mainly on the records of the 
Chinese travellers, Fa Hien, Hiucn-Tsiang and I-Tsing. From 
Chapter VII onwards we have a somewhat detailed story of the 
adventures and achievements of Buddhism in the neighbouring 
lands of Ceylon and Burma. Siam and Cambodia. The mahayana 
religion and philosophy in its two forms of the Madhyamika and 
the yogachara systems arc next considered (XII) and the author is 
inclined to interpret the doctrine of sunya in a positive way 
(pp. 239 — 240) and the alayavijnana in a cosmic sense. There is 
no account of Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhism but the details of 
the spread and growth of Buddhism in China (XIV XX) Korea 
(XXI) and Japan (XXII -XXXI) are set forth with care and 
knowledge. No other book brings together such a large mass of 
information relating to Buddhism, from the birth of Buddha at 
Kapilavastu down to the founding of the Mahabodhi Society in 
London. 

The concluding chapter gives a very sensible and true 
conception of the relation of Buddhism to Christianity. The 
writer has no sympathy with the narrow missionary propaganda. 
“There arc four possible relations that the two religions may 
hold to each other in the future. They may continue in the 
state of mutual welfare which to a considerable extent charac- 
terises them to-day. Secondly, one of them may succeed in 
destroying the other. Thirdly they may conceivably coalesce 
or finally they might tacitly agree to settle down and live side 
by side, as partners, perhaps in a common business, as friendly 
rivals possibly, but not as foes. This last is in my opinion the 
consummation most devoutly to be wished.” (p. 734). Such a view 
of free trade in religion is possible only to one who believes in the 
truth of Butidhism and capacity to do some of the common 
moral and spiritual work which all religions are expected to 
promote. “ It seems to me an unfortunate and misleading question 
to ask, which of these two great religions is true and which 
false ? For both posse,ss much truth and neither one is wholly 
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beyond illusion. Nor can we say in any absolute and complete 
sense that either one is altogether better than the other. Th^re 
are many souls whose inner life can be best nourished by what 
Christianity has to give and there are those who will find their 
spiritual needs best supplied by Buddhism. Neither of the 
religions could wholly supplant the other without a real loss 
to the human race. Such is its iicculiar function in the spiritual 
economy of the human world.” (p. 746). I doubt whether many 
liberal Christians even will accept such characteristically Hindu 
position. 

Along with Holmes’s The Creed of Buddha, Cooniaraswamy’s 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, Sir Charles Eliot’s 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Prefessor Pratt’s book deserves a 
place in every library of books on philosophy and religion. It will 
be extremely useful to the ordinary reader and of no small value 
to even the specialists. 

S. 


SoviBT Russia by Pandit J awaharlal Nkiiru, The Allahabad 

Law Journal Press, Allahabad. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru needs no apology for giving a perma- 
nent shape to the articles that had already appeared in the press. 
It is impossible, as he says, to be indifferent towards Russia. 
She is our neighbour and, much more than that she has been the 
stage where a momentous drama of modern history has been 
recently enacted. Again, on her soil a supreme experiment, 
fraught with grave possiblities for mankind, is being tried. India 
must needs know about Russia. It is very gratifying, therefore, 
to have in a small and engaging volume the impressions of a 
highly intelligent and enlightened Indian. Pandit Jawaharlal 
does not attempt a systematic exposition of the principles and 
practice of Soviet administration. Rather, he writes in the mood 
of a tourist and hence his impressions have the appearance of 
casualness. But throughout the book one can see the admira- 
tion and sometimes even enthusiasm for all that he has seen in 
Russia. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal relates in bitterness the tale of how Russia 
has been maligned and misrepresented. He shows us that 
the alarmist and sensational pictures drawn of Russia, depicting 
her in league with the devil are all false and that to-day she is 
as sober a country as one can find anywhere else in the world. 
The remarkable effort which she is making to build up her 
national resources and that against the organised antipathy of a 
vast majority of powerful nations, fills him with wonder and 
admiration. He sees industry, prosperity and contentment. 
He is impressed greatly with the methods of education, local 
self governments, criminal law and administration of the new 
regime. He tells us that the Russians have not glorified sex 
promiscuity and, that on the contrary women in Russia enjoy 
greater privileges and have greater sense of self respect and self- 
reliance than anywhere else in the world. Pandit Jawaharlal 
points out how the once wholly agricultural Russia is fastly 
becoming industrialised. 

But we may venture to remark, that in spite of the efforts 
of the communists, Russia will for long retain the character 
of an agricultural country and peasants will be the most important 
factor. The material condition of the peasants according to 
Jawaharlal has greatly improved since the days of the Romanoffs. 
There is no longer the landlord squeezing out of the tenant 
the last rouble. The peasants have come into a new sense of 
dignity and importance. They are no longer at the mercy of 
an absentee owner. They are freer and more prosperous. 
Agricultural banks, and rural credit societies are keeping them 
off from indebtedness. The peasant homes and other centres 
are diffusing useful knowledge and are helping to make their 
lives more cheerful. Though in the early stages of the revolu- 
tion the seats of authority had been filled by the city workers 
and intellectual classes, the peasants are, by slow degrees, coming 
into their own. 

It is no doubt true that hitherto they have backed the 
politicians of Moscow and helped in the dismemberment of 
the historic Empire of Russia. But what is their real attitude 
towards communism? Is their support only temporary or 
one that would last for ever? The peasants know very little 
10 
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about the socialist economies and care even less. They are after 
more concrete things. Pleasant homesteads are much more 
real to the peasants than the theory of surplus value. They 
want land, freedom to cultivate it, immunity from oppressive 
taxation, and a reasonable assurance of peace and security. Pandit 
Jawaharlal tells us that in the early stages of the revolution the 
peasants held aloof and it was Lenin’s genius which won over 
the Peasants’ Congress to his side. The peasants eager to extricate 
the land they till, and on which they live, from the clutches of an 
archaic landlordism did not require great persuasion to join 
the rebel camp. They were ready to rise, be the creed what it 
may. The nobility fell and Russia of history vanished. Land 
was liberated and distributed. The peasants awoke to a sense of 
ownership of land— a feeling that they had not experienced across 
the centuries. The doctrinairre communism was a bitter pill. The 
peasants would not have it. Lenin started compromising. The 
earliest decrees of the Soviet Government prohibited the alienation 
of land either by way of selling, or renting or pledging. Hiring 
of labour was also prohibited. But even by 1922 discontent grew 
and renting for a small period was allowed and in 1926 the 
period of renting was increased and also the hiring of labour 
was permitted. Communism is getting on by making concessions 
to the standpoint of the peasants. This impasse, as pointed out 
by Jawaharlal is reflected in the Stalin vs. Trotskey contioversy. 
To our mind that way lies the future trouble for Soviet rule. 
Communism but must beware of the peasants. 

Pandit Jawaharlal makes us see the freedom, and the almost 
delirious delight with which its advent has been heralded. 
The pent up life of the nation burst out into hysterical fits 
of liberty. With a voilent swing Russia turned away from 
her past. The monarchy, the nobility, the priesthood are all 
gone. It is entirely a new Russia that Jawaharlal sees, 
something quite different from the Russia of history. 

We are told again, of the remarkable pace with which 
modernization is going on. Peter the Great introduced the 
departments, smart official routine and manners of the western 
Europe into a country that had not emerged, out of the stupor of 
the middle ages. And an unsettlement of life and values was 
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the result. The cupidity, and corruption of bureaucracy 
made matters worse. The soul of Russia had resisted all this. 
The sense of oppression that one feels in the brooding anthology 
of the Russian literature of the last century is nothing but 
the expression of that reaction. Russia did not know what 
to throw away. Everything looked oppressive and when the 
opportunity came she threw away all. To the credit of the 
communists, it must be said, that they do not prefer half measures. 
Russia is now modern with a vengeance. 

Jawaharlal tells us that religion has been abolished in Russia. 
The churches are being turned into reading rooms. Where an 
alter stood, now stands a card table. For the moment, no doubt, 
the communist maxim ‘ religion is the opiate of the people’ holds 
sway. But one asks ‘ for how long? Can it be for ever or is 
this organized atheism only a pas.sing phase ’? We know it is hard 
to answer that question, and we do not blame Jawaharlal for not 
answering it. But we suspect that the deeper yearnings of the 
Russian spirit as voiced in the work of her great artists, Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, and Dosteovsky cannot for long be satisfied with 
radio-sets and electric lights. 

In the last chapter entitled ‘Russia and India’ Pandit 
Jawaharlal pleads that whatever might be the attitude of the 
British Empire, India at any rate has no need to harbour illwill 
or suspicion towards Russia. And this chapter we must admit 
has been written more in the vein of a politician than a critical 
student. In a chapter to which the title “Russia and India’’ had 
been given one would expect that a deeper analysis of the 
bearing of Russian experiment on the Indian situation or of its 
value, if any, to the work of nation building here, would have 
been attempted. But throughout the book he integrates the 
Russian experiment to the Indian conditions. This and the 
grace and clearness of the author’s writing may lead the unwary 
into thinking that all will be well with India if she also turns 
communist. In the present economic state of this country, 
communism w'ould spell disaster and even to play with the idea 
is to play with fire. 


C. P. 
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The Criterion (December, 1928 ). 

Bernard Shaw’s “ Intelligent Woman’s Guide " is the subject 
on which Mr. Laski, Dr. D’Arcy etc., write with discrimination 
and understanding. Mr. Laski believes that Shaw’s indictment 
of capitalist civilisation is conclusive. He says 

“ If capitalist civilization is to go, what is to take its place ? Mr. Shaw 
votes for equality of income ; and he proceeds to demonstrate its adequacy by the 
annihilation of all alternatives. Mere, as 1 think, he is logically successful, and 
empirically unsuccessful. It is not, I believe, logically possible to show that any 
differences in income are referable, in their exact proportions, to principle. You 
cannot prove that the average Lord Chancellor is justly or wisely remunerated at 
twi^e the salary of a judge of the High Court and nearly seven times the salary of a 
County Court judge. You cannot, either, prove that there is the slightest 
relationship between sound principle and the relative incomes, say, of Sir Ronald 
Ross and a fashionable women’s doctor in Harley Street. Nor is it, 1 think, on 
the evidence deniable that a society on which, for whatever cau.se, there are wide 
disparities of income will be a society in which personality is largely evaluated in 
terms of the income to which it is annexed ; men will [be judged important not for 
what they do or think, but for what they can spend. This again, produces a society 
in which the realization of moral principle is irrelevant. 

But this seems to me a case not for a rigorous equality of income, but rather 
for the simultaneous application of two principles: (a) the establishment of an 
upper limit .of income, and (b) the attempt at a rough proportionality between 
income and function. Pace Mr. Shaw, I do not see why society is really better off 
if a professional boxer has the same income as Mr. Shaw ; and I think that if we tried 
to pay the same income to a Prime Minister as to a milkman, we should be driven 
to juggling with systems of allowances which would make equality without any 
meaning. There is, moreover, the problem of establishing the equality ; and to get 
it would, 1 believe, necessitate a bloody civil war in which the army supporting the 
government v.Tiuld be given a special rate (if pay to persuade it not to desert to the 
other side.” 

On tilt question of equality of means. Dr. D’Arcy writes ‘‘If all are to share 
alike, then the strong and the weak, the skilled and the unskilled, the intellectual 
and the manual worker must get tnorc or less than I they earn. The two principles 
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must clash unless there is equality also in nature, human nature and in their products. 
Quite apart from the fact that men’s wants and preferences differ so widely as to 
defy an arithmetical equality, there are, as we know, good and bad fields and 
material, climates and foods ; there are best slices from the joint and best scats in a 
theatre, and there are jobs no one wants and jobs snug enough to attract everybody. 
Mr, Shaw admits that persons with a lucrative talent should be allowed to benefit 
by it, and he hides the gravity of this admission by joking about prima donnas and 
surgeons ; but the truth is that once we admit this exception there is an end to his 
sacred painciple. He avoids the difficulty of unpleasant and easy work by suggest- 
ing that workers in the hardest occupations should be compensated by shorter hours. 
This measure would have as effect that greater numbers would have to be employed 
at the uncongenial labour, and if the work were injurious to the health or dangerous 
to life, we should have a state more like a Purgatorio than a Paradiso.” 

The article on the T mgic {Element in the Divine Comedy is 
very thoughtful and provocative. The Book reviews are an 
important part of the issue. 

Tiik Ninetketh Century (January, 1929.) 

Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain writes with authority on the 
Local Government Bill and deals at length with many of the 
major reforms with which the Bill deals. Sir John Marriot com- 
pares the condition of England in 1838 with that in 1928 and 
concludes “ The ‘condition of England’ to-day is not desperate. 
Even M. Sieffried does not believe that ‘ she will go to smash.’ 
But it is grave, and it is the part of patriotism to face the facts, 
and, having faced them, not to quail before the application of the 
remedy. We are in the presence of an industrial situation which 
is literally without precedent. The traditional remedies will no 
longer avail. 'Fo discover new remedies demands wisdom : to 
apply them will call for courage. May neither be lacking.” The 
Bishop of Durham has an article on “Disestablishment by Consent.” 
The most interesting article in the whole number is that on 
Human Nature by Professor Elliot Smith. His article is a learned 
and eloquent plea for the view that man is naturally inclined to 
peace. The utopias of the Golden Age are not mere poetic 
fictions or fantasies of sentimental dreamers. 

'•Noonf questions the fact Ih4t ilicre has in-eii a refinement of manners and 
a tremendous incicase in con.fort and hixuis ii. modern times; but it must not be 
forgotten that warfare and en.elty, iniusHie and brutality, are equally the results 
of civilisation and are not natural modes of behaviour. All men fight in defence of 
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tlieir lives and for the safeguarding of their families ; but the causes that provoke 
such conflicts arc results of departures from the original Arcadian manner of 
living. 

There should he least excuse for citizens of the British Empire, of all people, 
to harbour misiinderstanding of human nature. For centuries our fellow-country- 
men have governed primitive peoples in many outlying parts of the world and 
learned by personal experience to appreciate the true character and the good 
behaviour of Natural Man. A couple of recent experiences will perhaps give point 
to these general remarks. 

In the course of conversation with a colonial administrator who has had more 
than thirty years’ experience in the administration of the territory most commonly 
used as a symbol for the home of wild men, 1 asked what he considered the out- 
standing qualities of human nature. He gave the significant answer : How else 
could a couple of English youths, perhaps fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, 
administer a territory as big as Wales, and with a large population addicted to 
the practice of head-hunting, if men taken in the bulk were not peace-loving and 
good-natured }' A young man who is at present governing a population of half a 
million people in Africa tells me he has only a handful of native police to assist 
him in maintaining order in this vast population of savages. Yet (he country is 
happy and peaceful. I might quote many other illustrations of similar expcritMices 
that have conic to my own knowledge by direct contact with the people coiJ**i:rned. 
But I have said enough to remind my readers of considerations they should not 
overlook. 

Yet, even with centuries of such experience on the parr of our administrators, 
the claim that the true savage is the very reverse of the usual eonnotatiuii c»f the 
word ‘savage’ is still received with widespread incredulity. 'Phis scepticism i.*? 
entertained not merely by such of the general public as are lacking in pi*rsonal 
experience of primitive peoples, but also by scientific men who have done field 
work in anthropology or whose busiiie.ss in life is to study human nature.” 


The Round Table (December 192H.) 

The opening article on “A pica for an linU’pem/cnt Foreign 
Policy ” concludes with the following sane observations : 

“The broad policy for (jreat Britain and the British Empire to pursue in the 
world is surely clear. So far as Europe is concerned it is to work whole-heartedly 
with both France and (Jermany through the League of Nations for the prevention 
of war and the settlement of all international disputes hy pacific means. Before 
the war there were issues raised hy tin* existeiiee of the three military empires 
and (he suppressiu.n of nationality, which could only In^ .settled by war or revoliMion. 
There are no ‘ uch issues to-day. The problems pri'seiited by the Balkan frontiers, 
the Anschluss, the Russian frontiers, even by the Polish Corridor and the present-day 
disparity in armaments, will be soluble by peaceful means, if France, Germany 
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and Great Britain are resolved that they must not be settled by war and that in due 
time reason and justice, as applied through the League, shall prevail. 

The road is not going to be a simple one. It will not be easy to induce a 
reasonable spirit in both France and Cvermaiiy about those readjustments of the 
Treaty of Versailles which will be necessary if there is to be real appeasement in 
Europe. Nor will it be easy to get rid of the tremendous preponderance of arma- 
ments possessed by France and her allies to-day, without drifting back to the old 
system of a balance between two great military groups. But it is certain that Great 
Britain will only be able to help Europe to reach the condition when all her 
problems can be settled on the basis of reason and justice at Geneva, under the 
leadership of France, Germany and herself, if she maintains an attitude both of 
resolute friendliness and of determined independence in her relations with both her 
neighbours. The method of entering into special understandings and military or 
naval ententes with cither neighbour must inevitably be fatal to real co-operation 
with the third. 

The need for independence is even more imperative when looked at from the 
Imperial and American points of view. The basis for Anglo-American relations 
must clearly be the Peace Pact— that is to say, the naval Powers should undertake 
never to settle their differences by war but only by pacific means, and, as the 
inevitable corollary, to use their iiifuence and their power to prevent any inter- 
national questions whatever being settled by war. But progress on this line is only 
possible if both Great Britain and the United States cease to provide for their 
security or the protection of their maritime trade either by preponderant armaments 
or by naval ententes with other naval Powers. If Great Britain tries to interpret 
“parity” as meaning a system in which, in fact, she has command of the sea 
outside American waters, or if the United States tries to interpret parity as giving 
her the right io ships and bases which will give her the power to protect her trade 
in every «)cean, .'ompetition is inevitable, and competition, as all history shows, 
ends in war. 'The only way forward is that the two leading naval Powers should 
agree to try to “outlaw” war altogether, for if they succeed, the question off 
what is to happen to their trade when one is a belligerent and the other a neutral 
will never arise. 

It is surely clear that a policy based upon any kind of special understanding 
with any other Power, France, the United States, Ciermany, Italy or Japan, can 
only lead to fatal difiiculties. to the permanent entanglement of Great Britain 
in a new European balance, and to w'ar both in Europe and on the high seas. 
There is only one policy to pursue and that is to make it clear to France, once and 
for all, that, as her best friend, vve can enter into no unilateral ententes and 
alliances with her of any sort or kind, that our policy in Europe or outside is to do 
everything wc can to bring nations together and to prevent war and to ensure the 
peaceful settlenumt of all international tlisputes, and that the only hope for France’s 
own security is to work for good rclat?.>ns bet ween Great Britain and both Germany 
and the United States, for if tiuse four can put into practice in their respective 
spheres the ideals of the League Locarno, and the Peace Pact, there is no Power 
on earth that dare challenge them to w ar. ’ 
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The second article deals with the Presidential Election in t he 
United States, of America. The article on Italy in 1928 may be 
of interest to Indian readers : 

“ As compared with the slow progress made under past regimes with their 
want of capacity, indifference, or parliamentary handicaps. Fascism, it must, in 
all fairness, be adiniflcd, has shown a zeal, a quickness and an efficiency which 
arc in many ways admirable. Whatever the future may have in storc^nany of 
the things it has done will last and bring real benefit to the country. To give a 
list of them would take too long, but they comprise roads, railways, ports, 
hydraulic machinery, aqueducts, public buildings and many other undertakings. 
Only last September, the Council of Ministers issued supplementary estimates 
authorising an additional expenditure of 235 million lire. Particular attention has 
been paid to agriculture. The Minister of Public Works recently brought in a 
Bill providing for bonifica integrale as they are called, /.e., land reclamation, 
and for all that should go with it in the way of roads, houses, stables, drinking 
water, etc., to enable the settlers to live in comfort. The scheme was spread over 
a period of years and involved a total cost of five milliard lire. Communes and 
provinces show the same feverish activity in constructive work. 

In the Fascist Government's own programme one notices an exaggeration 
which is typical of everything it does. And although one of its objects is to find 
work for a large number of workmen — the economic crisis is still acute-many of 
its works, particularly the plans for the enibellislinierit of the cities, seem to be 
prompted more by national pride than by real necessity. But even works whose 
usefulness is indisputable often represent a burden which for the time being is beyond 
the financial capacity of the country. Fascist Italy embarks lightly upon 
expenditure which its citizens, deprived of their representation both in Parliament 
and the communes, have no means of controlling. The State finances are theni> 
selves a puzzle, but there is no mystery about the position of the Exchequer on 
May 24 last when, after eleven months of the financial year, a surplus of 150 millions 
of lire was shown on paper, though there was really a deficit of about a milliard. 
As for the communes, their expenditure is so extravagant that the Government 
had recently to circularise its Podestas — the officials who have replaced the old 
elected mayors— requiring economy. There is also the question of corruption. 
There is admittedly a great deal of exaggeration in the stories that go about the 
country, but there is no doubt that many unscrupulous officials contrive to line 
their own pockets. 

All this money is spent, it is true, in the name of patriotism. It is the boast 
of Fascism to have stirred up the national conscience, restored the authority of the 
State, re-established order and discipline, revived religion and imposed respect for 
the church. This is the burden of every Fascist speech and article. But although 
the country o*ves it. a great deal for the progress made on the material side, the 
same cannot be said of the moral side. For Fascism, which is nothing if not 
thorough, everything Fuscist is good and everything non-Fascist bad. It w'as the same 
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with the despotisms of the past. It is natural that ** had citizens " should he kept 
out of public affairs, and prevented from writing in the newspapers in Fascist 
Italy, even when they are not quietly deported or obliged to fly the country. It is 
equally natural that too many should learn that it pays to become “ good citizens,” 
and there are disadvantages from the standpoint of character building in such 
a school. 

The^d^'ascist, to make use of an Fiiglish slang expression, is a ” whole hogger 
and everything, including even justice, which should come before everything 
else, has been subordinated to Fascism. Judges and magistrates arc looked upon 
as employees of the State, which, in Fascist Italy, means, of Fascism. The law 
has been made more severe, but its severity is reserved for those whose offence 
consist of opposition to the Regime. In the course of a couple of years the special 
tribunal has given more than 2,500 years of penal servitude to persons accused of 
communism. The following are a few instances of the administration of justice : 
The trial in Rome last August for the attempt at Bologna on Mussolini's life 
confirmed the doubt that the person who fired the revolver was not the boy 
Zamhoni who was lynched by the crowd. Yet, the boy's father and aunt were 
each sentenced to 30 years* penal servitude on the charge of having instigated him 
to commit the crime, though no evidence came out from the proceedings which 
justifies this conclusion. Even more significant was a sentence passed by the 
special tribunal at a recent trial on a man who had shot a couple of Fascists near 
Lucca. After being condemned to death, he petitioned the King to pardon him. 
His petition was not even submitted to the sovereign. The man was shot by a 
squad of black shirts. Capital punishment has only recently been introduced into 
Italy and is liniftccl to causes of attempts upon the life of the King or the Prime 
Minister, and offences against the security of the State. It was decided that a man 
who kills :i Fascist because he is a Fascist, “is guilty of an attempt against the 
security of the State.” This sentence was placarded in every commune in the 
country. It is typical of the way in which Fascists understand and apply justice. 
It becomes in their hands an instrument for the consolidation of their own power 
and for the intimidation of their opponents. Another of their instruments is 
the police. When the internal estimates were under discussion last May, a 
Senator statcd-aiid his statement was not even challenged— that a milliard lire, 
an amount equal to the expenditure of France and England combined, are 
spent every year on them. If the country is really so quiet and contented, why 
waste all this on secret agents r 

The truth is that the Fascist oligarchy does not really feel secure. It knows 
that buttonhole badges. Roman salutes, flag wagging, band music, and the 
homage paid to the Duce by thousands of people in the streets of Rome on 
anniversaries do not count for much. The hulk of the Italians, at heart, are 
not Fascists. They caiinc* speal. their minds -they can only express their 
feelings by murmurs— but th myth is irone. The adoption of the Napoleonic 
year did not give Italy an empire, uor have all the official and economic 

u 
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“ battles ** won prosperity for her people. The devices and exponents of Fascism 
arc discredited. Nevertheless, organised opposition is inconceivable. Therein 
lies the real danger of the situation." 

There are the usual articles on the affairs of the different 
members of the British Commonwealth, India, Newzealand, 
South Africa, Canada and Australia. On the whole an interesting 
number. 

The Hibbert Journal, (January 1929). 

The opening article of Miss Eleanor F. Rathbone relates to 
Miss Mayo’s “ Mother India ” and is written in a more balanced 
way. Her interest is more in the future than in the past. “ Never 
mind who has been responsible in the past for this huge mass of 
long-drawn-out, continually renewed, unnecessary physical and 
mental suffering. What can be done to secure its prevention for 
the future?” Dr. Graham’s paper on “A Religion for the 
Educated Indian ” is rather slight and our readers are already 
familiar with his views. The editor’s address to the conference 
on Industrial welfare in Ballioi College, Oxford, September 1928 
on “T/i^EtAtoo/Lmitre” is very illuminating. The Ethics of 
labour is fairly unobjectionable but “ The Ethics of Leisure” has 
a much more forbidding sound. The words seem to convict one 
of a design to spoil the pleasures of one’s fellow-men. Is not 
leisure a time of relaxation? And what would the value of 
relaxation be if the moral law were unrelaxed ? Is not leisure the 
time for taking our moral holidays ? Is it not then that we are 
off duty? Is it not enough that you persecute us with your 
moral imperatives while we are on duty, and cannot you leave us 
a little freedom to do as we like when we are off? We all 
remember the description Mr. Kipling gives of those regions East 
of Suez, which the British soldier so fondly remembers as the place 
where he has the time of his life. 

" Ship me somewhere East of Suez, where the best is as the worst. 

And there ain't no ten commandments, and a man can raise a thirst.'* 

I imagine that a good many people look upon their leisure 
time in much the same way as Mr. Atkins looks on the regions 
East of Suez. They regard leisure as a smiling region where 
“ there ain’t no ten commandments, and a man can raise a thirst,” 
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What else do they mean when they talk of being “off duty”? 
This division of life into two departments, on one of which we 
are on duty and in another off — are we not all more or less 
addicted to it ? And are we not inclined to be a little indignant 
when the moralist comes along with his talk about the Ethics of 
Leisure, suggesting to us, as it does, that we are on duty in our 
leisure time as well as at other times ? Is not that felt by many of 
us to be an invasion of one of our most cherished rights — the right 
to do as we please when we are “ off duty ” on condition, of course, 
that we behave ourselves properly while we are “on.” Mr. 
Bertrand Russell indulges that strain rather freely in his Prospects 
of Industrial Civilization. His ideal is four hours’ work under 
social discipline and unfettered liberty, as he calls it, for the rest 
of the day.” 

Principal Jacks believes in skill as the clue to the whole 
question. 

In a world where so many sure-founded faiths arc being undone, the building 
up of a new faith in the moral value of skill seems to me a thing worth attempting, 
not only for the immediate effects it might have upon human life, but also as the 
point of departure for faith of much wider compass than itself. Whatever kind of 
skill you acquire, whether it be skill of the body or skill of the mind, you will find 
yourself acquiring: at the same time another quality which lies at the root of all the 
virtues— the quality of self-control. Skill and self-control go together, so that 
education, as I conceive it, can have no higher object, no more ethical object, 
than that of developing the skill of the people. A man who has no skill that 
he can exercise i ; almost inevitably a man who is not master of himself. The 
moral dangers that arise when the multitude is unskilled are enormous. 

1 would assign to skill a more prominent place in our educational outlook 
than it now has. 'riie word which now stands out most prominently in education 
is knowledge. I an* not proposing to displace it, but only to broaden onr con- 
ception of what knowledge really is. Knowledge, I would say, is never complete 
until it issues in some kind of corresponding skill, in some capacity for doing 
excellently what we know acciiratidy. Skill might be defined as the business end 
of wisdom. Wisdom without skill is like a spear without a point, like a sword 
without an edge, like a tool which consist.s only of the handle. The defect of our 
present education is not in making too iiiuch of knowledge — it cannot do that — 
but in stopping short at the point when knowledge needs to be sharpened into the 
cutting edge of skill. Kor my own part i would deem no man educated until he 
has converted his knowledge into some umd skill, the exercise of which shall 
he a source of satisfaction to himself and wf benefit to his fellow-men, personally 
enjoyable on the one hand and socially valuable on the other. The test is a 
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severe one, I grant you. There are several “honours” graduates of my 
acquaintance who would miserably succumb before it, to say nothing of the 
children who pass out of our elementary schools.” The right employment of 
leisure is the skillful employment of it. 

Other articles of interest are “ Labour^ a Manifestation of the 
Devil," and “ The Tests of a Nation's Civilization : Can America 
meet them ? " 

The Fortnightly Review, (January, 1929.) 

Commander Kenworthy writes an interesting sketch of the 
position of the colonies in world progress. In view of the recent 
controversy in India about independence vs. Dominion Status, 
some of his observations are noteworthy. 

" So far as the British Empire is concerned, these Dominions are, to all 
intents and purposes, separate nations with full sovereign rights. The only 
Imperial connection is the Throne. The more shadowy the Imperial connection 
grows, the moic secure it becomes, and time is likely to add to the truth of 
this seeming paradox. If England had adopted the Dominion policy earlier wc 
should never have lost the New England settlements. Probably the capital of the 
Empire would now be Chicago.” India will either become a Dominion or 
separate from the Empire. ” In the latter event, after much chaos and suffering, 
she will establish her own independence. There are those who talk of Japan as 
being in a position to establish a Raj over India if we loosen our hold. But if 
we cannot hold India by a combination of force and conccssio'n the Japanese 
will certainly not be able to do so even if the other Sovereign States of the 
British Empire, including the Dominions, permitted the attempt. If, as a I'^ulc 
of some future war, for example, the British Empire broke up, America would 
throw her weight into the scale to prevent Japanese Imperialism in the Indian 
Peninsula.” 

We can take either a short or a long view of colonies. The Liberal view is 
inherent in the mandate system of the League of nations. “To quote Article 
XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations:-* 

“The Mandatory Power in this latter case is to render * administrative 
advise and assistance,* and, in the former case, to act as guide, counsellor, 
guardian and friend. This is high idealism. But no civilised government can 
openly disavow it. The cynics have dubbed it hypocrisy ; but hypocrisy is the 
tribute paid by vice to virtue; and in the long run virtue triumphs. 

“ As an Englishman I am naturally most iiitere.sted in the Colonies and mandated 
areas for which we are responsible. It we could combine the high idealism of 
Article XXIl of the Covenant with the ‘ long view ’ of commercial stateniaiiship 
described above, together with the generous fraternalism of the great French 
Colonial Administrator wc shall yet write h chapter of world history of 
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which our descendants will be proud. We, like other nations, blundered and 
stumbled into the possession of colonies for a variety of motives, some of them 
frankly evil, others accidental. But good often comes out of evil. Little minds 
and great Empires go ill together ; but if great minds arc allowed to shape the 
Colonial policy of Downing Street true British Imperialism can be an example to 
all mankind.*' 

Mr. Hedderwick’s article on the The Fictionising of the 
Press" is very interesting and has many lessons for Indian 
journalism. 

“ Between the newspapers of yesterday and the standardised organs of to-day 
there is something of the difference between the work of a craftman and the product 
of a power-driven factory. The one has touch of personality and a purpose beyond 
.the mere earning of dividends. The other is part of national organisation, much 
more efficient in many ways than the former, but obiviously turned out to uniform 
specification and controlled on the strictest actuarial principles." 

I'liere has been another note- worthy change which makes many think that 
the press is decadent. "The primary function of a newspaper is to provide 
news. Whatever may be said against the older type of newspaper, it is undeniable 
that this primary function was conscientiously performed. The historian may use 
files of the British Bress for the nineteenth century and beyond as a reliable source of 
facts. There were, of course, certain journals which specialised in sensational 
items, but even there the main facts were reliable, however highly coloured they 
might be in the presentation. The elementary pride of the editor was to be able 
to stand by the account given of every event ; the elementary duty of the reporter 
was to describf' every occurrence as he saw it happen. The various news agencies 
contributed to The gathering of genuine information; and however varied the 
political vicw;i of newspapers might be, their news columns presented a reasonable 
degree of uniformity. (Competition then was a rivalry in collecting and presenting 
the fullest and most accurate account of affairs. 

"It may he freely admitted that this rather pedestrian ambition made for 
occasional dullness, h'acts are not always exciting ; and enthralling murder cases 
or lively divorce cases did not occur with sufficient frequency to keep a certain 
heaviness out of the news columns. In order to lighten the general effect, the 
newspapers which sought the widest circulation introduced all sorts of attractions 
which had little or nothing to do with news. They were really magazine items ; 
to use the phrase of one of the greatest of newspaper magnates, they were ' special 
and unusual features which will bring a new gleam of brightness into a day's 
•routine." 

“ The old-time reporter wa.s a m.iii who used shorthand to record what was 
said to him and what he saw ; hi*, skill in getting a well-written account in 
ahead of his rivals. The mode»n ri pi^rter is not a reporter at all ; he needs no 
shorthand and takes little heed u» diy facts; his skill lies in picking up or, 
if necessary, creating something brignt and amusing which will tickle the fancy 
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of the reader. In short, he uses his material in precisely the same manner as a 
friction writer who observes some quaint incident or curious trait of character 
and works it up into a sketch or a dramatic story which is indeed ** true to 
life** but is certainly not a matter of fact.** 

It is a pity that this tendency has taken hold of our magazines 
also which are expected to be more sober and serious. Many of 
the readers of our Indian papers will find the concluding obser- 
vations useful. 

There would be no need to worry if the millions who take the printed word 
as their oracle were able to distinguish between new and fictionised news. A good 
deal of perspicacity, guided by some knowledge of the inner workings of a 
newspaper, is required for such a selective process, and the millions, possess 
neither. They take all they read, sober or intoxicated, at its face value ; and if they 
had no other contact with the world than is provided by the gay, triumphant press, 
they have hardly any contact at all. The effect upon their outlook on life is much 
the same as if they took Edgar Wallace and P. G. Wodehouse, sometimes in 
succession and sometimes together, as their instructors. 

** Some consolation may be found in the fact that broad-casting, which docs 
present the chief news of our own and other countries with a full sense of respon- 
sibility, has come to claim its millions in the heyday of big newspaper circulations. 
Consolation may also be derived from the fidelity with which many great news- 
papers still cling to the higher tradition. Yet, after all the sources of comfort 
are exhausted, there remains the fear that the gigantic newspaper organisations 
of today are prospering on the weakness of the public mind and are deepening 
them by subtly obscuring the boundaries between fact and fiction ! ” 

The article on “ A Constitution for India", by “ A Nomad” 
pleads for an increased number of Indian States, federated or 
otherwise, in which greater elasticity could exist as regards races, 
customs and religions than is possible under the bencficient but 
rigid system obtaining in British India. The writer makes out 
a very plausible case for his view. “ All through the East a 
personal ruler is the one form of government understood and 
preferred by the people. Democracy, in its Western sense, 
is imposible, and a republic could only exist if the president 
constituted himself a dictator. There is ample evidence of this.” 

“The personal ruler means the personal touch, and close relations between* 
ruler and ruled. It is so iii most of the Indian States, 'fhe durbar system exists, 
which enabh 3 the humblest subject to lay his petition or grievance before the 
ruler himseif, .vith the added satisfaction of knowing that the latter, holding as 
he does an hereditary position, has a store of knowledge of State customs, prece- 
dents and history, -mbibed from childhood up, which enables him in most cases 
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to decide the point at issue without reference to his officials, than whom he may 
quitelikely be better informed. Among Orientals such things make for content- 
ment, but they are impossible under the system existing in British India. The King- 
Emperor is seperated from his Indian peoples by the kala pani, which millions 
of them may not cross, even if they could, without losing caste. The Viceroy, 
however eminent and dignified, is but the King's representative, and so at long 
last the British Baj exists among the humble peasants (who constitute over two- 
thirds of the total population of the country) in the person of the District Officer. 
True, he has his miniature durbars when on tour, but, generally speaking, the 
British official in India has become so overwhelmed with office work that the 
personal interview is becoming more and more impossible as years go by. So we 
get a vicious circle. Office files grow fat with correspondence on subjects which, 
in many cases, could be settled by the personal touch, while the necessary personal 
intercourse with the people grows less and less owing to the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the office files. It was once said of a parsimonious shipping company 
that it built its ships by the mile and cut them off in lengths by the yard. Much the 
same might be said of British administration in India. Two thousand years ago 
there were more than one hundred kingdoms in India. In the time of the Great 
Mogul there were fifteen provinces, a number still further reduced in British India, 
where three now have populations of over forty millions each roughly five-sixth 
of the entire population of the United Kingdom.’^ 

The main outlines of the scheme are the following. 

“ The Viceroy would remain as the representative of the King-Emperor. The 
existing Legislative Councils would remain to begin with. Certain subjects such 
as finance, foreign affairs, communications and the Indian Army, would at first 
be retained in the hands of the British Government of India. British India would 
graduallv be divided into States as already described, new rulers being appointed 
where necc;,.sary. Eash State would have British political officers, just as they 
have in the Indian States to-day, and such other British officials as might be 
necessaiy inthe early stages of the transition. The latter would gradually give 
place to Indians. Education would be one of the most important subjects in each 
'State. On a State being reported as having reached a certain educational level 
it would become qualified to appoint a State Assembly, non -official and elected 
by popular vote. Here x\\c pauchayet wT>uld come to its own.'* 

other articles of interest relate to Fascism and Disraeli. 

Life and Letters, (January 1929.) 

* Augustine Birrell with his intimate knowledge of Morley and 
his part in the fateful meeting of the Cabinet before the great 
war, comments on Morley 's Memorandum of Resignation in 1914. 
Arnold Bennett h:\8 his \otes from a French Journal. George 
Santayana’s remarks on Crime, Prudence etc., are written with his 
usual stylistic distinction and force. 
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THE NEW ERA. 


The first fundamental crime is to exist at all, existence being an inveterate 
cannibah or worse, since it always feeds on some part of its own body. Vegetarians 
excuse themselves by ostentatiously not eating their own children, or other 
animals, and calling whatever they devour Inanimate. But is anything inanimate ? 
At least, nothing can be formless ; and in destroying the form of things in the 
hope of preserving our own form, we commit an act of which the violence is 
certain and the success impossible. Yet we cannot abolish aggression : that would 
be to abolish the flush of youth, and to decree a general suieide in order to prevent 
an occassional murder. The only solution, since conflict must rage for ever, 
is to carry it on with as much chivalry as possible, suffering reason to moderate 
somewhat the love of life : to teach existence, since it must perish, to perish 
gracefully, and by a timely connivance to bring the will of the dying into harmony 
with that of their heirs. In saying this, I am far from wishing to emulate that 
ancient sage who was called the advocate of death, and whose elociiience drove 
those Greek young men and women, rapt in a divine despair, to cast themselves 
into the sea. The flux is in no haste to swallow us, it leaves room for many a 
feast ; Nature is full of sustained repetitions, and it is as legitimate and feasible for 
us to cling to a pleasant custom as to push for some dire reform. But slowly and 
imperceptibly the Pyramids change their colour ; we must die daily ; and it is this 
gentle renovation of our being, no less than its catastrophes, major and minor, 
that wisdom might learn to greet with a smile : for there is much humour in it. 
Time laughs at ambition, and Eternity laughs at Time ; and if we could relish 
this double irony, the great crime of existence, self-destruction would cease to 
seem an outrage, and the violence of it would become like a lover’s violence, 
tragic but welcome.” 

The Reader’s reports conclude the number. 
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